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PREFACE. 


*PmAcTICAL PRINTING” was written some thirty-five 
years ago to provide an accessible book of instruction 
in the Art of Printing. There had been previous works 
of the kind, such as Hansard's “Typographia” апа 
Johnson's “Typographia,” but they had long been out — - 
of print. That the book was appreciated is shown | 
the success it achieved then and has met with eve 


i 


since. 

Naturally it has grown and changed with time. 
was remodelled by the last Editor for the fourth | 
fifth editions, and was to a considerable extent 
written with the object of making the work not 
a methodical and trustworthy guide to the novi 


printer. This, the sixth edition, is a re 


y * АЫ 
additional matter as seemed necessary, 


and was confined to a few enthusias 
uniform standard for type-bodies was wished 
seemed hopeless to attain; display co 
but a rudimentary art; half-tone blocks wet 
printing on damped paper with soft p: 
and the use of the hand-press for 
from uncommon; while fast-runnit 
solid beds and geared inking ar 
served for the future. 1 
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these things to see how the Art of Typography, the 
same in its essentials as it was when first invented, 
has been developed, and how much of the develop- 
ment has taken place in our own times. 

The revision for this edition has been made carefully 
throughout the book, and subjects such as Type- 
founding, the Point System, Composing Machinery, 
Making Ready, and Three-Colour Work have been 
either rewritten or amplified to bring them into 
harmony with present-day requirements. Especially 
have the processes of composing by machines such 
as the Linotype and the Monotype been dealt with 
at greater length than heretofore, regard being had 
to the all but universal use of these and other 
machines for so much of the work that used to be 
set by hand. Though not strictly typography, a few 
words on Offset Printing have been included, it being 
believed that development lies in that direction. 

For the present revision, except as to a few of the 
chapters at the end of the book which are the work 
of the last Editor, Mr. Geo. Joyner is entirely respon- 
sible, Mr. Powell having maintained but a general 
superintendence and direction. Mr. A. B. Evans (of 
Messrs. G. Mann & Co.) has revised the matter relating 
to Offset Printing, and Mr. Arthur Lockett has con- 
tributed that relating to Electric Motor Power. 
Mr. W. L. Field, the Editor of the Printers’ Register, 
has again read the work for press, and he and others 
are gratefully thanked for valuable assistance. To 
those who aided in previous editions thanks are still 
due and are cordially rendered. 


Lonpon, September, 1911. 
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PRACTICAL PRINTING. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Окк!хїтїох оғ PriTING.— Characteristics of Copperplate, Litho- 
graphic, and Letterpress Printing—Xylography and Typography 
— Relative Advantages of the Various Processes! 


Prixtine has been defined to be "the act, art, or practice o 
impressing letters, characters, or figures, on paper, cloth; | 
other material.” This is a wide definition, for it would 
include coining, stamping, embossing, etc. In the broadest 
sense.in which the word is conventionally used perhaps the 
following is more correct: " Printing is the art of producing 
impressions for literary or graphic purposes, and in which ink 
is employed.J' The ink is applied to a suitable surface and 
transferred by pressure, the transfer being called a “print” 
or an “impression.” 

In this sense there are three distinct methods of printing, 
and they are distinguished, in the first place, by the nature of 
the surface from which the impression is taken. 


1The beginner should read this chapter; but he may defer the 
study of it until he has learned the rudiments of the craft. : 

? The word “print” comes from the old French empreindre, which 
in turn comes from the Latin imprimere, to press. 


—- 
D 
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4 DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRINTING. 


n 1 . H . . E " 
I. Copperplate’ Printing.—1n this the subject 1s printed 
from an engraving below the surface, as 4:— 

B Y B 
A 


2, Lithographic Printing.—1n this the subject is printed 


from a slight elevation formed on the surface, as € :— 
D m D 

3: Letterpress’ Printing.—In this the subject is printed 

from a relief above the surface, as E:— 
E 
Е n —F 

Mr. Ruskin aptly distinguishes between the first and last as 
printing from a depressed furrow and from the elevated ridge 
between two furrows. 

There are several essential differences in the treatment of 
these surfaces in printing. First as regards distribution of 
pressure. 

(a) In the Copperplate process the plate is heated and ink 
is rolled over it until the depressed or incised lines have been 
flled. The face of the plate is then wiped clean, care being 
taken that the ink in the incised lines is not removed. A 
moistened sheet of paper is then laid on the plate, and an 
impression taken by subjecting it to the pressure of the 
cylinder of a rolling press, whereby the paper is forced, to 
some extent, into the sunken lines, the ink whereof sticks to 
the paper. 

Here в, the smooth face of the plate, makes no mark on 
the paper, but receives the full force of impression. 


1 We adopt these terms on account of the distinct meaning popularly 
attached to them, although they do not precisely describe the surfaces 
referred to. The Copperplate surface answers to that of an intaglio; 
the Letterpress to that of a cameo. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRINTING. 5 


(b) In the Lithographic process the design to be printed is 
formed by a greasy ink upon the smooth surface of a stone of 
peculiar fineness and firmness. The lines cling to and dry 
upon the surface of the stone, which is then subjected to the 
action of a weak acid, which hardens the ink, while it slightly 
etches and lowers the surface where it is unprotected. The 
stone is then damped, the water being absorbed by the 
unprotected face of the stone. The inking roller is then 
applied to the stone, with a contrary result, for the moistened 
surface repels the greasy ink, but the lines attract and retain 
it. When pressure is applied the ink of these lines is trans- 
ferred to the surface printed. Hence, р, the surface of the 
Г stone, receives the full force of impression in every part. 

(c) In Letterpress printing the elevated line E alone re- 
ceives the ink, which is applied by a roller, and alone is 
subjected to the impression, the shoulder of the type or the 
field of the block r receiving neither ink nor impression. 

There are marked differences in the substances used as 
surfaces in the three processes respectively. 

(a) Copperplate printing is done with plates of copper, 

[ steel, or other metal which can be cleanly incised, 

(b) Lithographic printing is done with stones or with 
plates of zinc or aluminium. 

(c) Letterpress printing is done with types, blocks of 
wood, electrotypes and casts in metal, indiarubber, or 

ы celluloid. 
| The average productiveness of a copperplate hand press 
is about 300 impressions per day. It is consequently new 
unusual for these presses to be used for numbers exceeding 
50 or 100. Modern power plate presses have ane ape 
speed of 600 to 900 per hour, according to the size of b ; 


| machine. г. 
| The usual performance of a lithographic hand press is 
| about 500 copies per day; of a flat-bed machine about. 
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6 DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRINTING. 


5.000 per day; of a rotary machine, printing from alu- 
minium or zinc plates, about 2,000 per hour. 

By the letterpress process, with two men, one to print and 
the other to apply the ink with a hand roller, a hand press 
produces about 100 to 200 impressions per hour, according 
to the size of the press. А modern platen machine, with 
one man, will give from 1,000 to 4,000 impressions per hour; 
a single cylinder machine from 1,000 to 3,000 or more 
impressions per hour; while fast newspaper machines give 
from 10,000 to 25,000 copies per hour from a single set of 
plates. 

There are two distinct kinds of letterpress printing: 
1. The Xylographic;' 2. The Typographic. 

In the Xylographic method, which was the primitive 
manner of printing, the design was usually engraved on 
blocks of wood. The engraving was the reverse of the 
print to be taken, and done in relief, as already described. 
The pigment was applied to the surface of the design, and 
then, by pressure of some kind, was transferred to the 
material on which the print was to be produced. When a 
second copy was required it was, of course, not necessary 
to engrave the design again, but merely to repeat the ink- 
ing of the block and again to press it upon the paper, when 
another print was obtained. Books thus printed are called 
block books, because each page generally consisted of a 
single engraved block. 

Typography is an improvement upon this method. In- 
stead of engraving one entire page of characters, and then 
another page, and so on, separate characters are engraved 


1This term is not used in the printing office, being rather a biblio- 
grapher's expression; but it may be adopted here to express all kinds 
of letterpress printing except that done with movable type. 

2Hence the name Xylog'raphy, from the Greek £vAóv, wood, and 


траф, writing. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRINTING, 7 


once only, and moulds being formed therefrom, types are 
cast,’ representing separate letters. The economy of this 
expedient is obvious. 

The principle of the xylographic system is seen in the 
printing of wall-papers and floor-cloths and in the stereo- 
type printing of books and newspapers. In stereotype 
printing, plates (being casts from types, however) are 
made for separate pages, and are no use for the printing 
of other combinations of words. Wood engravings (and 
electrotypes from them) are printed by the letterpress 
process, but strictly speaking do not form part of the art 
of typography, although it is convenient to say that they 
belong to letterpress printing. 

Amongst the advantages of typography beyond those 
already mentioned, viz., the economy of pressure, the con- 
sequent speed with which impressions can be produced, 
and the interchangeability of the characters, are:— 

1. A given area of type metal usually costs less by weight 
than copper or steel, or (generally) the best qualities of 
lithographic stone, and less by measurement than the 
boxwood used by engravers. 

2, The composition of a page like this would cost less 
than 5s., but the expense of engraving it by any process 
would be more than four times as much. 

3. The engraved letters would not be so uniform nor so 
legible, and they could only be used, as already pointed out, 
for the page for which they were made. 

4, Printing types can be inked with greater ease than any 
other kind of surface, as already indicated. The typographic 
process is therefore better suited to receive the aid of 
labour-saving machinery. This has been shown by the 
marvellous development of this kind of machinery during 


the last half-century. 


is from the Greek тутоз, type, and ypaph, writing. | 


1 Typog' raphy 
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5. Surfaces of printing type can be multiplied almost 


infinitely by the aid of casting (stereotyping) and other pro- 
cesses, so that there is practically no limit to the produc- 
tiveness of the press. It is now possible to print half a 
million copies of an extremely large newspaper within the 
space of three or four hours. No other process than 
tvpography has been found possible for the production 
of such enormous editions. 

G. While copperplate printing is somewhat limited in its 
speed by the number of operations involved in each act of 
taking an impression, lithography has the retarding influence 
of chemical, hypometrical, and other processes. Each of 
the two methods has its sphere and utility; but in the 
manufacture of books, magazines, and newspapers typo- 
graphy is altogether unrivalled. When people speak of 
“The Art of Printing’ they generally mean the Art of 
Letterpress Printing. It is this art with which we have to 
deal in the present work.' 


1The principal definitions in this introductory chapter are based on 
De Vinne’s Invention of Printing and Dr. Hessels’s Koster Legend. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue LETTERPRESS PRINTER'S PLANT AND MATERIALS, AND 
THEIR (585. 


The Four Essentials —The four things essentially neces- 
sary for printing are (1) something to print with, (2) some- 
thing to print upon, (3) something to give the impression, 
and (4) something wherewith to record the impression. In 
letterpress printing these four essentials are generally 
represented by (1) types, (2) paper, (3) a press, and (4) ink, 

Types.—A type is a piece of metal or wood, generally 
rectangular, and having cast or cut in relief on one (the top) 
of its six sides the distinctive design it is to impress. Types 
for books and newspapers are invariably cast in metal; only 
the large types used for placards are cut, and for these wood 
of a fine grain, such as pear-wood or rock maple, is nearly 


always used. Types vary much in depth and width, but the 
ht of all types, whether they be the small ones for the 


heig | 
book or the large ones for the placard, is uniform, 


85 p p "n 
Ө. their other dimensions mey De. This height | 
somewhat less than an inch, actually doy of an inch. 2 
the annexed illustration of a type the distance e 
height, æ b is the width, and 5 c ts tbe. depth or i n 
the difference between “width” and depth а E 
should be learnt and kept well in mind. The depth or body 
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10 SYNOPSIS OF PRINTING. 


of a type is said to measure an “om,” and half the depth 


or body is called an “en,” and it now (i.e. in modern types) 


measures a certain number of units called " points." 

The character which each type is intended to impress 18 
called the "face" of the type. 

The face does not occupy the whole of the top of the type; 
a little space left unoccupied all round it. 
Ilow for a little white space between 
by side, and between 


there is generally 
The object of this is to a 
two printed characters placed side 
any two lines of type immediately following one another. 

In typography each type bears on its face one and generally 
only one character; in other words, every letter, stop, and 
sign is a distinct type, and words and sentences are formed by 
placing the appropriate types together side by side in a line. 
Spaces.— The reader will notice that in every book there 
are white spaces between the words. These are provided 
for by placing after the type which prints the last letter of 
each word one or more pieces of metal called "spaces." 

Spaces are shaped just like types, save that they are not 
quite so high and that they have no *faces;" therefore, if 
placed, they never give any impression—their only 


properly 
p types apart which would otherwise lie 


*object is to kee 

together. 
Spaces have always the same depth as the types with 

They vary in width, and each width 


which they are used. 
or "hair"—as 


has its name— thick,” “thin,” “ middle,” 
will be seen hereafter. 


TYPES FORMING WORDS WITH SPACES BETWEEN. 
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Quads.—The_wider spaces are called “quadrats” or 
“quads.” 

Quads are generally used for the purpose of producing 
the white spaces which usually occur at the ends of sentences 
and paragraphs, but they may be (and are) used also for 
producing other white spaces. Quads are always of the 
same depth as the types and spaces with which they are 
used, but they are of various widths, e.g., en em, 2-em,-and 
so on. 

Quolations.—Sometimes a chapter ends six or seven lines 
from the top of a page, and all the rest of the page is left 
white. To produce such a white space by filling up with 
quads would involve too much labour, so larger pieces of 
metal, hollow, and wider and deeper than quads, are cast. 


These are called "quotations? and “metal furniture.” 
The height of them is about the same as that of quads and 
spaces. 

Leads.—Now look at any ordinary newspaper. 
the lines in it are close together; others, which relate the 
or which constitute what are called 


Most of 


more important news, 
the leading articles, are more widely separated. This wider 


: Leaded. Q 


Soud 
SIDE VIEW OF LINES OF TYPE. 


cured by inserting between the lines thin 
These strips are called "leads," because 
y of lead. The height is about 


separation is pro 
strips of metal. 

the metal used is an allo 
s—especially newspaper offices—brass is 


гүп some printing office 
i i ore durable. 


used instead of lead, because it is m 
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that of spaces or quads; their length varies with that of the 
lines of type between which they are placed. Leads are of 
three or more different thicknesses, and the printer chooses 
them of the thickness which he thinks most convenient for 
his purpose. The thicker the lead, the greater the white 
space between the printed lines. Lines of type with leads 
between them are said to be " leaded;" those without leads 
are said to be "solid." 

Clumps.—Very thick leads are called “clumps.” They 
are sometimes nearly a quarter of an inch thick. Clumps 
are generally put at the top and bottom of columns Or 
pages of type. Another name for a clump is “slug.” 

Reglet.—When the pages are wide and much space is 
wanted between the lines, as is sometimes the case in 
circulars and advertisements, thin strips of wood may take 
the place of leads. These strips are called “reglet.” 

Rules.—Turn now to the advertisements in the news- 
paper ; each is separated from the other by a line. That 
line is produced by a strip of brass, called “brass rule." 
There are several different thicknesses of brass rule, but all 
have the same height—the height of type. The division of 
the newspaper into columns is also made by brass rules 
(called “column rules”), and the line across the head of 
each page is made by another brass rule (called a “ head 
rule"). In the last illustration the black line marked « re- 
presents à brass rule. 

Cases.—As there are so many different letters of the 
alphabet, points, and other characters, to say nothing of the 
different spaces and quads, it is necessary to keep the types 
of each letter or character separate, and at the same 
time have them ready to the hand of the compositor when 
he wishes to use them. This is done by placing them 
in wooden trays called “cases.” Strips of wood divide 
these trays into compartments, and each compartment is 
called a “Бох.” Each “рох” contains its own character, 
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and, whatever may be the kind of type used, that character 
is always placed in the box occupying the same relative 


COMPOSITORS AT WORK, 


position in the case. It will be seen from the engraving 
that some of the “boxes” are larger than others; that is 
because some letters (such as e and ¢) occur in words 
much more frequently than others. The largest box is for 
the e's. 

Frames.—For the compositor to pick the types out of the 
boxes the cases must be placed handy for him. For this 
purpose they are put on "frames," which are wooden 
structures about four feet high. The cases are placed in 
a sloping position, and the compositor stands in front of 
them. 

Composing-sticks.—Vhe types, when they are picked out 
of the boxes, must be placed in proper order. To enable 
this to be done, the compositor holds in his left hand a 
-like receptacle of metal or wood, called a 
“ composing-stick.” Опе side of this is generally adjust- 
able, and by adjusting it the part of the receptacle used is 
made as wide as the page (or column) of print is intended to 
be. A composing-stick is for brevity often called a stick, 


small tray 
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Setting-rulc.—A piece of brass or stecl rule, the length 
of a line, with an overhanging ear, is used by the com- 
positor to facilitate the placing of the types in order in the 
stick. This is called a “ setting-rule." 

Galleys.—A composing-stick is necessarily small, other- 
wise it would be unhandy; it will hold but few lines of 
type. What is to done when it is full? Lay it aside 
and take another? This would lead to great confusion, 
so a better plan is adopted. The types composed, or 
"eet," in the stick are lifted out and carefully placed 
in a much larger and tray-like receptacle called a “galley,” 
put usually on the frame. Galleys are of different shapes 
and sizes, according to the nature of the work to be done. 


COMPOSING-STICK. 


Imposing Surface.—As stickful after stickful of composed 
type or * matter"? is added to the galley, the latter gets full, 
and galley succeeds galley in due rotation. The “matter” 
has then to be divided into portions and made up into 
“ pages.” These portions, or "pages," are slid from the 
galleys and placed on a table, called an "imposing surface" 


lTo “set” and to ''compose"' type are synonymous terms. 
2 Composed type is called “matter.” 
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or "stone."' The proper placing of the pages in relation 
to one another is called "imposing." 

Page Cord.—To prevent the types constituting a page 
from falling about and becoming a confused mass, a clump 
or some leads are placed at the head and foot of the page, 
and the whole is then tied round firmly with strong twine 
made specially for the purpose and called “page cord.” A 
page thus tied may be slid from a galley and moved about 
the stone by a skilful compositor. without fear of the types 
constituting it getting out of order, 

Chases.—The types having been thus composed, formed 
into pages, and imposed or placed in due order, it is neces- 
sary to keep them firmly fixed in their places, and to enable 
them to be carried about and this is done by enclosing them 
in a strong iron frame called a “chase.” 

Furniture.—To fill up spaces in the chase unoccupied by 
the page or pages of type, pieces of metal or wood called 
“ furniture" are inserted. These are rectangular in shape, 
of a height not quite equal to that of spaces, and of various 
widths and lengths. When there are two or more pages in 
a chase, they are usually separated by a piece or pieces of 
furniture. Small pieces of furniture will also perform the 
ind of duty as quotations where the space to be filled 


same | 
On the other hand, reglet is often used to 


up is large. 
assist in the work done by furniture. 

Side and Foot Sticks and Quoins.—The space inside the 
chase having been almost filled up by the page (or pages) of 
type and the furniture, the whole has to be fixed into the 
this purpose long wedges (or rather inclined 


chase; for 
placed at the sides and feet of the pages, or of 


planes) are 


es are sometimes called ** stones," because the 


lImposing surfac 
: d to be formed of smooth stone; they are now 


tops of the tables use 


generally made of planed iron. ж 
2Such a confused mass is called by printers “© ple. 
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the furniture enclosing them, and short wedges are driven in 
between the rim of the chase and the long wedges. In this 
way the whole is firmly held together, and the chase and its 


A FORME. 


A and B, Furniture; C, Sidestick; D, Footstick; EE, Quoins ; 
F, Chase. 


\ 
contents may be carried from place to place. The long 
wedges, or inclined planes, are called "sidesticks" and 
*"footsticks," and the short wedges are called “quoins.” ' 

Shooting-sticks and Mallets.—In order to drive the quoins 
in tight, considerable force has to be used. The quoins are 
first placed in position with the finger and thumb, and then 
a piece of wood, horn, or metal, called a “shooting-stick,” 
is placed against them, and this is struck with a wooden 
mallet. This operation is termed “locking ир,” and a 


page or pages of type locked up in a chase constitute a . 


“forme.” 

Planers-—Yo make sure that the types in a chase shall 
all be level, or, in other words, that none of them shall be 
standing up higher than others, there is passed over the 
pages while they are on the imposing surface a moderately 
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thick piece of hard wood, planed perfectly smooth and called 
a “planer,” and this is from time to time tapped with the 
mallet. "Thus any types sticking up are driven down to their 
proper positions. Planing is done both before and after 
the forme is locked up. 

Bodkins.—Very often words are mis-spelt by the com- 
positor, or a wrong type gets in by accident; then the 
wrong type has to be removed from the line, and the 
proper one substituted. То make the necessary removal 
the compositor uses a small steel spike, fixed in a handle, 
This is called a “bodkin.” 

Presses.—There are two kinds of presses, (а) hand presses 
and (b) mechanical presses. The latter are, in England, 
usually called “machines” or “printing machines." Ја the 
first kind the type in its chase, technically called the “forme,” 
lies on a table of iron, called the “bed” of the press, ink is 
applied to the type, paper is laid on it, and then the whole 
is by mechanical means conveyed under a flat piece of iron 


HAND PRESS. 


called a “platen,” whose under surface is parallel with the 
surface of the bed. Then the pressman pulls a lever, and 
the platen is made to descend and squeeze the paper on to 
the types. On letting go the lever the platen rises, and 
upon the bed being brought out again it is found that that 
side of the paper which was next the forme has received an 


VOL. I. 2 
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impression from the types, the impression being permanently 
recorded by the ink which now adheres to the paper. 

There are of course various accessories which are most 
useful, and indeed necessary in practice, but which need 
not here be mentioned. We will, however, state that as 


A TREADLE PLATEN MACHINE. 


the iron platen is hard and unyielding, it is necessary that 
there should be interposed between it and the sheet of 
paper to be printed on either a piece of blanket or several 
sheets of paper. / 
Mechanical presses are of two kinds 
the impression is given by a platen, a 
and (b) those in which a cylinder is subst 


T A 
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advance to and recede from the bed, and in the other the 
bed to pass under the cylinder, which at the same time 


revolves. Two different principles of impression are here 
represented, In the case of a platen impression, the whole 


ONE KIND OF CYLINDER MACHINE. 


surface of the forme is printed at once; while that of a 
cylinder is imparted gradually, each part of the forme being 
printed successively as contact is made in the rotary action 
of the cylinder. 

Ink.—Printing ink is very different from writing ink; it is 
thick and viscous, and has to be spread or “distributed” 
on alevel table of iron or stone, or on a circular disc or, in some 
machines, on iron cylinders or “distributing drums,” and then 
a film of it is thence transferred to the faces of the types. 

Rollers.—]t is found that the best way of distributing the 
ink and applying it to the types is to use “rollers.” These — 
are spindles or cylinders of iron or wood, covered with ee 
composition of treacle and glue or other substances. Бас 


S 
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roller revolves on its axis, and the way it operates is that 
itis passed up and down over the ink table and then over 
the type. The means adopted for obtaining an even supply 
of ink cannot be detailed here, but will be dealt with fully 
later on. 

Ink Tables.—W hen used with hand presses, the ink 
tables stand apart, and the distributing and imparting of 
the ink are generally the work of one man, while another 
lays on the sheets of paper and takes the impressions by 
pulling the lever and otherwise operating the press. In 
* machines," however, the ink table or drum always adjoins 
the type bed, and the rollers are passed over it and on 
to the types mechanically, without the intervention of hand 
labour. 

The art of printing is divided into two main branches, 
called composition and press work. All the preliminary 
work, down to and including the making up of the formes, 
is performed in the "composing room" by workmen called 
“compositors;” the actual operation of printing the sheets 
is performed in another part of the printing office called the 
"press room" or "machine room," by workmen called 
“ pressmen" or machine minders” or “machine managers." 
When as many impressions as are wanted have been taken 
from the forme it is returned to the composing room, and, 
unless it is to be kept as it is (in which case it is put ina 
rack and is said to be “kept standing"), it is put on the 
imposing surface, unlocked (г.е., the quoins loosened with 
the mallet and shooting-stick), and all its component parts 
returned to their proper places, the types themselves being 
placed one by one each in its own box in the case ready for 
after use. This operation is called “distributing.” 
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ME. Le CHAPTER III. 
HA 
Parer: Its SIZES AND SuB-Divisions.—Sheets, Quires, and Reams 
—a Broadside—the Regular Folds—the Irregular Folds, 


The reader, having become acquainted with the operations 
of the printer as given in outline in the last chapter, should 
now turn to the subject of Paper, its sizes and sub-divisions. 
It is proper that this topic should be considered before that 
of the appliances and plant of the compositor, because some 
of these are designated by the sizes and divisions of paper, 
and their names cannot properly be understood until those 
are explained. 

Paper is now for the most part made by machines in a 
continuous web, and for newspaper purposes is delivered in 
rolls of great size. For nearly all other purposes, however, 
it is divided into rectangular pieces or “sheets” of various 
sizes, and each standard size has its own name. It may be 
as small as a piece of note paper, or of large dimensions 
fit for a poster; but whatever its size it is a.sheet. 

Papers are called Printing Papers, Writing Papers, Draw- 
ing Papers, etc., according to the purpose for which they are 
primarily intended. They are made up into parcels called 
“reams,” each ream consisting of a certain number of sheets. 
А ream of writing paper consists of 480 sheets or 20. “quires” 
of 24 sheets each. Some Printing Papers are made up 
into reams of 480 sheets, and some into reams of 500 
sheets; but the majority are in reams of 516 sheets, and such 
are called “perfect reams.” In every case 24 sheets go to 


the “quire.” af 
ola. 
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In reams of Printing Papers the sheets are almost always 
unfolded, or flat as they are called. Such an un folded sheet, 
of whatever dimensions, is called a broadside. 

A Broadside folded once down the middle so as to make 
2 equal leaves or 4 pages is properly called "a sheet in 
folio;” а page of a sheet in folio is obviously one-half the 
size of the broadside. 

A sheet in folio folded again down its middle is a sheet 
in quarto (dto), and is so called because a page of a sheet so 
folded is one-fourth the size of the broadside: it consists of 
4 leaves or eight pages. 

A sheet in quarto folded again down its middle is a sheet 
in octavo (8vo), and is so called because the page of a sheet 
so folded is one-eighth the size of the broadside: it consists 
of 8 leaves or 16 pages. 

A sheet of octavo folded again down the middle is a sheet 
in sextodecimo (16mo), or a sheet in *sixteens:" it consists 
of 16 leaves or 32 pages. 

By giving one fold more we get the sheet in 32mo or 3275, 
with 32 leaves or 64 pages, and by giving it yet another fold 
we get it in 64’s, with 64 leaves or 128 pages. 

If we fold the broadside into three equal parts we get the 
sheet “in thirds,” with 3 leaves or 6 pages; if, being so folded, 
we fold it once again down the middle we get it in sexto (6to) 
or in “sixes,” with 6 leaves or 12 pages; if we then give it 

another fold down its middle we get it їл duodecimo (12mo) 
or in “twelves,” with 12 leaves or 24 pages; and proceeding 
in like manner we get, with one more fold, the sheet in 24's 
(48 pages), and with still another the sheet in 48's (96 pages). 

What has been stated holds good whatever the shape and 
dimensions of the sheet. 

Sheets of standard sizes are invariably oblong; that 15, 
longer one way than the other, and as a rule conventionality 


1 Folio, quarto, octavo, etc., are Latin words. Folio is from folium, 
a leaf. Quarto means “in one fourth,’ octavo “in one eighth." 
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requires that a page of a newspaper or book should measure 
more in length (ie. from top to bottom) than in width; 
therefore for ordinary purposes whenever a sheet, whether 
in broadside, in folio, in quarto, in octavo, or any other size, 
has to be folded, the first fold is made across its longer side, 
and then the sheet so folded is turned round so that that 
which was the shorter, but is now the longer, side runs 
from top to bottom. 

Get or cut a piece of paper measuring 15 inches one way 
and 20 inches the other (this is a sheet of the standard. size 
called. crown"); fold it down the middle of the longer. 
sides and you get 2 leaves or 4 pages, each measuring 10 
inches by 15 inches; and now, in order that the leaves 
may open in the ordinary way, you have to turn the sheet 
about so that what was the top of the broadside now 
becomes one of the sides of the folio; fold it again down 
the middle of the longer side of the folio (/.e., down the side 
measuring 15 inches) and you get the sheet in quarto or 4 
leaves or 8 pages, each measuring 7% inches by 10 inches; 
again it has to be turned about to get it the right way 
up, and this process continues however many may be the 
folds. Observe the dimensions and their relations to one 


another :— 
“The Crown broadside measures - - 15 x20 inches. 
The Crown sheet in folio ,,  - - 10 x 15 x 
» in quarto „p - - 73х10 „ 
: in octavo ,, - - 5r XTA 


The mode of folding and turning above described gives 
what are known as the "ordinary," “common,” or “broad” 
sub-divisions of a sheet, and the sizes given above are those 
of the ordinary, common, or broad folio, quarto, and octavo 
of the sheet selected; and whenever we speak simply of 
"folio," "quarto," “octavo,” etc, we mean this ordinary, 
common, or broad folio, quarto, octavo, etc., though, as will 
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be seen, there is at least one other size of each kind. As 
has already been stated, in the common folding it is always 
the longer side for the time being which is halved, and this 
is apparent from the above figures. 

The following diagram will illustrate what has been said, 
and will show the relative sizes of the broadside and its 


common sub-divisions : 


Foivo 


FIG. l.—THE ORDINARY FOLDS. 


Take another sheet of this crown-size paper, and instead 
of folding the broadside down the middle of its long side 
fold it down the middle of its short side; you get the sheet 
still in folio with 2 leaves or 4 pages, but these are dif- 
ferent in shape from the ordinary folio pages: they are 
called “long folio;" if without turning the sheet as you 
did in the previous instance you go on folding it again in 
half you get "long-slip quarto;" and if you fold the long- 
slip quarto down the middle of its shorter sides you get 
* long-slip octavo;" but if, having got long-slip quarto, instead 
of going on to the long-slip octavo you turn the paper about 
and make your third fold in the middle of the long sides of 
the long-slip quarto you get "long octavo.” We could 


D 
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also get "long octavos” out of the first sheet we took by 
folding common or broad quarto down the middle of its 
shorter sides. 

Take a third sheet of the paper, fold the broadside in the 
middle of its longer sides, so as to get ordinary folio, and 
then continue folding in half without turning; you then get 
"long quarto" and "short-slip octavo" thus:— 


FIG. 2. 


Thus we see that we may have two kinds of folio, three 
kinds of quarto, and four kinds of octavo, and so on. 

The division of a sheet into folio, quarto, octavo, 16mo, 
32mo, 64mo, etc., is called regular sub-division. Irregular 
sub-division is where the sheet is not folded right across 
each time; thus thirds, 6to, 12mo, 24mo, 48mo, etc., are 
irregular sub-divisions. 

The beginner need only concern himself to master the 
sizes which have been described as the common or ordinary 
kinds, leaving the investigation of the irregular sub-divisions 
until his craft knowledge is more advanced. 

A sheet may be divided into these irregular sub-divisions 
in any of the following three ways: (1) The sheet may be 
first folded into three along its long sides so as to make 
thirds, and then the thirds may be folded as in Fig. 3: this 
mode gives the common thirds, sixes, twelves, twenty-fours, 
etc.; (2) the sheet may be folded into thirds along its short 
sides, and then may be folded across twice as in Fig. 4; айі 
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(3) it may be folded into two along its short sides, and then 


transversely folded first into three and afterwards in half 
again as in Fig. 5. 
= 
| 
Thirds 
{ 


FIG. 3.—COMMON THIRDS. 


ш. IV 
FIG. 4. FIG. 9. 


If having folded into thirds we fold again down the middle 
of the then shorter sides we get another and seldom used kind 
of 6to, and if we cross-fold that 6to into three we get 18mo. 

There being these different ways of folding we can get two 
kinds of thirds (common thirds and long thirds), two kinds 
of Gto (common and long), two kinds of 24mo and 18mo, 
and three kinds of 12mo (common, long, and square). 

The following diagrams show at a glance the different 
kinds of folio, quarto, octavo, and 12mo. Each represents 
a sheet of paper which has been folded and opened out flat 
again. The inner lines show the folds, and each undivided 
white space represents the sub-division named at the foot 
of the diagram :— 
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FIG. 12.—sHorT SLIP Svo. 


FIG. 18.—coMMoN 12M0. FIG. 14.—SQUARE 12M0. 


FIG. 15.—LONG 12мо. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SIZES OF ORDINARY PaPERS AND CARDS AND THEIR NAMES.— 
Printing Papers—Cards—Writing Papers—Foreign Papers. 


Wuat has been stated of the folds and sub-divisions of 
paper applies to papers of all kinds, and whatever may be 
the dimensions of the sheets. The papermakers, however, 
deliver their papers cut up to various standard sizes, unless 
specially ordered to the contrary, and these sizes have well- 
known names. Unfortunately, the sizes of printing papers 
are not always identical with those of writing papers or 
drawing papers -bearing the same names. 


Sizes of Printing Papers.—The sizes of printing 


papers most used are:— 


Foolscap, which measures - — - 134 in. X 17 in. 
2 2156204206107 


Crown E т i 
Demy T 7 - = 5ш Х22р. 
Royal 5 - - 20 in. X25 in. 
and the doubles of these:— UE 
Double Foolscap, which measures - 17 in. x27 in. 
Double Crown 2 n PU in. x 30 in. v^ 
Double Demy „ m - 225 іп. X 35 іп. 
у Double Коуа1 ie 1 - 25 in. x 40 in. 
and the quadruples:— à; : 
;hich measures - 30 іп. x 40 іп. 
ou EY whic 3 A A е 
СТА E s - 40 in. x 50 in. 
uad. S » 
Demy is pro- 


i«Foolscap'" is often shortened into “Сар. 


nounced De-my' not Dem'y- 
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Observe that in the case of the double sizes it is the 
shorter side which is doubled, thus: Crown, 15in. X 20 in.; 
Double Crown, 20 in. X 30 in.; while in the quadruple 
sizes both sides are doubled, thus: Crown, 15 in. X 20 in.; 
Quad. Crown, 30 in. X 40 in. 

There are various other sizes of printing papers, cach 


having distinctive names, thus:— 


Pott which measures - - 19g in. X 155 in. 
. Post 2 An - = 150150. x 19% in. 
Large Post — , у aes i PRA se 
Medium E: An - = 185 in. x 234 in. 
Super Royal ,, - - - 20} in. x 27k in. 
Imperial Ah m - а о S0 ine 


and the doubles and quadruples of these. 
So that a full list in the order of size, beginning at the 


smallest, is:— 


Name. Single. | Double. Quadruple. 


| 
154 x 25 | 25 х81 


‘Pott - чыг | = 124 x 15$ |; 
абоза Т - - - 134 x17 4| 17 x 27 27 x34 
pee eee Luc | оу a үз 39 
Crown Sees 15 x20 | 20 x30 30 x 40 
i Е Б Оси 3 33 x 42 
ag сыш 174 x 22%}, | 225 x 35 35 х 45 
- - - 184 х 234 | 234 x 37 37 x47 
E Ete 20 x25 | 25 x 40 40 x50 


- | 200x275 | 27hx 4A | 41 X55 
° | 30 x44 | 44 x 60 


if possible commit these names and. 
any case he should always remer 1b: 
=. 
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If the sizes of the Broadsides are remembered, the follow- 
ing rules will quickly enable any one to find the sizes of the 
common folios, quartos, and octavos:— 

To get the size of — 
The Common Folio—Halve the longer side and retain 
the shorter side of the broadside. 
The Common Quarto—Halve both sides of the broadside. 
The Common Octavo—Divide the long side by 4 and the 
short side by 2. 


It will be obvious to the reader that of a double-size 
paper the folio has the same dimensions as the broadside of 
the single size, the quarto has the same dimensions as the 
folio of the single size, and the octavo as the quarto of the 
single size. 


The learner should commit to memory the following 


table:— 
j aes | | 

Name. | Broadside. | common | oie | Common 

ЕР УЖА Re 
Foolscap - - 133 x 17 | 83x 133| | 43 x 64 
Crown - - - 15 x20 | 10 x15 е 5 х 74 
Demy - - | 173 x 223| 114 X 173 s? x 114| BEX 8j 
Demy (Conventional) | 78 x 24 |72 X18) 9 X12 6 XY 
Royal  - - | 20 x25 | 125 x20 | 10 x 125 6} x 10 

| 


There are such sizes as Sheet-and-a-half Post (193 x 
231), Sheet-and-a-half Demy (223 x 261), Sheet-and-a- 
half Royal (25 x 30), and Sheet-and-a-half Double Crown 
(30 x 30). Each of these is half as large again as the 


simple size. 
Annexed is a table of the dimensions of all kinds of print- 
ing papers in ordinary use and their sub-divisions. 
Cards.—Cards are called "large" and “small,” with 
sub-divisions and multiples of these. "They are usually cut 
out of a sheet of cardboard of “Royal” size, which means 
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25 in. X 20in. Тһе following are their names and dimen- 
© 


sions: - 

Inches. Inches, 
Third Large, or Thirds 14 x 3 Large - = 
Extra Third Large -17х3 | Correspondence - 
Town Size - - op N Double Small - 
Half Small - - - 1i x 28 Double Large - 1l x 6i 
Half Large - - = 21x03 Quadruple Small - 13 X 74 
Reduced Small - - 21 x 345 Quadruple Large GL x 9 
Small - = - - 28 x 35 


The following table shows the number of cards that can 
be cut from a sheet of cardboard of Royal size :— 


Thirds - - 96 Large - - 32 | Double Large - 16 
Extra Thirds - 80 Correspondence 28 Quadruple Small 12 
Small - - 50 Double Small - 25 Quadruple Large 8 


The New Official size of post-cards (54 in. х 3i in.) and 
the popularity of picture post-cards necessitated a cardboard 
of special size to prevent waste. M sasuring 28% in. X 224 in., 
it is made in various qualities, and 32 New Official size 
cards can be cut from the full sheet. 

Visiting Cards ave of two sizes: Gentlemen's, 11 in. x 
Зіп.; ladies’, 93 in. X 38 in., the latter being in fact a 
"small" card. 

Memorial Cards are usually of three sizes: Single, 3 in. 
X 43 in, Le. a large card; and, double, 3 in. X 9 in.; and 
double correspondence, З} in. X 9 in. Both the last-named 


are made for folding either the upright or the oblong way. 


Writing Papers.—Though by far the greater part of 
letterpress printing is executed on printing papers, for some 
work writing papers are used. It is therefore necessary to 
have at hand the dimensions of these papers, though the 
beginner need certainly not commit them to memory. We 
insert them here that the whole subject of dimensions of 
papers may be dealt with together. 
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The following is a list of the most usual writings, with the average 


weights of good qualities :— 


eee rennen 


Name. 


Emperor  - - - a z E 
Antiquarian - - - i z 
Double Elephant - - - - 
Atlas - - - = = - 2 
Colombier - - - E 3 Ё 
Imperial - - - А 5 3 
Elephant - - - - : - 
Super Royal - 5 = E 2 
Royal - - : 2 , E 3 
Medium (varies, but now usually  - 
Scribbling Demy - - - - 
Large Post - - - - - - 
Сору - - - - - - - 
Demy - - - - - - - 
Post - - - - - - - 
Pinched Post - - - - - 
Foolscap - - . - - - 
Pinched Foolscap - - - - 
Sheet-and-a-third Foolscap - - 
Sheet-and-a-half Foolscap - - - 
Pott - = > = 
Sheet-and-a-half Pott - - - - 
Envelope Paper - - - - - 


Bank of England Note - - = 
Bill of Exchange - - : Z 


VOL. I. 3 
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Dimensions, 
72 x 48 
58 х 31 
40 х 26% 
34 x 26 
343 x 233 
30 x 22 
2865023 
27 x 19 
24 x 19 
23 x 18 
223 x 173 
21 x 164 
20 x 16 
20 x 15} 
19 x 154 
183 x 144 
163 x 13} 
16 x I3 
22 x 133 
243 x 134 
15 x 123 
223 x 124 
1992019 
2159x107 
Six 54 
12 x 4 


Usual 
Weights 
Ib. 
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The Note and Letter Papers, with their most common sub-divisions, 
are as follows, but the sizes vary in different warehouses :— 


a ——————À 99 


Name, Size. 


Medium Folio - - А 3 s Я ` 


ay CGS EUN UN у rcs f 
ü».7 SAO). КЕШ ie Goa S 5] 
Large Post Folio - - E z - - 101 
e », Ato (Commercial Letter Size) - 8 

v a KOVO a „ » e 5 

" » 16mo - - - - - - - 4 
Demy Folio - - - - - - | 98 
е wo noce c a ae ERES 73 
xcVENG 27 3 c з MELLE 4j 
» 16mo - - - - - - - 38 
Copy Folio - - - - - - - - х 10 
ME ес бу жа oo cog [^ 40x 8 

м Svo - - - - - - - - | 72 x 45 
Post Folio - : - - - - - - | 154x 94 
PESE IU S x lE BY sx ym 
» Svo (Usual Note Size - - - = 7 x 48 
» l6mo - - - - - - - - | 48 x 3B 
Foolscap Broad Folio з c ERE MEINT 
УУ Long Folio - - - - ze 16 x 68 

bo 4to 2 = : : 5 = Б S x 63 

Е ЗЕ Е - - REN] 6} x 4 
Albert SF У ae е: шз ыч ЕЁ | 6 x 4 
ueen z - - = Ё = + : S8 x 31 
Bae of Wales - - - = = - | i x 5 


Foreign Papers.—Intercourse with the Continent is now so 
common that it is eminently desirable for English printers to know 
the names and dimensions of the different-sized sheets of paper used 
in the chief countries of Europe.. Some years ago the Printers’ 
Register published tables showing the names and dimensions of the 
papers used in France, Italy, and Germany, and these we now re- 
produce with the remarks annexed to them. Herr Goebel has again 
kindly revised for this Edition the matter relating to Papers used in 
Germany. 
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Name. Centimetres, Inches. 
Pot - - - - - - - 3l x 42 12:2 x 16-5 
Poulet - - - - - 225 x 28 8:6 x 11:0 
| Couronne - - - - - 36 x 46 14:2 x 18:1 
Еси - - - - - - 40 x 52 15:7 x 20:4 
Coquille - - - - - - 45 x 56 17:7 x 22:0 
Cloche Normande - - - 35x 52 13:8 x 20:4 
Tellière - - - - 33 x 44 13:0 x 17:3 
Griffon E - - - 95x 45 13:8 x 17:7 
Carré - - - - 45 x 56 17:7 x 22:0 
Cavalier - - - - 17 х 60 18:5 x 23:6 
Raisin - - - - - 50x 65 19:7 x 25:6 
Petit Jésus - - - 55 x 70 21°6 x 27:5 
Jésus-Musique - - - - 54x 70 22:0 x 27:5 
| Grand Jésus - - - - 56x 75 22:4 x 29:5 
{ Petit Colombier - - - - 60 x 80 23:6 x 31:5 
Grand Colombier - - - - 62 x 90 24:4 x 35:4 
Grand Aigle - - - - - 73 x 102 28:8 x 40:0 
| Grand Monde - - - - 90 x 120 35:4 x 47:1 


FOREIGN 


PAPERS. 


FRENCH. 


The sizes chiefly used are Carré, Raisin, and Jésus. 
Petit Colombier is also called Soleil. 
M. Motteroz, of Paris, who kindly revised the above table, added 
the following remarks :— 
The sizes of papers have been, for several years, very irregular in 


for legal work 


France. 


Telli?re is used 


The above dimensions are the most generally accepted. 


Poulet is the quarto of Coquille after having been trimmed for 


making Svo letter paper. 


trimming it is about 21 x 27 cm. 


Coquille is of the same dimensions as Carré. 
as regards make and surface. 


writing paper is 
the same size. 


made. 


It is at first 22:05 x 28 cm., but after 


The papers differ only 
It is of the different Coquilles that 


Carré is the term used for printing papers of 


The pulp used for Coquille (la pate Coquille) serves for 


all the other sizes of paper used for writing upon, or for hard printing 


papers. 


pate Coquille,” etc. 


Stationers therefore talk of ** Couronne pate Coquille,” “ Raisin — — 
The word ‘‘Coquille’’ thus has two meanings. 


Generally it signifies a hard paper of 45 x 56 cm., and this is always : 
what is sent by the stationers if no other word is added to modify 

the signification. “Donnez-moi de la Double Couronne pate Coquille” _ 
means, “Give me some writing paper 46 x 72cm.” 
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36 FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Stationers generally keep the various papers in double and quad- 
ruple si 


s, and printers cut them up when they want a single size. 

“ Petit" and **Grand" are no longer used in connection with 
* Raisin." 

Jésus and the sizes larger have no longer uniform dimensions. In 
every warehouse there are several sizes of Yésus, Colombier, etc., and 
it is seldom that the Yésus, etc., of one maker tally with the papers 
of the same names made by other houses. The cause of these differ- 
ences is the desire of every publisher to have volumes different in 
size from those of his confrères. 

The dimensions given above are those of machine-made papers. 
Haud-made papers are always one or two centimetres less each way. 


ITALIAN. 


The following are the usual sizes of Italian papers :—- 


Name. Centimetres, | Inches. 
| | 

Ottavina - - - - - ІСТ 57875 85 
Sestina - - - - - ТӘ ж УУ 80751627970; 
Quartina S | 221i Ор 831-106 
Mezzanella - - - - - 23 x 36 | 9:0 x 14:2 
Olandina - - - - - 2 x 89 98 x 15:8 
Quadrotta (formato Francese) 5 265x 42 10:4 x 16:5 

4 formato Italiano) - 275 x 445 10:6 x 17-4 

zs formato Tedesco) - 29 Xx 48 11-4 x 18:9 
Processo, or Notarile  - - - 26 х 38 10:2 x 15:0 
Protocollo, or Pellegrina - - 31 x 42 | 12:2 x 16:5 
Rispetto E = = = = 33 х 45 13:0 х 17:7 
Stato, or Leona - - - - | 36 x 48 | 141х189 
Bastarda - - - - - | 42 x 56 | 16:5 x 221 
Realino, or Mezzana  - - - 45 x 60 17:7 x 23:6 
Reale - - - - - - 50 x 65 | 197 x 25:5 
Realone - - - - - - У 20:4 x 27-1 
Imperialino - - t = SES sS | 21:2 x 29:9 
Imperiale - - - - - 61 x SI | 24-9 x 82:0 
Elefante - - = > = 66 x 96 | 2605 37-8 
Aquila - - - - - = | 70 x100 | 275 x 39-4 
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GERMAN. 


Herr Goebel, of Stuttgart, furnished the following information :— 
Schretbpapier (Writing Paper) :— 


Name. | Centimetres. | Inches. 


Schlángle - - - - - 
Canzlei ! - - - - - 

" (Untrimmed) - - - 
Propatria - - - - - 
І 


-Owen = = - - 


Bücher and Zeichnen-Papier (Paper for Account Books and for Draw- 
ings, the former being glazed, the latter not) :— 


Name. Centimetres. | Inches. 
3 ov ort J |- 
{Klein Median - - - - | 40x 51 | 15:7 1200 
| Median - - - - - - 42 x 53 16:5 x 20:9 
Gross Median ж жаз ж бш М ДД 1580 | 17:810018 
Klein Royal - -- 2 = | 48x ба | тарле 
Noten Royal (for Music) - - 50 x 66 | 19:7 x 26:0 
Gross Royal - - - - = | 525 78 8) 205 
Super Royal - - - - - | 53x 74 20:9 x 28:8 
Imperial - - - - - -, 55 x 76 21°7 62979 
Adler - - - - - - 62x 90 | 244 x 35:5 
Gross Elephant  - - - - 67 x 103 | 26:3 x 40:5 
| 


Printing Papers.—There used to be no fixed sizes of printing papers 
in Germany, the sheets being always cut to order, each publisher 


choosing his own size. 
Lately, however, the leading firms have fixed twelve so-called 


“normal sizes” :— 


| { | | 
Size. | Centimetres. | Size. | Centimetres. Size. Centimetres. 


33 X 42 No. 40x5 : 48 x 64 


34 x 43 | 24015363 50 х 65 
36 х 45 44 x 54 x 68 
38 x 48 | 46x5 57 x 78 


1 Also called ‘‘ Reichsformat," from its adoption in all Government 


offices. 
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The doubles of these sizes are also made. Orders are given by 
the number of sheets required: thus, “8,000 sheets of size No. 6,” 
not by the ream or quire. 

The French size '* Coquille ” is used for letter-paper, and “ Raisin ” 
by the manufacturers of paper coloured or stained on one side 


The following list of the principal English sizes, expressed in 
centimetres, may be useful for occasional comparison :—- 


Name. Centimetres, 


КО И ЫИ ec x 39-4 
iuit ын ыс а 43-72 
Post - - - - - - - - - 49:6 
Crown - - E Я ^ = : = x 505 
Demy - - - - - - : z X 57°] 
Medium - - - - - - - х 5977 
Коуа1 - - - - s * - 3x 63:5 
Super Royal - - - - : - « 69:9 
.Imperial - . - - - - - x 76:2 
Double Pott - - - - - - - х 6215 
Double Foolscap - - - - - - < 686 
Double Post - - - = - = - x 80:0 
Double Crown - - - - - - x 76:2 
Double Demy - - - б - = = x 888 
Double Royal - - - - - - - x 101-6 
Double Super Royal - - а а E 69:9 x 10-0 


Saee 
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PART I. 


THE TYPES AND APPLIANCES DESCRIBED. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tyres.—The Parts of a Type—Classification of Types—a Fount of 
Type—Names and Sizes of Type Bodies—Relation of Body to 
l'ace— Variations of Face Design. 

` 

Турез.—-А type, as stated in the second chapter, is a piece 
of metal or wood, generally rectangular, which has cast or 
cut in relief on one (the top) of its six sides the distinctive 
design it is to impress. 

The Parts of a Type.—Each part of a type has a 
distinctive name; the main parts are the “face” and the 
“shank.” 

The face of a type is that portion of its upper surface 
from which the impression is taken. It is marked a in the 
annexed diagram. 

The faces of some types are divided into parts. In 
capitals such as M the outline M ts called the stem, and the 
thin horizontal lines at the top and bottom of “each upright 
stroke are called serifs (also spelt cerifs, ceriphs, and 


surryphs). 
A capital letter without serifs is called sans-serif, or, as 


it is often written, sanserif. 
In such characters as the sloping or "italic" f, J, y, By 
etc., part of the face overhangs the shank; such part is 


called the keri. 
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The beard comprises the top of the type below the 
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bottom line of the face; it is divided into the bevel, or 


sloping portion, marked b in the annexed | 

a л j 
ob figure, and the shoulder, or flat portion, | 

5 marked c. | 


When types are set up close together 
there is a little space between the faces; 
this is called the counter (d). 

The shank, marked s, is the entire body i 
of the type, exclusive of the face. The front i 
part of it (v) is called by compositors the 
belly ; the corresponding part on the other 

‘side (y) is called the back. 
| 4 M JA The nick, marked (и), is a groove extending 
u UP “hor Zoae across the shank a little above the feet.' Its 
{ 47 use is twofold. It enables the workman to know which is 
oy the bottom of the letter at first sight instead of scrutinizing 

it, a matter of the greatest importance, as will be seen when 
the process of “composition” is described. The nick also 
distinguishes between letters of an equal size of body but of 
a different description of face; for founts of the same sized 
type, with different faces, are generally distinguished by 
the founders by variations in the number or position of the 
nicks. 
Certain letters in common founts have nicks on the back 
5 of the shank near the shoulder to distinguish them from 
other letters for which they might be mistaken. Such, 
for instance, as the small capitals 0, s, v, and w, which are 
nicked to distinguish them from the ordinary or 
case" о, S, у, and w. — з 
fe The. oove (g) divides the bottom part of [th 
it stands, into two. parts. whic 


" lower- 


е, ог that 
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The feet (f). The annexed is an impression from a type 
turned upside down, and shows the feet, gs. Some printers 
call the whole of the under portion of a type the foot, but by 
the majority the groove is held to divide that part into two, 
these being the feet. 

In most type there is a little round indentation (5) on 
the side of the shank. This is called the pin-mark, and is 
caused by a projecting pin of the type-casting machine. 
In some types, American and English, the pin-mark bears 


the size of the type in "points" and the founders’ initials 
or trade mark. 

Types should be perfectly rectangular, and of an equal 
thickness throughout the shank. When types were cast 
exclusively in the hand-mould two principal imperfections 
were experienced. One of these consisted in the type being 
broader at the lower extremity than at the top, the other in 
the upper part being broader than the lower part. These 
imperfections are now very seldom encountered. 

Any roughness at the sides of the types, owing to their 
being imperfectly rubbed or “dressed,” is called a burr. 

Battered Types.—Types which have sustained some injury 
to their faces, sufficient to render imperfect the impression 
taken from them, are said to be battered. 

Any foreign matter that adheres to the face of a type, 
such as paper, roller composition, or hardened ink, clogs 
or fills it up, and causes a blotch in the impression. This 
is called a pick. 

Kinds of Types.—Classified according to the purposes 
for which they are chiefly used, types are either (a) book and 
newspaper types» or (b) jobbing and fancy types. 

Book and Newspaper Types consist of Roman and Italic 
letters. Тһе Roman letters are upright, like most of those 
in this paragraph, and the Italic sloping, thus: Italic. 

Jobbing Types are used for cards, circulars, handbills, 
advertisements, posters, etc. They are of many styles. 
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Sizes of Types.—Types are of various sizes or bodies, vary- 
ing from very small to very large. Each body has a distinctive 
name, as pica, brevier, minion, etc, or is designated by a 
certain number of "points," pica being equal to 12 points. ; 
Fancy types have fancy names, given to distinguish them 
from one another. Typefounders give book types arbitrary 
numbers, as pica 18, pica 24, because the faces of all types | 
i of the same name are not exactly alike, and these numbers 4 
| identify the faces. 1 
a A Fount of Type.—A complete assortment of types is 
called a “Fount.” * 

A fount of book or newspaper types consists of the follow- 
ing descriptions of characters, viz.:— 


|8 Letters. Points. 
| Ж Diphthongs. Reference Marks. 
| ў Ligatures. Metal Rules. 
" Accented Letters. Leaders. 
1 Figures. Braces. 
Fractions. Signs. 


It also comprises Quadrats and Spaces of various widths. 
Founts of jobbing type include only some of these char- 
acters. E 
Letters ave of three kinds, capitals, as M, small capitals, 
as M, and small letters, as m. Owing to the positions they 
occupy in the "cases," the capitals and small capitals are 
called “ upper- сазе?” letters, and the small ones lower- 
сазе” letters. Among printers the word ‘ “capital” is 
: S pau eviated to "cap." 
ital letters used in the English language : are:—. 
i DEFGHIJ iO WORSE y 
Z. 
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The Small Capital letters are: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQORSTUVWXYZ, 


The Lower-case letters аге :— 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 


Diphthongs.—There are two Diphthongs, and they are 
made to correspond in shape with the capital, small capital, 
and lower-case sorts respectively, thus :- 

AR СЕ, = Œ, ze ce. 


Ligatures.—Certain types representing two or more 
letters, as f and i, which, on account of one or both having 
overhanging parts, could not be brought closely together 
without injury, are supplied: cast on one shank and are 
known as Ligatures. The top of the f would either over- 
ride the dot of the i or be broken off were the two brought 
into juxtaposition; hence the two letters are cast on one 
shank. The ligatures’ are five, viz :— я 


ff, fi, ffi, Я, and ffl. 


1 LL —32. 

In many modern book and jobbing founts ligatures have 
been discontinued. A slight increase in the counter of the 
letter f prevents the kern overhanging and thus renders 


ligatures unnecessary. 
Accented Letters.—These are the five vowels with certain 


marks over them, and named thus :— 


Acute А é i 6 1 
Grave a é i ò ù 
Circumflex â ê î ô û 
Diæresis ‘4 ë ï 6 ü 
Long а е 1 o ч 
Short a é i © й 


gs are also ligatures, but as they have a specific 


1 iphthon 
The oip ht advisable to class them with the so- 


name it has not been thoug 
called “double letters.” 
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Sizes of Types.—Types are of various sizes or bodies, vary- 
ing from very small to very large. Each body has a distinctive 
name, as pica, brevier, minion, etc, or is designated by a 
certain number of "points," pica being equal to 12 points. . 
Fancy types have fancy names, given to distinguish them 
from one another. Typefounders give book types arbitrary 
numbers, as pica 18, pica 24, because the faces of all types 
of the same name are not exactly alike, and these numbers 
identify the faces. 

A Fount of Type.—A complete assortment of types is 
called a “Fount.” ' 

A fount of book or newspaper types consists of the follow- 
ing descriptions of characters, viz.:— 


Letters. 


Points. 
Diphthongs. Reference Marks. 
Ligatures. Metal Rules. 
Accented Letters. Leaders. 
Figures. Braces. 
Fractions. Signs. 


It also comprises Quadrats and Spaces of various widths. 


Founts of jobbing type include only some of these char- 
acters. Р 


Letters аге of three kinds, capitals, as М, small capitals, 


as м, and small letters, as т. Owing to the positions they 


; “ ; А 

occupy in the cases,” the capitals and small capitals are 
és э E 

called "upper-case" letters, and the small ones. “‘lower- 

case" letters. Among printers the word "capital" is 

usually abbreviated to "cap." 


The Capital letters used in the English language аге:— 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUY 
WXYZ. 


1 When an order is given for an incomplete assort 
as, for example, for a certain quantity ‘of different Specified lett i 
is said to be an order for sorts. So when a compositor is дей noe E 
certain types he is said to be “out of sorts." cient o 


Typefo К 
supplementary supplies to founts “imperfections unders call any 


ment of types, 
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The Small Capital letters аге :- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 


The Lower-case letters аге :— 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 


Diphthongs.—There are two Diphthongs, and they are 
made to correspond in shape with the capital, small capital, 
and lower-case sorts respectively, thus :—- 

Æ CE, ж a, ге се. 

Ligatures.—Certain types representing two or more 
letters, as f and i, which, on account of one or both having 
overhanging parts, could not be brought closely together 
without injury, are supplied: cast on one shank and are 
known as Ligatures. The top of the f would either over- 
ride the dot of the i or be broken off were the two brought 
into juxtaposition; hence the two letters are cast on one 
shank. The ligatures' are five, viz :— 


ff, fi, fi, Я, and ffl. 


In many modern book and jobbing founts ligatures have 
been discontinued. А slight increase in the counter of the 
letter f prevents the kern overhanging and thus renders 


ligatures unnecessary. 
Accented Letters.—These are the five vowels with certain 


marks over them, and named thus :— 


Acute a é i 6 ü 
Grave à è i Ò ù 
Circumflex â ê î ô @ 
Dieresis ‘4 é ï б й 
Long a e 1 o и 
Short a s. d. о ü 


are also ligatures, but as they have a specific 


iphthongs 
тве din i n thought advisable to class them with the so- 


name it has not bee 
called “double letters.’ 
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Along with the accents may be classed the two modified 
letters c (с with cedilla) and n (tilde). The former is for 
i} use in words, such as facade, adopted into our language 
from the French, and the latter for Spanish words like 
señor, cañon.’ These modified letters ought always to form 
part of a fount of book or news type. For Welsh, and 
some foreign languages, other accents and modified letters 
besides those given above have to be used; but they are 
supplied only when specially ordered. 

Characters are cast representing the accents only; they 
are called loose accents, and are put above and below 
jobbing types as may be required. Accent marks are 
‘also sometimes cast on separate shanks, and used in com- 
bination with ordinary letters, particularly in Greek and 
Hebrew founts. 

Figures.—These are called Arabic numerals—1 234567 
8 9, and the cypher 0, to distinguish them from the Roman 
numerals, 1., IL, ITE, IV., etc. 

Fractions.—Certain fractions are cast in one piece, and 
supplied with every complete fount. They are—}4 749% 
4284. These are one en' in width. There are also the 
compound fractions, iv Yo тє тв to ty d$ H, each an em’ 
in width. If other fractions are needed they have to be 
made up with small types, called split fractions, which are 
half the depth of the body of the type they are to be used 
with. The horizontal stroke dividing the numerator (the 
upper figure) from the denominator (the lower figure) is cast 
on the latter, thus s. For greater clearness, some printers 
prefer fractions formed with a diagonal line between the 

1Ап “em” is a uni ;aryi i : 

xi dep ы IE 
is composed. An “еп” is one-half ап 'em," These ee EE 
given to the measures because in book founts the type for the letter 


“m” was usually exactly as wide as it was deep, 
letter “n` half as wide as it was deep. 


of types. 


and the type for the 
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DAE 3 ; у 
/5; these are called sloping fractions, and 


" . l rp 
they are generally one em in thickness. The whole of 


two parts thus 


the ten ordinary fractions are cast on em bodies, similar to 
и : / х 
the fraction 16, and supplied to order. 


= "ү E 2 
Points.— The points” are named thus :— 


Comma , Period or Full-stop . Parenthesis () 

Semicolon ; Interrogation ? Brackets [] 

Colon : Exclamation ! Hyphen - 
Apostrophe 


Reference Marks are named as follows, and used for notes 
and other references in the order in which they are here set 
out: 

“Star (1) f Double Dagger (3) || Parallel (5) 

Dagger (2) $ Section (4) * Paragraph (6) 


When there are more than six notes in a page the reference 
marks are simply doubled; thus, after the © come successively 
"* and ЇЇ, etc. But these are seldom used now, for when 
references to footnotes are at all numerous it is usual to 
employ figures or letters of the alphabet. 

Metal Rules ave short horizontal lines cast in the middle 
of the top of the shank. They are of five kinds, the em 
rule —; the en rule, half the width of the em; the two-em 
rule, the three-em rule, and the four-em rule. 

Leaders consist of two or three dots similar to full points 
(.. ог ...) cast on an em of its own body. There are also 


1«« Thickness '' and ‘ width’’ are synonymous as regards types. 

2^ Points” is here used to include a class of symbols which are, 
variously, marks of punctuation, signs adopted for the purposes of: 
elocution, and characters for other uses. The word is not strictly 
applicable to some of them, but technically the classification is 


convenient. 
3'Two-e 
the type is deep; 


т’! means twice the width of an em, or twice as wide as 
“three-em,’’ three times that width. 
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two, three, and four-em leaders, the number of dots being 
multiplied according to the breadth to which they are cast. 
Sometimes, for table work, leaders are supplied cast on 24, 
35, or 4$-em bodies, as required. 

3races are characters composed of two long curves, thus 
——, They are cast in different sizes, to embrace two, 
three, or four lines of type, and are called respectively two, 
three, and four-em braces. When a brace is required to 
extend over any large space it is generally composite, 
consisting of parts called middles (~) and twocorners (— —\). 
Metal Rules are used, and the brace is made up thus: 


Tepes emma Larrea SR 


Braces are also cast on a nonpareil body in depth, but to 
9, 3, 4, or more ems of any larger body in length. 

Signs.—TVhe signs are—the ampersand, or "short and" 
(&), the symbol for libra or pound sterling (£), for dollar ($), 
for the word per (P), at (@), for the pound avoirdupois (Ib). 
The "shilling stroke" (/) is sometimes supplied for dividing 
shillings and pence, thus 15/2. "There is also supplied the 
index, or, as compositors call it, the hand or fist (865°), 
which is used to point out lines or passages of importance. 

Other characters are occasionally included in a fount 
arranged for a special purpose, as will be seen hereafter 
in the Chapter on Signs. 

Italic letters follow, generally speaking, the shape of the 
Roman, but have an oblique inclination. 
a complete alphabet:— 

Capital letters:— 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


The following is 


l'This was originally a ligature & (ef, Latin for and), and when th 
alphabet was repeated rapidly the last character named vec LO e 
se, and” (that is, et by itself, and), which became corrupted to“ per 
per se and," and thence to “ampersand.” and 
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Lower-case letters:— 
abcdefghijklm nopgqrstuvwxys 


The number of long and short, kerned, and other varieties 
of letters is different in Italics to Roman. ‘The points cast 
with the italic inclination are ( ) ? / ; : —the other points 
used being the same as the Roman. 

Figures are usually included in italic founts— 

АО (6 7 0 (0) 
Only in exceptional cases are italic founts furnished with 
small capitals. 

Spaces and Quads.—A fount of book or newspaper type 
includes the pieces of metal which are called spaces and 
quads. These, as we have seen, are less in height than 
the printing characters; they are not intended to make 
any impression. "Their use is to separate words and letters, 
and to make lines of type of uniform length. 

Quads, or more properly "quadrats,"' are of various 
widths, these widths being multiples of the em or depth 
of the type. They are of five kinds: The en, the em, the 
two-em, the three-em, and the four-em. "The following show 
the quads belonging to the type in which this line is set:— 


en. em. 2-em. 3-em. 4-em. 


For use with split fractions like 77575, en and em quads 
are cast to half the depth of the body. 

Angle Quads, as М and other sizes, are also used for 
fancy composition; some are the shape of a right-angled 
triangle and make up for angles of 45 degrees, and others 
form different slopes of various inclination. These and the 
half-depth quads are not supplied with ordinary founts. 


1 From the Latin quadratus, squared. As the words “en” and 
“em” are likely to be confounded, compositors often call en quads 
“nut quads," and em quads ‘‘mutton quads." 


VOL. I. 4 
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Spaces are of four kinds, and called respectively thick, 
middle, thin, and hair spaces. 


Hair. Thin. Middle. Thick. 
(5 to em.) (4 to em.) (3 to em.) 


Three thick spaces, or four middle spaces, or five thin 
spaces, equal one em quad. The hair spaces range between 
seven and ten, according to the size of the body. 

A Fount of Type means not only a complete collection 
of all ordinary characters, but quantities of each different 
character in proper proportion. Every one knows that in 
the formation of words the letters e, i, a, s are much more 
frequently used than.j, k, а, v, x, z, and it would therefore be 
absurd to supply an equal quantity of each. It has been 
found by experience in ordinary English composition that 
for every j or x there will be wanted about 28 e's, 20 t's, 
18a’s and i's, 16 n's, o's, and s's, 14175, 12 h's, 10 d's and 
ls, 8 св, Gf's and m's, 5 p's, ws, and y's, 4 b's and g's, and 
8 y’s. Therefore, in book and news founts the type-founders 
supply the characters in about these proportions. Thus, 
if the fount contains 3,000 m's, it should contain 14,000 e's, 
10,000 t's, and so on. 

Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co. apportion a fount of 
body letter on the following scale, unless any other assort- 
ment is stipulated:— 


+ Capitals ... .. 9 per cent. Lower-case, Points, 
Small Capitals 4 , v and Leaders... 56 per cent 
Figures . e бее» Spaces ... ... 15 : 


Quads  .. 10 


Rules, accents, and fractions are only supplied with new 
complete founts. 'The weight, of course, varies according to 
the size of the type; but the same proportion obtains, 

The Number of Different Characters in an ordinary fount 
of Roman type is 157, exclusive of leaders, meta] rales; 
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and braces. An ordinary fount of Italic type embraces 90 
different characters. Spaces and quads are of course not 
counted in these numbers. 

The reason why the fount of Italic contains fewer 
characters than the fount of Roman is that in Italic there 
are no small capitals, and the only points cast with the 
Italic inclination are the () ? / ; :—the Roman points being 
used for the comma, full point, etc. There are also no 
reference signs, and occasionally no figures, in the ordinary 
fount of Italic. 

Analysis of an Ordinary Fount of Roman and Italic.— 
The numbers of different characters (157 and 90) given on 


the previous page are made up thus :— 


Roman capitals, including ZE and CE - 28 
з small capitals, do. - - : 28 
» lower case, including & and ligatures 34 
» lower case accented letters - E 22 
2 points and references  - - - 16 
5 figures 10, fractions 10, £, Ib, etc., 9 29 
—— 157 «7 
Italic capitals, including Æ and CE  - - 28 
„ lower case, including & and ligatures 34 
» lower case accented letters с E 22 
» points BS. 
247 


The size of a fount of book and news type is indicated by 
the number of lower-case m's, by which the number of each 
of the sorts is regulated. On the next page is a table of an 


English type-founder's bill of 3,000 m's.! 


1Such a fount would weigh about 710 Ib. in pica, 480 lb. in long 
bourgeois, 300 Ib. in brevier, 260 Ib. in minion, or 210 


i 370 Ib. in Г 
Fae There is a tradition in the oldest English type-foundry 


Ib. in nonpareil. 
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A Bill of Type is a table showing the number of each of | 
the several sorts in a fount. 
A BILL OF TYPE. 


Lower Case. Figures, etc. | Capitals. | Small Caps. 


5000 | 
800 | 
600 

3000 | 
1000 | 
300 
200 | 
1000 | 
400 | 
200 
250 | 
100 | 
100 
100 
100 
60 
1260 
1100 
1100 
1000 2 
1000 2 
1000 180 
1000 | У 220 
1000 80 
1000 180 
1260 60 
200 | 2° 30 
200 20 
200 
200 
200 
200 


> 


- 360 
220 
- 270 
270 
450 
- 220 
- 220 
- 220 
450 
180 
180 
270 
300 
300 
300 
220 
100 
300 
360 


а а ec) Т 


dHwmuouvozztur»n-ocuomuuou 


NONE ЫЛ ne darc ees 
хе Ж 


SPACES. | 
Thick - 20000 
Middle - 9000 
Thin - 

Hair - 

Em Qds. 

Еп Qds. 


q 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
£ 
é 
à 
è 
â 
ё 


зшш=шщФ@м<й 


АП other 
accents 100 
each. 

P@thea. 50 

) ү = m 60 
| о" 9 еа. 


MOOR Е 


mene about one-tenth in number of Roman, 
arge Quads, one-tenth of fount. s 3 


| 8 


| 


chro uo Eng 
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The numbers of the respective letters are based on the 
requirements of the English language. Other languages 
would require sorts in different proportions. In Latin and 
French, for instance, more of q and u would be wanted; but 
very few of /r and w would be needed. The Welsh language 
would require a larger supply of d, y, х0, /, and would not 
require j, k, q, or x. In fact, every language requires special 
proportions. 

Jobbing and fancy type is put up according to a different 
scale altogether. The basis is generally the A and a, and 
not the m. 

Further Classification of Letters.—According to the 
positions the letters of the alphabet occupy on the top of the 
shank they are divided into short letters, ascending letters, 
descending letters, and long letters. 

Short Letters are those types which have the face cast in 
the middle of the top of the shank, thus leaving an open 
space above them corresponding to that below. Of this 
description are a, с, e, m, n, 0, г, S, и, у, зу, X, and 2, to 
which may be added the whole of the small caps. 

Ascending Letters are those whose stems extend to the 
back of the shank. This class includes all the capitals, and, 
in the lower-case, b, d, f, h, i, К, 1, and t. 


— the Caslon, in Chiswell Street, London—that the bill originated 
in a laborious and elaborate calculation of the number of letters used 
in setting a lengthy debate in the House of Commons, where it was 
supposed the best and most comprehensive English would be spoken. 
Almost every type-founder's bill, however, fails lamentably at times 
to give satisfaction. It is a somewhat singular fact that the matter 
of Charles Dickens's works will empty the vowel boxes long before 
those of the consonants, and that Lord Macaulay's style, with its 
rounded periods and Latin terminations, will run with like persistency 
on consonants. No amount of calculation or precaution will provide 
for such peculiarities, and, indeed, the proportions of the sorts are 
different now from what they were a few years ago. 
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Descending Letters аге those which have a stem extend- 
ing over the shoulder. They are the lower-case g, p, q, 
and y. 

Long Letters are those which are both ascending and 
descending. They include, for instance, the capital Q and 
lower-case j, and the italic f. 

Superiors. Гог purposes of reference to foot notes, and 
for use in algebraic and scientific works, small letters and 
figures are cast upon the upper part of the shank. These 
are called superiors. The following are examples :— 


Bacon’; (a+b), (r— 1)". 


Infertors.—Letters and figures of the opposite character, 
or those whose faces are on the lower part of the shank, are 
called inferiors, thus :— 


NH,;CI + KHO = KCI + NH; + Н.О 


It is obvious that the distinction between ordinary letters 
and superiors or inferiors is found in the unusually large 
white space at the bottom or top of them respectively. 

Names and Sizes of Type-bodies.— Types are called 
by distinctive names according to their depths or bodies. 
If they are cast on the new standard or " Point System," as 
to which see Chapter VI., they are generally called by the 
number of "points" the body measures, thus: “10 point," 
“12 point,” “20 point.’ But if they are cast on the old 
standards, or the “old type bodies," they have special 
names, and these, beginning with the smallest bodies, are 
as follows: Semi-Nonpareil or Minikin, Brilliant, Gem, 
Diamond, Pearl, Ruby, Nonpareil, Emerald, Minion, Brevier, 
Bourgeois, Long Primer, Small Pica, Pica, English, Two. 
line Brevier, Great Primer, Two-line Long Pr 


{ = à imer or 
Paragon, Double Pica, Two-line Pica, Two.line Badian 
3 


1u“ Тууо-йпе'' means “twice the depth of;"' “ Four-line”—« (our 
times the depth of." Two-line Pica is so called because the depth 
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Two-line Great Primer, Two-line Double Pica, and Canon.! 
Above Canon the sizes are distinguished by their relation 
to Pica, and are called Four-line Pica, Five-line Pica, Six- 
line Pica, etc.” 
Many of the larger bodies are so cast as to form perfect 
multiples of the smaller ones, thus:— 


Brevier - Two-line Gem. 
Bourgeois n Diamond. 
Long Primer = T Pearl. 

Small Pica 71 Ruby 

Pica = a Nonpareil. 
Great Primer = ^ Bourgeois. 
Paragon á 7" Long Primer. 
Double Pica K Small Pica. 


n” 


The learner may ask why such types as “Two-line Pearl, 
“Two-line Nonpareil,” “Two-line Bourgeois," and so forth, 
should not have been called “Long Primer,” “Pica,” and 
“Great Primer" instead. The object in the difference of 
the nomenclature is to indicate to the printer that there is 
no beard to the letters called Two-line Pearl, etc.; in other 
words, that it is a full-faced letter. 

The following specimens of types used in book and news- 
paper printing show the relation of the various bodies one 
to the other; the black marks at the ends of the lines are 
impressions of the feet of lower-case n's; they show the 
exact depth of each body:— 


of its body is equal to twice the depth of Pica. It might be thought 


that Double Pica and Two-line Pica are synonymous terms; but 


they are not so, as Double Pica corresponds with Two-line Small 


Pica. 
1 Сапоп is Four-line Pica in body, but about Three-line in face. 
2The conventional pronunciation of some of the names above is as 
ка, Prim'er, Berjois', Breveer', Min'yun, Non’parel. 


+ 


follows: Pi’ 
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Pearl is the name of this (уро it is used chiefly for railway time tables and work that requires to be co т 


Ruby is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for all kinds advertisments for newspaper. $ | 


Nonpareil is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for newspaper advertisments. $ 


Emerald is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for newspaper advertisments, 8 | 


Minion is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for newspaper advertis 2 | 


Brevier is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for all newspapers. © 
Bourgeois is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for newspap = 
|j Long Primer is the name of this type; it is used chiefly for b = 
Small Pica is the name of this type; it is used chiefly f Z 
Pica is the name of this type; it is used chiefly = 


English is the name of this type; it is us = 


Great Primer is the name of this t = 


| Double Pica is the name of th 


Relation of Body to Face.—It is obvious that there is 
a proportion between the sizes of the faces of types and 
their bodies, and, as a rule, the larger the face, the larger 
the body. Within limits, however, the size and style of 
the face may vary without varying the body. ` Неге, for 
instance, are faces of various sizes and styles all о! Oo harks 
of the Ле body: — 


Д ^2 
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lower-case alphabet are placed together in a line. If they ЕЙ 
occupy a space less than that occupied by twenty-six ens of 
the same fount, the fount is said to be condensed, or, as the — — 
compositors call it, “а lean fount;” if they occupy more, it 

is said to be expanded. This refers particularly to the speed 
with which compositors can set the regulation quantity of 
1,000 ens, it being obvious that a "fat" type could be set 
more quickly than a "lean"-faced fount. Type-founders, 
however, use the words “condensed” (or compressed) and 
“expanded” (or extended) without reference to this rule. 


Here are instances of condensed and expanded letters :— 


MO MO 


Condensed. Expanded. 


Types very much condensed are termed elongated. 

Fat-faced, etc.—Types also vary in the strength and thick- — 
ness of the strokes forming their faces. If they are very í 
heavy and massive they are called fat-faced; if fine and 
delicate, lean-faced. 

Bastard Founts.—Types whose face is small in propor- 
tion to the depth of the shank are called bastard. For 
instance, a ruby face on nonpareil body, or a brevier face 
on bourgeois body. The object is to have a certain amount 
of open space between the lines without using leads. 
Bastard founts are more rare since the introduction of 
machine composition for newspaper work. т x 

Variations of Face-design.—lt has already been 
that the faces of book types are u ; t 
t they are of m 

PE 
sizes. It has T been s 
and SS "i 
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Book and News Types.—Broadly, these may be com- 
prehended in the following styles of faces: Old Style 
(roman and italic), Modern (roman and italic), and Titlings 
of both Old Style and Modern faces. 

The nomenclature of TYPE Bodies and 
Example of Old Style Face. 
| Programme of Excursion. Week Tickets 


Example of Modern Face. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Example of Old Style Titling. 


SPECIMENS OF DISPLAY 


Example of Modern Titling. 


Old Style—A more irregular design of this style of face 
" was almost universal up to the first half of the nineteenth 
| century, when, to a large extent, it gave way to the Modern 
i style. Later, with some modifications, Old Style was resus- 
| citated. The example is representative of this character, 
much of the original irregularity being absent. Compared 
with its forerunner it would perhaps be more correctly 
designated as " Modernised Old Style.” 

For the sake of distinction it is usual to call the real 
old style "Old Face" and the modernised form of it “ Old 
Style." 

Old Face.—The following is a complete alphabet of pica 
as designed by William Caslon, about 1734. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 


erri E Aia 


T 


i d 


abcdefghijkImnopqrsftuvwxyz 
& eoc&ffhfihffbhftfkaümmms 
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or 


A BCDEFGIIITKLMNOPQRSTUFIFXYZ 


abcdefghiygklimnuopqrsftuosxyz 
Fc AFLG hA ABA 


The full range of this particular Old Face now consists 
of 16 sizes of roman and 14 of italic, and the face is 
esteemed by present-day connoisseurs as one of distinguished 
artistic merit. It will be observed that there are several 
ligatures in this fount not used in ordinary Roman founts, 
as well as two forms of the letter s. The difference in 
appearance between the original old face and the modern 
old style is apparent on comparison. 

Gallic Old Style-—The French use a character lighter 
and more condensed than ours. Gallic, or French, Old 
Style is cast by some English founders. Here is a specimen 
of the pica size from the foundry of P. M. Shanks & Sons:— 


MOST FASHIONS change and many are 


There are some 10 sizes in the Gallic Old Style series, 
and the capitals are much esteemed for title pages. Here 


is a specimen of 24-point :— 


HISTORY OF JAPAN 


Cheltenham Old Style.—This is another notable design 
Similarly to the Gallic, it is more condensed 


of old style. 
but has more strength of face 


than ordinary old style, 


than either. There is, however, another degree of face which 
а б 


is known as Cheltenham Wide. 


Colchester Shakesperean Dramatic Association. 
Cheltenbam Old Style. 


Extraordinary Architectural Improvements. 
Cheltenham Wide. 
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Old Style faces are largely used for book and magazine 
work. Old Face, Gallic Old Style, and Cheltenham Old 
Style more often find their province in modern booklet 
work than in larger volumes. 

Modern Face.—Though pre-eminently and almost ex- 
clusively the style for newspaper work, this face is often 
used for book, parliamentary, municipal, law, and company 
printing. Modern face type is made in various “series” by 
the type-founders. Some of these series are rather light in 
face and compressed in design, while others are stronger 
and broader of face. 

To distinguish the various faces the founders give them 
numbers. Thus, Pica No. 18, Pica No. 20, Long Primer No. 
19, Long Primer No. 25, etc. Faces of the same style on 
different bodies usually have the same number, and are 
said to be of the same “series.” 

The difference between Old Style and Modern figures will 
be seen readily in the following :— 


4$ n 2g vt Ox 8056 
01984567890 


Old Style figures are thought by some to be more distinct, 
while to others their uneven appearance is objectionable. 
All the figures to the series of Old Styles of one firm of 
type-founders—Stephenson, Blake & Co.—are now made 
regular in the shape, after the style of modern figures. 
They are used in this book. 

Titlings.—The styles of these vary, and are from light to 
bold face, and from condensed to square; but rar dy eaa 

е Ва in size. Тїшїн are used as headings and 2-line 


' adver tisements in newspapers, and for book title 
ir use was alienos: c exi 
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Booklet and Jobbing Types.—These are used, as the 
names indicate, for booklets and “jobs” (such as brochures, 
advertisements, programmes, circulars, letter-headings, cards, 
ctc.) They include a multitude of fanciful forms of letters, 
chiefly founded on the shape of the Roman and Italic letters. 
The variations are intended to give the characters greater 
prominence, lightness, elegance, etc. 

Types suitable for booklet and jobbing work may be 
classified, in a general way, under the following heads :— 

(a) Plain Types (modern and old style). 
(b) Antiques (modern and old style). 
(c) Sanserifs. 

(d) Blacks, Old English, or Texts. 

(e) Scripts. 

(f) Ornamented or Fancy Founts. 

On this and succeeding pages we give various examples in 
illustration of the several classes. 


BOOKLET TYPES. 
DRELIMINARY Announcement [or Coronation Festival. 
REMEMBER advantages offered. 


ч Carlton" and *i Morland "—Caslon & Co. 


DON CAXTON HAD type faces of distinctive character. 
PRINTERS busy Attistic Type should hit. 


“ Hushing" and “ Hugo "—Haddon & Co. 


CONTRIBUTORS carefully revised and prepared faces 
GENERAL MEETING tried carefully and prepared 


“Qld Style Antique No. 7" and “Poynder "—Miller & Richard. 


PRINTERS will appreciate this clear series for 


MODERN conditions of printing demand modern methods 


« Venetian” (ог Jenson) and “ Plantin "—Shanks & Sons. 
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ADVERTISING is an art, dependent on practice 
PUBLIC taste is being rapidly educated and improved 


б Westminster’ and “ Booklet "—Stephenson, Blake & Co. 


Jobbing Types.—The type-founders’ nomenclature of 
jobbing faces has often been the cause of much embarrass- 
ment to master printer and compositor alike. Why a face 
of definite sanserif character should be called “Grotesque,” 
or anything else but a sanserif; or why a name used by one 
founder to designate an ornamental letter should be used 
by another founder as the title of a plain one, are problems 
of some difficulty to the lay mind. Certainly such anomalies 
are of less moment in these days of more refined typo- 
graphical taste in job work. It is now usual for styles of 
the different type faces to be issued in comprehensive series 
of well-graded sizes. Many, indeed, of the best designs 
available to-day are appropriately called "families." In this 
respect the Cheltenham Old Style is of interest, there being 
no less than 10 degrees of face: old style, italic, wide, bold, 
bold italie, bold condensed, bold condensed italic, bold extra 
condensed, bold outline, and bold extended. Each series 
has the same fundamental characteristics of design, and 
there are 13 sizes of each member of the “ family.” 

Antiques.—The types known as Antique are heavy-faced 
Romans and Italics, whose shapes are of nearly uniform 
thickness, as 


Practical Printing Clear Faces Fine Results 


Two heavier styles go by the names of Clarendon and 
Egyptian. 

Of Old Style Antiques the following examples of 
“Windsor” and “De Vinne" are representative n 


Study the PROGRESS of Printing 
Distinctive PRINTING recommends 


м 
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The “De Vinne” family is also a remarkable one, com- 
prehending several varieties and many sizes of cach. Most 
founders cast the " De Vinne” faces, and, singularly enough, 
its cognomen has been unanimously adopted. 

Sanserif or Sans-serif (without serif, often shortened to 
“Sans” in the printing office) is, as its name implies, a 
type the face of which has no serifs, as :— 


General Meeting of CANTER 


Some sanserif founts have capitals and figures only. 

Lining Sans.—This is some 4 or 5 sizes cast on non- 
pareil body. All the sizes can be used in one line without 
extra work in justifying :— 

exceusion. DIAMOND PEARL RUBY NONPAREIL :2345 
Sanserif of lighter face than here shown, and also faces of 
other styles, are cast on the same principle. 

Blacks, Old English, or Texts.—The character known as 
Black Letter is a modification of the Gothic character used 
in Germany, and was the face cut by the first printers and 
type-casters, all the works of Gutenberg, Schoeffer, and 
Caxton being printed in it; while till 1784 it was always used 
for Acts of Parliament. Here is an alphabet of caps and 
lower-case in Caslon's Old Black :— 


ава dE ff 5 10 311A 1L 00 12 0]9 40.18. 
STUGEBS 


abcdefgbijkimnopgrstuvwryp3 
a & f fi d ft MIA TH рїї} 


< of Black Letter had no figures, the 


The early fount 
etc., being always used; but now 


numerals i., ii. ii. 1V» у 
most founts аге supplied with suitable figures. 
Black Letter faces have undergone many modifications. 
2 


The class is variously referred to as “Old English” and 
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as " Text," and many varieties can be obtained, some heavy, 
some light, some slightly expanded, and some condensed. 
There are also "open blacks" or letters outlined only, 
“shaded blacks," and “rimmed blacks,” that is, letters having 
supplementary lines (the titles of newspapers such as the 
Times afford an instance). In addition there are sloping | 
or Italic Blacks. The following selection further illustrates 
the class: 


Tupe faces judiciously displayed command attention 
Saxon Black. 


For Flustrations of WMatural Philosophy Botany 


Tudor Black, 


Canterbury Gext Series Artistic Display 


Canterbury Text. 


The cylinder and the tightly screwed-down 


Venetian Text. 


Only in Mathematics do We see an Gxact 


Chaucer Black. 


The last-named is also termed “Ancient Gothic." The 
original of this design was Caxton’s Chaucer type, and the 
style was revived by William Morris for one of the notable 
Kelmscott Press publications. Venetian (or Jenson) Old 
Style (shown on a previous page) was also one of the poet- 
craftsman’s revivals and was used for the text in “Sidonia.” 

Scripts are of several kinds. Some represent the modern 
cursive or Italian handwriting, the style mostly favoured by 
copper-plate engravers; while others imitate both upright 
and back-slant caligraphy. Here are two distinctive styles;— 


o мул Advertising 
Principles of ЭДС Фарќ (© вт» position 
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Ornamental or Fancy Founts.—lt is altogether un- 
necessary to enumerate or describe all the varieties of fancy 
founts, for there are several hundreds. Additions to them 
are being frequently made, and styles once popular are 
constantly going out of fashion and disappearing.’ 

The best method of becoming well acquainted with the 
extensive range of jobbing types is by examining the 
founders’ specimen.books, in which the several varieties are 
duly named, and frequently very practically exhibited. 

Two-colour Letters.—Some ornamental initials—that is, 
letters for the embellishment of job work and the com- 
mencement of chapters in books—are in two parts for 
different colours, the one part consisting of the ornamenta- 
tion and outline of the letter, and the other of the letter 
itself. These are called Two-colour letters :— 


A 


The type to the left hand, with the А in outline, is printed 
along with the text, and then the letter to the right is printed 
in another colour so as to fill the outline of the A. Several 
comparatively plain founts are cast for two colours, one to 
outline the other, for example :— 


Choice Colour Schemes 


lThis has especially been the case with some of the nineteenth 
century fantastic productions. Types of the shaded, rimmed, floriated, 
and face-tinted order seldom if ever find a place in job work of high 
merit. The thought of a writer, the message of a social function, is 
much better conveyed, and the object of an advertiser more likely to be 
achieved, by types having the qualities of simple grace and directness. 
Ornament is not synonymous with Art. : 


5 


VOL I. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tyres (continued).—RBodies and their Relations to one anc 
Point System—Point Body, Point Line, and Point Set ү 
Bodies on Old Standards—Height of Types—Type Metal 
Weight—How Type is Sold—Qualities of Good Type—Type- 
founding. 


Relative Sizes of different Bodies.—We have used 
the term "the old type bodies," and the names given to these 
bodies of type are stated on pages 54 and 55. Formerly 
there was no standard for type bodies common to all the 
founders. It would naturally be thought that “brevier” 
meant a type of a certain definite depth or body from what- 
ever founder it might come. This, however, so far as it 
applies to the sizes of the old type bodies, is by no means 
the case, and indeed until the adoption of the American 
Point System, no three British founders’ breviers were 
of the same depth. 

Theoretically, pica was always one-sixth of an inch in 
depth, but even this did not hold true. Some founders’ 
pica was slightly less and that of other founders was slightly 
more than the sixth of an inch. The founders seemed to 
pride themselves on having each his own standard, and they 
esteemed the fact a commercial advantage on their side. 
However this may have been, the want of uniformity caused 
great inconvenience and expense to printers, for, among 
other things, each founder’s letter had to be worked with 
that founder’s spaces and quads, and it was often found 
very difficult to work in one fancy type with another. 
Happily, steps taken to abolish this diversity were eventually 
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successful, and in 1907 British founders were able to offer 
in a comprehensive form complete collections of body and 
jobbing types, not only cast on a system of points identical — 
with the American Point System, but also on a uniform 
Lining System. Naturally, the types cast on point bodies 
can only replace the old standards gradually. In course of 
time, as the point bodies universally obtain, the master 
printer and the compositor will not have to face the 
problems created by the former diversity of standard in 
sizes of bodies from different foundries; but until the old 
bodies have entirely passed it is necessary to deal with 
these problems. 

The Point System.—The American Point System (like 
the French Didot Point System) was, in the first instance, 
merely a systematic arrangement of type bodies, each body 
being a multiple of a common unit. The scope of the Be 
system has, however, since been extended so as to regulate 2, 
both the position of type faces on their bodies as regar ds 
alignment, and also the thickness of types. Hence the full. 
system comprehends "Point Body," "Point Line," and 
“Point Set," terms which we proceed to explain. 

Point Body.—ln 1886 the United States Type-founders’ 
Associato adopted the EU American Point Standar 


it into 12 T parts inthe were. - called “ 
point (American and British) therefore m 
inch.’ 
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Type Bodies, Tustrating the American Point System, 


3 POINT. 
FRR SA PORT рз» 


314 POINT. 


4 POINT. 


d 


414 POINT. 


5 POINT. 


514 POINT. 


6 POINT. 


7 PoINT. 


8 PoiNT. 


9 PorNT. 


| 


10 POINT. 


| 


тї POINT. 


| 


12 POINT. 


14 POINT. 


15 POINT. 


DE 


30 PoINT. 


32 Point. 


( 


36 POINT. 


© 


BODIES. 
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44 POINT. 


48 PoINT. 


60 POINT. 


e 


72 POINT. 


© 


те 
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Under the Point System each size of type is cast on a 
body measuring an exact number of these points. (See 
table on opposite page.) Leads, clumps, brass rules, metal 
furniture, and all similar material, being made both as 
regards body and length to point measurements, are also in 
mathematical agreement with all point bodies—not, as 
under the old dispensation, merely with some one particular 


founder’s pica and multiples thereof. The convenience of E. 
such an arrangement is obvious. Wer 
The gradation of point bodies and their relation to the p 
old bodies is shown in the following a 
Comparison or Point Bopies AND Орр British Вор. _ 35 
Points. Gh Points. <a 
| is 12-to-Pica. _ 11l is larger than Small Pica. 
1j ,, S-to-Pica. | о, Picas E 
2 |, G-to-Pica. 14 ,, larger than English, Es 
3 4-to-Rica or Semi-Non- , *16 ,, smaller than Great E 
areil. | Primer. ime t^ 
3% ,, less than Brilliant. | 18. ,, 3-line Nonp., larger Шап = ШШ 
Е атпода | Great Primer. — — s 
LEE onn Pearl. | 20 ,, smaller than Double Pica. А 
5) c pubs 22 ,, larger than Double Pica. . 2 
6 ,, Nonpareil. | 24 ,, Two-line Pica. > 
7  , less than Minion. | 36 ,, Three-line Pica. 


-§ _,, larger than Brevier. 48 ,, Four-line Pica. 
|9  ,, larger than Bourgeois. | 60 ,, Five-line Pica. 
10  ,,largerthan Long Primer. | 72 ,, Six-line Pica. 

1 


It is to be noted that in the Point System the sizes rise — | я 
half a point at a time to 5 points, then 1 point to 12 points, - 
then 2 points to 24 points, 6 points to 60 points, and after — 
60 points the rise is 12 points (a pica) at a time. — 

The experienced compositor will see that all- 
from Nonpareil upwards cast on the Point Syste 

of i 


fied л 
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Such types as Diamond (44 points) and Ruby (5% points) 
can be justified with Nonpareil (6 points) and Minion (7 
points) respectively by the use of a 14-point (8-to-pica) lead. 
Leads, clumps, metal furniture, and brass rule also being 
made to the same system throughout, a job that with the 
old irregular bodies would have been difficult, necessitating 
the use of strips of paper or card, is now rendered com- 
paratively easy to execute. 

Point Line.—This is a term signifying that the distance 


between the bottom edge of the printing surface or face of 


12 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 
POINT COMMON LINE. 


Figures at head denote sise of body. 


Figures under dotted rule denote number 
of points occupied by beard. 


the type and the bottom edge of the type body (in other 
words, “the beard") measures a definite number of points, 
varying according to the size of the body. Thus, all Point 
System types of the same class on the same size of body 
have exactly the same amount of beard; that is, they are 
cast to the same alignment, and line together accurately 
without any haphazard justification such as was formerly 
necessary whenever Antiques or other display founts were 
required to line with Romans. Further, under the Point 
Lining System all faces, irrespective of class or size of body, 
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can, with a minimum expenditure of time, be made to line 
accurately together by using point leads, quads, or clumps. 

To suit different classes of letter, there are three degrees 
of Point Line: 


1. Point Common Line.—For ordinary founts consisting of both 
capitals and lower-case. (See Diagram on opposite page.) 


2. Point Title Linc.—Vor founts of full-faced capitals :— 


12 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 
POINT TITLE LINE. 


Figures at head denote size of body. 


Figures under dotted rule denote number 
of points occupied by beard. 


LINE 


To line one size with another subtract the beard of the 
smaller body from that of the larger; the result gives the 
number of points of spacing required at foot of smaller 
body. The remaining difference in body is made up at head. 

The diagrams show the beards agreed upon by the 
British Type-founders' Association ' for Point Common and 


Title Lines. 


1 The leading British type-founders are Messrs. H.W. Caslon & Co., 
Ltd., who are the oldest; Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co. (with whom 
the firm of Sir Charles Reed & Sons is now:amalgamated), Messrs. 
Miller & Richard, Messrs. H. R. Stevens & Co. (successors to V. & J. 
Figgins), Messrs. P. M. Shanks & Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. Haddon 
& Co. The thrce first named have been longest established, and they 
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POINT SET. 


3. Point Script Line.—For Scripts and 
similar faces which have long-tailed des- 
cending letters. 

Point Set,—This is the application 
of the Point System to the width or 
thickness of types. Under its provisions 
every sort in a fount has a definite 
width of body, which width is a mul- 
tiple of a given unit. "This unit varies 
in magnitude according to the size of 
body from + point to 1 point. In 
special cases the unit is as small as 
$ point; but the units generally recog- 
nised are: 


For 12-point and smaller 


bodies - - - - - ł point. 
For 14-point to 30- point | 
inclusive - - - - $ point. | 
For all bodies larger t han 
30-point - - - - ] point. 


The example here given furnishes 
a practical demonstration of the Point 
| System applied. "The 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 
18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 54, 60, and 72 
point sizes are aligned with point jus- 
tification. To better illustrate the 
system 1-point brass rule has been used, 
each fine line representing a 1-point 
lead. It will readily be understood that 
in actual practice 1-point leads would 
not be used in any approximately 
similar case, but justifying material of 
larger calibre. 


"limtmHmHm 


= 


are bound by a mutual compact regulating 
prices and some other matters; hence they 
are sometimes referred to collectively as 
“the associated founders.” 


HisHmHmH. 
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Type Bodies on Old Standards.—How great are the 
divergencies of the old bodies of the different British 
founders may be gathered from the fact that of Pica, 
Brevier, and Pearl (to take three bodies out of several) the 
number of ems to the foot of twelve inches was as follows: 
Pica: Caslon, 71°8; Miller & Richard, 71°5; Figgins, 71°6; 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., 72°2; Reed & Sons, 71°6; Shanks, 
715. Brevier: Caslon, 1111; Miller & Richard, 111; 
Figgins, 108°5; Stephenson, Blake & Co., 110; Reed & Sons, 
112; Shanks, 110775. Peart: Caslon, 179; Miller & 
Richard, 178; Figgins, 183; Stephenson, 178; Reed, 184; 
Shanks, 180. Hence with the letters or other characters of 
any founder it is always necessary to use spaces and quads 
cast by that founder, and it is difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to use in one piece of work types on the old bodies 
from two different foundries. This is not so with types 
cast to "point" bodies, for here the standard is uniform, 
and size names are discarded in favour of “6-point,” 
" 8-point," “10-point,” etc. 

In ordering type now it is desirable to state whether the 
body required is a point body or one of the old bodies; but 
no printer who gets type for the first time, and knows his 
business, dreams of getting any but what is cast to point 
bodies. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMS TO THE FOOT. 
OLD BRITISH BODIES. 


Ems to | Ems to 

the Foot. | ^ оро 
Pica. -e a 5072003 Мопрате сс 
Small Pica - + = 2-83" (ЕУ 
Long Primer - - - - 90 | (Pearl 80 
Bourgeois - - - - - 102 | Diamond- - - - - - 204 
Brevier - - - - - Yl j Gem шш M ЫЫ 222 
Minions = <=! Боша 238 


By dividing by 12 the number of ems to the inch is readily 
arrived at, viz., Pica 6, Small Pica 7, Long Primer 74, 
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Bourgeois 84, Brevier 91, Minion 10, Nonpareil 12, Ruby 
14, Pearl 15, Diamond 17, Gem 18%, Brilliant 20. 

for various purposes it is useful to know the relative 
sizes of types, and until the Point System shall have 
become universal we advise the learner to commit to 
memory the Table of Point Bodies on page 69, and also 
the foregoing Table, which is based on an average, and 


gives as nearly as possible the number of Ems to the Foot 


of the various bodies of book types frequently in use. 

In any case, it must be constantly borne in mind that the 
Pica em (12 points) measures for practical purposes one- 
sixth of an inch; for the Pica em is the chief unit of 
measurement in compositors' work. 


Relative Spaces occupied by Types. The use of the table of 
ems to the foot will be seen when such problems as the following 
have to be solved :— 


Problem 1.--А book set in Small Pica makes 500 pages: How many 
will it make if set in Long Primer? 

Turning to the Table, we see that 90 ems Long Primer and 83 
ems Small Pica go to the foot; these are the bases respectively of 
the first and second terms in the proportion sum; but as we are 


dealing not with linear measures but with superficial areas, these 
figures must be squared, thus :— 


Ый SSID 8 REY Se БЫ Ул Б UE 


Now, 83 multiplied by 83 comes to.6,889; this multiplied by 500 
comes to 3,444,500, and this divided by 8,100 (which is 90 x 90) gives 
42529 (426) pages, which is the answer required.! 

Problem 2.—A book set in Small Pica 21 ems (pica) wide, 36 lines 
to the page,® occupies 600 pages: If the same should be set in Brevier 
18 ems (pica) wide, 45 lines? to the page, how many pages will it make? 


1In the Appendix isa table which facilitates calculations of this kind. 


2This book would (obviously to a practical man) be “leaded,” but 
it makes no difference to the calculation. 


8This book would also obviously be “solid,” but this again makes 
no difference. 
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We remember (from the table on p. 73) that 83 ems Small Pica and 


111 ems Brevier go to the foot, therefore we have this compound 
proportion sum to do:— 


111 ems : 83 ems 
45 lines : 86 lines + :: 600 pages : x pages. 
I8 ems Pica : 21 ems Pica. | 


Неге we have to multiply together 600 x 21 x 86 x 83, and divide 
the product by 111 x 45 x 18. The result is 419 pages. Ans. 

But in all these cases we can only get an approximate result, first, 
because of the variations in the old body standards of the different 
founders (this element is eliminated when dealing with bodies cast on 
the Point System), and secondly, because types vary not only in body, 
or depth, but in width, some being extended and others condensed. 
Reference to any type-founder's old standard specimen book will show 
this, some of the founders having, for instance, ten or twelve kinds of 
Brevier. !t is obvious that the above proportion sums hold good only 
when the two founts considered are proportionate as regards width, or, 
in other words, ‘аге of the same series ; '' for if the type in which the 
book is to be set is of a bolder face than that in which.it has been set, 
it will make more pages than those given above, and if it is of a leaner 
face it will make less. 

If we were to work out these two problems on the Point System we 
should proceed thus:— 

То solve Problem 1, we should remember that Small Pica in the 
Point System is 11-point, and Long Primer 10-point. Squaring these 
two numbers, we set the sum down thus :— 

IL x il: 10x 10 :: 500: x, 
or x = 500 x 100 + 121, 
i.c., x = 50,000 divided by 121 or 413,7, (414) pages. Ans. 

To solve Problem 2, we should remember that in the Point System 
Small Pica is ll-point and Brevier 8-point, and should state our 
proportion sum thus:— 


J1-point д 8-point ) 
45 lines : 36 lines - :: 600 pages : x pages, 
18 ems Pica : 21 ems Pica | 


and should multiply 600 x 8 x 36 x 21, and divide the product by 
11x45 х 18. The result is 407ү. Ans. 

The discrepancy between these results and those above given is 
accounted for by the fact that Small Pica, Long Primer, and Brevier 
on the Point System are different from the bodies of these names 
according to the old British systems. Compare the table on page 69. 
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Relation of Sizes.—Questions similar to the following may arise. 
Taking the body of Pica type as the standard and calling it 12, what 
are the relative depths of Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brevier, 
Minion, and Nonpareil? The method of working out such a question 
is by simple proportion, We find by the table on page 73 that of Small 
Pica 83 ems go to the foot, and of Pica 72: hence-— 


83 : 72 :: 12 : x (the relative length of Small Pica) 


So if we want to compare Long Primer with Pica on the same basis 
we put— 


90 : 72 :: 12 : x (the relative length of Long Primer). 
The first sum works out at 10 and four-tenths (10-4), the second at 9:6. 


With the Point System universal we should have no proportion sum 
to do, for we should instantly remember that Pica was 12 points, Small 
Pica 11, and Long Primer 10. 


In France, as also in Germany, Spain, Italy, Greece, Russia, and 
Holland, the Didot System, so called from its inventor François 
Ambroise Didot, is adopted. The ‘‘ Cicero'' was taken as the basis, 
and it was divided into 12 typographical points. Cicero is a little 
larger than our Pica, and 798 Didot typographical points are equal to 
300 millimetres; therefore the Didot point'is :376 millimetre, and is 
slightly larger than the American point, which measures :352 millimetre. 


Didot E - M Equiv. in 5 ; : 
«DS rench Name. German Name. menean Nearest English Bodies. 
5 - Parisienne - Perl - - 53- Ruby. 
6 - Nonpareille - Nonpareille - 64 - Emerald. 
7 - Mignonne- - Kolonel - - 75- Brevier. 
8 - Petit - - Petit E - 8:5 - Bourgeois. 
9 - Petit Romain - Bourgeois - 9:6 - Long Primer. 
10 - Philosophie  - Korpus - - 107- Small Pica. 
1 Cicero - - Cicero - ~- 12:8- Pica. 
- Mittel - - 15:0 - 2-liné Brevier. 
Tertia =- — Tertia - — - 171 - Great Pimer. 
Petit Paragon - 14 Cicero . - 19:2 - 2-line Long Primer. 
ЕЕЕ Щй оз о ON eh 


E t 25:6 
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The names are seldom used, the size of the type being sufficiently 
indicated by its number. The types most commonly used for book 
work are those of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 points 


German types exported to England are generally cast to American 
Point Bodies. 


Height of Types.—Types, of whatever size or body, 
should always be of the same height, for otherwise some 
would print and others would not. The standard height for 
types in this country is 35 of an inch (or the height of a 
shilling piece standing on its edge); but in some few offices, 
such as the Clarendon Press, Oxford, different heights will 
be found. The height of types is sometimes called their 


»l 


"height to paper. 
Types which are below the surrounding ones are said 
to be “low to paper," and should be extracted, as they will 
not give a good impression. Sorts to match an old fount, 
however, are sometimes purposely cast low to paper. 
Spaces and quadrats are usually three-fourths of an inch 
in height." 


l There is a diversity in this respect also among English founders, 
whose founts when tried with a fine mathematical gauge are found to 
vary perceptibly. The mean is generally (in ordinary fractions) $ of 
an inch, and it is only in very exceptional offices that types of any other 
height will be found. Some printers, however, adopt the old Scotch 
height, which is about туу of an inch higher. At the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, types of one height are used at the “ Bible" side and of 
another at the '' Classical" side of the establishment. This is to pre- 
vent one side borrowing from the other. The French height is 435 
higher than the Scotch, or 3; higher than the English. The difference 
among German type is great; the leading foundry at Frankfort adopts 
a height of about $ of an inch, which is a little above that of the 
Scotch, though the German type and borders sent to England are of 
English height. Russian and some other Continental types are higher 
than the Scotch or German. For use in the fudge-boxes of newspaper 
machines type shorter than usual is cast. 

" used in formes to be electrotyped (as will be ex- 


з“ High spaces, с у | 
| are about five-sixths of an inch in height. 


plained hereafter), 
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Type Metal—The metal in which types are cast is an 
alloy, generally of lead, antimony, and tin. The proportions 
vary, each founder having his own recipe; but the following 
may be taken as an average: Lead 100 parts (by weight), 
antimony; 35 parts, tin 15 parts. A little copper is some- 
times added. The lead is the basis of type metal; it is used 
because it is easily fused and cast, combines readily with 
the other ingredients, and is cheap; the antimony gives 
the lead hardness and sharpness, and the tin hardness and 
toughness. 


Weight of Type.—The weight of a square inch of ordi- 
nary book types is about 4 oz., but it varies according to 
the kind of metal of which the type is composed. Hence 

: a pound of some founders’ type may contain many more 
Ў distinct letters than a pound of that of others. 

As the weight of four square inches (2 in. X 2 in.) of solid 
type is approximately 1 Ib., the number of ens contained in 
1 Ib. of the following various bodies will be approximately :— 


Ens. Ens. 
5-point (Pearl) - - 1656 9-point (Bourgeois) - 512 
6-point (Nonpareil) 1152 10-point (Long Primer) 414 
7-point (Minion) - 846 ll-point (Small Pica) - 342 
S-point (Brevier) - 648 12-point (Pica) - - - 288 


A rough-and-ready way to estimate the weight of type 

quired for a job is to take the area in square inches and 

by 4. This gives the result in Ib. It is always 

o add 25 per cent. to large founts, and 40. per 

I founts, to allow for “dead letter," i.e., sorts 
after the job is finished. 

о 
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500 (Ib.) = the weight in the 100 pages. Add 25 per cent., 
or 125 lb., and the result is the quantity to be ordered, viz., 
625 1b.' 

Quantity of Type Required to Fill a Pair of Cases. 
—-The following list shows how much type each box in the 
cases will hold when filled : 


acdhimnorstu boxes, each hold KADY 
b fgl pv wy boxes, each hold - - - 1202. 
j k q x z and all figure boxes, each hold - болт. 
e box holds - - - - - - - tb. 
Cap. and small cap. boxes, each hold - - 502. 
Comma box holds - - - E - 1202. 


Full-point and other point boxes, each hold 6 oz. 


A pair of cases will hold about 50 Ib. of type, and a 
double case 20 Ib. 


How Type is Sold.—Type is sent out from most foun- 
dries in parcels, the types being duly composed into lines, 
and the whole secured by string. The parcel is called a 
page by the founders, whatever its size. The ordinary size 
in the English foundries is 6 inches long and 34 inches wide; 
in the Scotch foundries it is 61 by 4. Тһе letter m comes 
first, then a, b, and the rest of the fount. Оп the outside 
is written the designation of the fount, such as " Long 
Primer, No. 12” or “10-point, No. 3" (corresponding to the 
description in the type-founder's specimen book). Some 
founders put each character or "sort" into a little box by 
itself. 

lAnother and more accurate rule is this: Divide the area of the 
page expressed in Pica ems by 140. The answer gives the number of 
lb. weight in the page. . 

ExAMPLE.—I have to set 50 pages of Brevier octavo, the size of 
the page in Pica ems being 20 x 34. What fount of type should I 
order ? E 

The area of each page is 20 x 34, or 680 ems Pica; divide by 140 
and multiply by the number of pages (50). The result is 243 nearly. 
Add 40 per cent. and the sum will be 340 Ib. Ans. 
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Types are sold by weight, the price varying according 
to the size. A small fount of 12-point or of Pica will cost 
about 1s. 7d. per lb. The other bodies will increase in 
price inversely to their size, thus: 11-point and Small Pica, 
1s. 8d.; 10-point and Long Primer, 1s. 9d.; 9-point and 
Bourgeois, 15. 11d. ; 8-point and Brevier, 2s.; 7-ро and 
Minion, 2s. 3d. ; 6$-point and Emerald, 25. 8d. ; 6-point and 
Nonpareil, 2s. 8d.; Ruby-Nonpareil, 3s. 14.; 54-point and 
Ruby, 3s. 4d. ; 5-point and Pearl, 4s.; 43-point and Diamond, 
5s. 4d. ; 4-point and Gem, 6s.; 34-point and Brilliant, 12s." 

Sometimes type is sold by the fount, but this applies 
chiefly to jobbing types, other than those of the leading 
English founders. English founts are sold by weight, but 
in many instances the number of capital A’s and lower-case 
i's in a given weight is stated; e.g. “a 48 A, 100 a" fount 
of 12-point De Vinne letter, at 1s. 6d. Ib., is sold for 18s. 

In ordering type it is necessary to state whether or not 
the fount is to contain italic, fractions, leaders, or commer- 
cial marks. In ordering sorts to match type already in the 
office, state the type-founder's number of the face, as well 
as the size of the body; or if this cannot be done, send a 
capital Н or lower-case m, as little used as possible, of the 
fount the sorts are to work with. State also the number of 
pounds or ounces required of each particular sort. Job 
founts, including scripts, are put up without spaces and 
quads; therefore spaces and quads should be specially 
ordered with these if wanted. АП quads and spaces are 
now 6d. and 15. per lb. respectively. 


1 By “small fount’’ we mean one under 60 1Ь.; for a fount weighing 
from 60 to 120 Ib. the price is 1d. per Ib. less; 2d. per Ib. less if over 
that quantity ; and 4d. per lb. less for a 500 Ib. fount. 

2See note on p. 51 for comparative weights of the same number of 
types of different bodies. 
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Qualities of Турезѕ.--Тһе chief qualities which con- 

stitute good type are: 

(a) The quality of the metal of which it is made. 

(b) Its smoothness, sharpness of angle, and perfection of 
finish. A line of types, when viewed along the back, 
should present the appearance of a solid bar of 
metal, and a series should be capable of being taken 
up between the fingers as if the types were cemented 
together. 

(c) Sufficient depth of face, and the clean formation of 
the feet and groove. 

(d) Accurate range with all the other letters of the same 
fount,’ both in height to paper and width and depth 
of body. 

(e) Strength of part supporting the кегп, which is liable 
to be broken off. 

(f) The character of the design of the face, including 
regularity of gauge, exactness in lining” and 
setting,’ evenness in colour, and due apportionment 
of space to the counter, producing an harmonious 
general effect in the impression. 


1 Uniformity in the dimensions of the body of a type is imperative, 
for by it only can a true alignment be obtained. 

?The gauge of a letter is its depth of face, measured from top to 
bottom ; thus, the gauge of the annexed letter H is the length of its 
upright stroke. Letters of the same fount whose depth of face is less 
than it should be are said to be small in gauge. Those which are set 
lower on the body than the others are said to be low in line. 

3The lining of a fount is called by founders the bringing of the top 
and bottom lines on the face of the letter into such perfect straight- 
ness or squareness with the shank of the type, that the whole of the top 
lines, when the types are put together, shall form one regular line, and 
the bottom the same. 

1 The set of the types signifies the proper position of the letters with 
reference to the precise amount of space between each of them. This 
is regulated by the counter, and in the adjustment of this care is taken 
that the proper distance is observed between the sides of the letter and 


VOL. I. 6 
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Type-founding.— It is well for the printer to know how 
types were and are manufactured ; we will therefore give a 
short outline of the processes. 

The Metal.—This is, as we have said, an alloy, generally 
of lead, antimony, and tin, Some founders, however, in- 
troduce other materials.’ 

Lead is the basis of type metal, but without other in- 
gredients it is too soft to impart the requisite strength and 
sharpness to the types. 

Antimony gives the requisite hardness and sharpness, It 
also fulfils another service, for it expands somewhat in 
cooling, whereas lead contracts considerably; the antimony, 
therefore, within certain limits, compensates for the con- 
traction, causing the alloy to retain the full size of the 
mould, and further tending to make the letters sharp. 

Tin keeps the metal at the proper degree of fluidity which 
ensures the metal running. It also contributes additional 
.hardness, strength, and toughness, and a finer grain to the 
whole, by causing the constituents to become more intimately 
incorporated one with another, upon which the solidity of 
the type greatly depends. 

The essential qualities of a good type metal are: (a) 
hardness; (b) toughness; (c) capability to take a fine and 
clean-cut impression from the mould; (d) complete homo- 
geneousness, with an absence of soft parts; (e) fusibility at 


the shank. To meet this in certain founts—generally American jobbing 
founts of 18-point and upwards—in such combinations as WAY, where 
the angular strokes of each letter leave an unusual amount of white 
when they come together, a system of mortising is adopted, z.e., а 
section of the shank to the depth of a pica middle (3-points), or an en 
quad (6-points), space is cut away, allowing the letters to come almost 
close, thus making the counter more symmetrical. 

1See discussion on constituents of type metal at meeting of Society 
of Arts, 19th March, 1873, reported in Journal of the Society of Arts, 
vol. xxi., p. 332, etc. 
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a temperature not higher than that which the mould will 
bear. 

Proportions.—There are several distinct kinds of type 
metal used in the trade, each differing in its degree of 
hardness. The softest metal is used for casting leads, 
clumps, quotations, and the like; the intermediate grade 
for the larger, and the hardest for the smallest letters. 

Each founder has his own formula for mixing the alloy, 
varying to some extent from the standard given on page 78. 
Copper is used by the best founders, but only a very small 
quantity. Its presence can sometimes be detected by a 
purplish tinge on the sides of the types. In improper pro- 
portions it flows badly when fused, and it often separates 
from the other ingredients. If too much of it is in the type 
a chemical reaction will be set up between it and some of 
the printing inks used, notably vermilion. Iron is not used. 
Zinc has been tried and abandoned, because types made of 


it oxidise when kept in a damp place, and become cemented | 


together when set up in a page. 

The kind of lead is “tea lead," which is the lining of tea 
chests imported from China. It is purer than the bar lead 
and cheaper, and has a considerable quantity of tin in the 
solder. The tin is the kind called “block tin,” and comes 
from Truro in ingots. The antimony (which founders call 
by the old name of “regulus,” introduced by the alchemists 
to denote the reguline or metallic form of any body) is 
supplied to the foundries in the thick crystalline plates in 
which it is cast. - 

In the compounding of the type metal alloy, the lead and 
tin are first put into the cauldron, both being introduced 
together. When these have been melted down and duly 
incorporated, pieces of the antimony from one to two inches 
square are thrown into the vessel, whereupon the heat is 
considerably raised; owing to the antimony being far less 
fusible than the others, it takes some four hours before the 
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lumps become perfectly liquefied and blended with the 
molten lead and tin. Finally the whole is well stirred, so 
as thoroughly to combine each with the other, and then 
the contents of the molten metallic pool are ready to be 
run into moulds for future use. The Americans reverse 
this method of compounding. By them the antimony is 
melted first; then the temperature is lowered and the lead 
and tin are introduced, thus avoiding loss by evaporation. 
The first step in the making of type is cutting the letter 
desired on the end of a piece of fine steel, to form the 
punch. Though the operation is slow—an expert punch 
cutter’s average output being not more than one punch and 
a half per day—and one requiring great care and nicety that 
the various sorts in a fount may be exactly uniform in their 
width, height, and general proportions to each other, it is 
still the method practised by the best founders to ensure 
clean, sharp type of small faces. A separate punch is 
required for each character in every fount of type, unless 
the matrices are obtained by other processes, to which we 
shall presently refer. During the process of its manufacture 
the punch is frequently tested by gauges registering to the 
five-thousandth part of an inch, and is kept under cohstant 
supervision by means of smoke impressions on paper or 
card. These are obtained by holding the punch in a gas 
flame till the face is blackened. When the punch has passed 
successfully through these tests it is hardened and tempered 
and then placed, face downwards, in a machine similar to a 


1Tin melts at 442°, lead at 612°, antimony at 810°. 


2Since the introduction of the electrotyping process, several sugges- 
tions have been made as to the feasibility of obtaining a superior 
degree of hardness by deposition on the face of the type of a film of 
some hard metal, such as copper. The faces only of the letters, of 
course, are so coated, and not the spaces and quadrats. The necessity 
for any greater hardness {һап that of the ordinary types is now largely 
obviated by the use of stereotyping, in which the cast of the types is 
printed from, not the types themselves. 
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die press, but much heavier. Underneath is placed a piece 
of rolled copper with burnished face. "The punch is driven 
into the copper, which is then known as the strike. Contact 


PUNCH, STRIKE, AND MATRIX. 


with the punch distorts the copper, so the strike passes to 
the justifier who files off the bulges. When completed, the 
strike becomes the matrix, and from the matrix an experi- 
mental type is then cast in a hand mould. Testing for 
height and uprightness follows, instruments of great pre- 
cision being requisitioned. Any inaccuracies of shape or 
form are corrected, and a fresh type is cast: the operation Y 
being repeated until the type is perfectly rectangular. E. 
The old-fashioned hand mould is of two equal parts, ~ 
made of wood and lined with iron. In casting with a hand — 
mould the molten metal is either poured into the orifice or 
is injected with a hand pump. aE 
With one of the leading founders it ts usual to cut 
the letters N, O, and P for capitals, and п, о, and 
lower-case; and these letters form the basis in dept 
face, width of counter, and curve of the remainder с 
alphabet. The feet of the n and i being squ 
line at foot, and the square top of the i decides 
head. The o being curved top and otte 
sligh nd below the line, otherwis 
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Besides that of cutting a steel punch, there are other 
methods of obtaining matrices. Probably the best known 
is the electrotype process, for which enlarged drawings of 
the characters to be produced are generally employed 
conjunction with an engraving machine which, under the 
hands of a skilled operator, reproduces the design in relief 
on metal blocks to the size required. The matrix is obtained 
by placing the metal engraving in a bath containing a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper in conjunction with an electric 
battery, by means of which it is thickly coated with copper. 


RING-TAILED HAND MOULD. 


"Care is taken to prevent the copper mould thus deposited 

ў adhe ing to the engraving, by covering the latter with 

i a hin liquid solution of pl tinum, mercury, nickel, or silver. 
s counterpart of t e metal 
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method is the engraving process. By it the matrices are 
engraved direct, by an engraving machine working from 
patterns, the patterns themselves being cut out on a separate 
machine from enlarged drawings. By means of panta- 
graphic arrangements, matrices can be thus engraved to any 
size desired, from one set of patterns. Such a machine 
offers obvious facilities for the rapid output of new type faces, 
but engraved matrices are not regarded by experts as 
satisfactory either in the matter of bevel, smoothness, or 
finish. 

Of all the methods of matrix production the steel punch 
gives the most perfect results, both as regards finish and 
durability; and this, the oldest process, is still adhered to 
by the best founders for all faces except the larger sizes of 


jobbing and fancy types. 


TYPE-CASTING MACHINE. 


Up to the first half of the nineteenth century all types 
were cast in hand moulds similar to that now used for 
casting experimental and sample types. Until comparatively | й 
recent years type had to pass through four separate op 
tions before being in a finished state ready for the | inter 
(1) breaking off the jet left at the foot in casting; € 
rubbing the sides of the shank; (3) dressing the front and i 
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back; and (4) kerning the letters having overhanging parts. 
By degrees improvements in moulds and type-casting 
machinery have rendered most of these operations practi- 
cally unnecessary. At the present time, with the best 


modern type-casting machinery, a considerable proportion of 


MACHINE MOULD: TWO HALVES. 


type leaves the machine absolutely ready for use; and a 
still larger proportion needs nothing beyond the cutting of 
the groove in the foot. 

In modern type-founding the machine mould is a most 
important factor. It is in two halves or counterparts, and 
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consists of a number of pieces of hardened steel. The two 
halves slide one within the other, and it is adjustable to any 
width of type. The parts have to fit very accurately, other- 
wise a burr on the type would result. When the two 
counterparts of the mould are placed together, a rectangular 
space, open at each end, is left in the interior. At one end 
of this space is placed the matrix, face inwards, and the 
other forms the aperture through which the metal is forced. 
The interior walls of the mould form the sides of the body 
of the type. 

Briefly, the main principle of the type-casting machine 
consists of a piston or pump working in a pot of molten 
metal. The mould is attached to the machine, and with 
each revolution of a crank the mould is carried against the 
nozzle of the pot containing the metal, sufficient metal to 
form a type being then forced by the pump into the mould. 
After the type is cast, the mould opens automatically and 
releases it. Either by a forced draught of cold air or a 
small stream of cold water, the mould is kept sufficiently 
cool for the types to be cast and ejected with great rapidity. 

Nearly every foundry employs its own variety of casting 
machine, and there are differences also as regards moulds. 
The output of some type-casting machines is computed at 
40,000 types a day; while for other machines is claimed the 
production of 250,000 types for an even less period. Un- 
doubtedly on the perfection of the moulds and machines 
depends the excellence of the types in accuracy, durability, 
and finish, since imperfect machinery cannot deal success- 
fully with type metal containing the highest percentage of 
hardening constituents. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Woop 'TvrE.—Its Advantages and Disadvantages—How Founts of it 
are made up and sold—How to cut Wood Letter. 


Wood Type. 
advertisements, are formed of wood, the face being 
engraved, occasionally by hand, but generally by machinery. 
Such letters range from Four-line Pica upwards to any 
size required. Even the largest printing machines cannot 
accommodate single letters of the dimensions sometimes 
used, and they are produced in parts, each printed on a 

ў separate sheet, the billposter putting them together on the 
wall on which they are displayed. 

The woods used for wood types are chiefly pear wood and 
rock maple. The types most esteemed are those cut on the 
end of the grain, as the cut is sharper and the types are 
better. 

The advantages of wood types when large, say above ten- 
line, over metal types are, among others :— 

1. Their comparative cheapness. 

2. Their lightness, thereby reducing labour both in setting 

and handling the complete forme. 

8. They are not so liable to receive permanent and 

irremediable injury by being accidentally dropped or 
by being knocked with a shooting stick. 
nt or patter made in the iage can шш be 


Large letters, used for placards and 


Y 
A 
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2. They are more durable. 
о 


3. They аге тоге rigid іп locking-up. 

4. They bear without injury the action of lye and water. 

5. They do not warp or shrink, and do not consequently 
require underlaying and overlaying.’ 

6. The letters of each sort, however numerous, are 
identical with each other. This is not always the 
case with hand-cut wood type, but machine-cut wood 
letters are guaranteed uniform. 


“зү 


$, 


Some advise that wood letter should not be used under 
ten-line, and assert that below it such type is dearer than 
metal, when the value of the latter material is taken into 
consideration; but even down to 4-line wood founts cut 
from end-grain are generally satisfactory under proper 


4 


кч, Ve re 


treatment.” 

Founts of wood letter are cut with lower-case sorts in 
both modern and old style, and in texts, black letter, and 
scripts; but many founts, especially those of large size, have 
no lower-case sorts. 

Wood letter is sold in England" in founts consisting of so 
many dozen, usually 54-, 8-, 10-, and 12-dozen if there are 
caps only. If there are caps and lower case, 11 dozen is 
usually the smallest fount. Figures usually make 25 dozen, —— 
though 2 dozen can be obtained. Each point, or stop, - 
counts as half a piece. e 


1Underlaying means pasting paper or card under the type or 
of it. Overlaying means pasting paper on that part of the plat 
cylinder of the press which is to impress it. E 

2AIl wood type should be cleaned with paraffin or turpentine, 
not washed with lye nor rinsed with water. 4 

з American wood type is made up into founts accordin, 
ber of A's, the following being a scale of three foun 


* 
A, 
А 


* 
a 


Capitals 
Lower case - 
Figures = 


| 
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Much variety of opinion exists as to the assortment of 
founts in wood letters, and many printers prefer to order 
according to their own scheme of proportions. The follow- 
ing are the assortments adopted by some of the leading 
houses, and they have been found, after many years’ experi- 
ence, the best that can be devised for general poster work: 

54-002. Fount of Capitals. 
оао ниси MN OPO RS TUVWXYZ, jin P! 
шоо овоо ово 2 8 SA T $313 2A 12223 131113 
8-doz. Fount of Capitals. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ/EG&,;:.-' ?! 
115919/55505:513:4/9/9 48 4 43:24 4498/3 3232 1 1 281212213 
12-doz. Fount of Capitals. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ,EG&,;:.-' P! 
1555555579365 6752666534252 I 1 252252314 
The addition of figures makes 2% dozen extra, thus :— 
12345678908 
Ча 2224222 402 

An 11-dozen fount of capitals and lower case consists of 
the above 5$-dozen assortment, and the following :— 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz fiff fi ffi ffl 
1505009 А eld DIONNE Grd SOU EE дд 22 1-2: Te E31 
with a few extra points. 

Multi-Colour Letters.—For various ornamental purposes 
letters have been designed which may be printed in more 
than one colour. A red letter, for example, may have a 
black outline, and a shade in some other colour may be 
added to it. Each of these colours requires a separate 
block, as each has to be printed separately by the method 
which will be afterwards described. 

Letter-cutting.—1t is occasionally convenient to a printer who 


carries on business remote from a large town to be able to augment a 
fount by single letters, or to cut à line of type in some particular style. 


E 


JY 
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This may easily be done by any man possessed of a good eye and a 
steady hand, if he supply himself with the necessary tools and suitable 
wood. The printers’ joiners sell wood in slips of various sizes and of a 
thickness equal to type height, ready planed up for this purpose. 
Should this not be procurable, select a piece of sound pine or deal an 
inch and a half in thickness, and get it planed to type height at the 
nearest joiner's shop or saw mill. It is better that the block should be 
slightly “low to paper" than “high,” for it can easily be raised by ki 
pasting a piece of card underneath, or as it is called, being ‘‘underlaid."' 
Then finish off the surface with glass-paper, and give it a light wash of 
whiting or chalk in solution, Draw the letter required on a piece of 
tissue or tracing paper the way it is to print—not reversed. If you st 
have a printed copy this, of course, will not be necessary. Take a piece | 
of thin carbonic paper, or of tissue paper rubbed over with blacklead 
or red chalk, and place it with its face to that of the block. Turn the 
drawing or the impression over, and lay it face downward on the coated 
paper. Then trace round the outlines with a needle or steel point. 
Remove the two papers, and the design will be found transferred to the 
block the reverse way. If another letter is required, repeat the process, 
taking care that the two letters are close together and perfectly straight 
on the block. When not required to be reversed, the design may be ы? 
drawn оп a piece of thin paper and pasted down on the wood; the 1 
whole may then be cut through with the tool. For cutting large type a 

knife-tool, chisel, and two or three gouges are requisite. The knife-tool 

can be made by fixing a graver in a straight handle, similar to a gouge — 
handle, allowing the edge of the blade to project about an inch. Then 
sharpen the bevelled part to an edge, so as to make a sharp point ti 
The letter must be cut round carefully with the knife. However long 
the line may be, continue without stopping if possible. When you 
arrive at a line crossing be careful to stop, or your work will be i 
When curved lines have to be engraved, the right hand and t 


Having gone round the outlines, cut away with a gouge all 
are not to be black in the impression. In doing s be care 
tbe edge of the letter as sharp and clean as possible, 
the outline, in the direction of the edge of th 2 ‹ 
white spaces be gradually more deeply cu as the 
printing portions. If there is a large spat 
corner of the letter L, only half the ісі 
left. When the black spaces are all ı 

in linseed oil for a short t 
. saw, if they 
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When an extra sort, say an E, is required, it is a very good plan to 
select a letter of the fount not often used, X or Z for example, near to 
the size of the letter required. Take a piece of gummed paper and 
pull an E of the fount on the gummed side. Putan odd sheet or two 
of blotting paper on the bed of the press, and then the pull of the E 
printed side up; place the back of the letter selected square on s 
print, take an impression, and the print will be found transterre d on to 
the back of the letter. Proceed to cut out after the manner just 
previously detailed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Composinc Room PLawNT.—Cases—the Boxes—the Upper and Lower 
Cases—a Pair of Cases—Double Case—Treble Case—Four-Fount 
Case—Six-Fount Case—the Half Case—Fount Case. 


Cases are the trays in which the smaller kinds of metal 
types are kept. They are divided by “bars” into compart- 
ments, one of which is appropriated to each of the sorts of 
which the fount consists. 

Cases are nearly always made of wood, teak being often 
considered the best for the purpose. The standard dimen- 
sions of full-sized cases are 324 inches long by 144 inches 
broad. Their inside depth is 14 inch. 

The compartments are known as boxes, and the case is 
lined at the bottom with paper, to prevent the face of the 
type being injured by coming in contact with the wood. 
At the junction of a number of the bars pins should be 
driven through them to connect them with the bottom. 
These are called “ pinned cases." Some are clasped with 
metal at the junctions to strengthen them. The best-made. 
cases are now treble bottomed, that is, the bottoms are 
composed of two thin layers of wood with a'thicker layer 
between; this is to give strength and prevent warping. 

There are two principal kinds of cases, called respectively 
upper cases and lower cases. The latter is that which, 
when placed іп position on its proper stand, or “ frame,” їз 
nearest to the body of the workman, and the upper case is. 
higher up, or farther removed from him. RM 

The upper case contains principally the capital and small 
capital letters, and the lower case the small letters. Hen 
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capitals are called “upper-case sorts,” and small letters 
‘ ' 
“lower-case sorts.” 
The upper case consists of 98 equal-sized boxes. 
q 


UPPER CASE. 


The lower case usually consists of 53 boxes of various 
sizes as shown in the diagram. 


LOWER CASE. 


The smallest boxes of the lower case have dimensions 
slightly less than those of the boxes of the upper case, and 
the others are multiples of them. There are 26 of the 
small size; 12 boxes are twice as large; 14 four times; and 
one six times as large.’ 

'The reason that some boxes are larger than duse is that 
certain letters of the alphabet, particularly the vowels, are 


much more frequently used than the others. 
An upper and a lower case together are called a pair of i 


s. These contain all, or PEN all, of the sorts that 


Sie ee Te 


` 


к: сын a a a a LE ЭЭ А ЖЫ ee ы ыы 


> 
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accommodate these founts, double cases are made. In 
their dimensions externally they are the same as ordinary 
cases, but the arrangement of the boxes is different. "They 
are divided by two stout bars into three equal parts, two of 
which are allotted to lower-case sorts, and the third to 
upper-case sorts. There are 53 lower-case boxes and 49 
upper-case boxes—together 102 boxes. The annexed is a 
view of a double case:— 


DOUBLE CASE. 5 


This case is sometimes, in that portion devoted to 
capitals, divided into six rows of boxes instead of seven, as 
shown above. "The seventh row of boxes is not very useful, 
and its abolition gives greater space for the other boxes, 
which is regarded as an improvement. 

This kind of case is used not only for small italic founts, 
but for founts of fancy types which are provided with 
lower-case letters. 


COMPLETE ROMAN CASE. 


Double cases can be obtained so divided as to give the 
same number of boxes as a pair of cases, the left-hand half 


1Some printers erroneously call a double case a “half саѕе, and 
thereby cause much trouble to the dealers in such goods, a half ‹ 


„being a very different thing (See р. 99). 


VOL. I. 
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representing the lower case, and the right-hand the upper. 


They are called “complete Roman cases." Other double 


DOUBLE LOWER CASE 


cases are double lower cases, ^e., they have no upper-case 
half. 

The treble case will accommodate three founts, consisting 
of capital letters only, or capitals and figures, as may be 
supplied. It contains 147 boxes. 


_ INE WAMISIONNEGECO. а 


TREBLE CASE, 


If the boxes are made of the same height as those in the 
above case, but narrower in width, four founts may be 
accommodated in one case. This four-foimnt case contains 
196 boxes. 

A modification of the four-fount case contains four com- 
plete founts of fancy ог capital letters, while the boxes are 
as large as those of a three-fount case. 

If the boxes are made still smaller, the case may be 
arranged to accommodate six founts (but there will be no 
room left for figures or points in this arrangement). 

Eour- and six-fount cases are not often used, for the 
boxes are too small to be convenient. 

A case is made about half the width of the ordinary upper 
case to hold capital or fancy letters only, with figures and 
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points; this is called a half case, and is divided into 49 


boxes. 


HALF CASES. 


Half cases divided in the same manner as lower cases can 
also be procured. Others have no bars at all, and are useful 
for the keeping of electros, wood types, etc. 

In addition to the above, cases are obtainable with special 
divisions for jobbing letter. The difference between these 
and ordinary upper cases is that several of the boxes are 


twice as large as others. 


IMPROVED JOBBING UPPER. 


Cases, specially divided, have to be procured for some 
foreign languages. 


SANSPAREIL CASE. 


Some cases are made of the same dimensions as upper or 
lower cases, but with only one (middle) division. They are 
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for keeping large types in, and are called sanspareil cases. 
Other cases for large types or scripts have slotted sides and 
movable partitions adjustable by 12-point ems. 


v STEPHENSON BLAK 


CASE FOR LARGE TYPI à SCRIPTS 


Quarter cases are a modern development. Four of them 
fit into a tray the same size as an ordinary case, and each 
of the four is divided into compartments to contain accents, 
figures, signs, etc. (see illustrations on next page.) 

Space Cases. Cases are also made which are intended to 
accommodate spaces and quads exclusively. They should 
contain the hair, thin, middle, and thick spaces, and the en, 
em, and large quads of eight or nine of the most useful 


\ m Thin | "Thin ae ә | 


— 


Mid, | Mid. | Middle Middle Middle | 


dq—| _——— 


Thk. m Thick Е Thick |! 
| 


— 


Quads | Quads. Quads. Quads. Quads. з. n 


NONPAREIL, | 
BREVIER | 
LONG PRIM | 
SMALE PICA 
Pica 
Gr. Prin 
DBLE Pica 
2-LINE 
GT. PRIM 


SPACE CASE. 


bodies of type. The object is to save the time of the com- 
positor, ав it renders unnecessary his walking about the 
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office to justify lines of fancy type, borders, etc., a matter 
of consideration nowadays, when so much display com- 
position is necessary. It also tends to prevent the ordinary 


cases being denuded of spaces and quads. 


For MATHEMATICAL SIGNS. 


Cases for Rule, Leads, and Metal Furniture. Cases 
for storing rule, leads, clumps, and metal furniture are 
variously divided so as to keep the different lengths and 


widths distinct. 
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Cases for Borders, Labour-saving Rule, сіс. are usually 
smaller than the regular cases, and are fitted in specially- 


made cabinets. 


BORDER CAST LABOUR-SAVING RULE C ASE. 


Fount Cases аге upper and lower cases on a large scale; 
they are chiefly used in large book and newspaper offices, 
where exceptionally heavy founts of type are required. In 
some of the older kinds, the upper cases are 39 inches long 
by 165 inches broad ; and they are divided into 49 boxes for 
the capitals and figures, with a few odd sorts. The lower 
cases are also 39 inches by 165 inches in size; they have 
the same number of boxes as any ordinary lower case. The 
boxes in these cases are nearly two inches deep. These 
cases are made in two sizes—the larger, 424 by 184 by 34; 
and the smaller, 32% by 151 by 94 
for storing type, but some prefer the cabinets which are 
specially adapted for this purpose. 


Fount cases are used 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Composinc Room Praxr (continued).—Frames—HUalf, Three-quarter, 
Whole, and Double Frames—Cabinets—Case-racks—Composing- 
sticks—Setting-rules--Galleys—Galley Racks—Letter Boards. 


Frames, the stands on which cases are arranged: in the 
printing-office, are made of some light kind of wood,' of the 
construction shown in the annexed illustrations. 

The height of a frame is generally three feet six inches at 
the front, and four feet six inches at the back. The cases 
rest on the sloping parts, the lower case being placed 
nearest to the front, and the upper case behind it. In this 
way the upper case is more inclined than the lower, and the 


1In America frames are called stands, and in the best offices are 
frequently made of iron. They are generally one inch higher than 
those in use here. Their names also are different. A single stand is 
one at which only one compositor can work, while a double stand 
affords space for two sets of cases and two compositors. 

2The height of the frame is a very important matter to the com- 
positor. If too low for his stature, it induces.a stooping habit very 


- injurious to health, and if too high it seriously retards the speed of his 
work. Hansard says that the height of a compositor and his frame 


should be so adjusted that his right elbow may just clear the front of 
the lower case by the a and y boxes without the smallest elevation of 
the shoulder-joint, and his breast be opposite the thick space, Л, and c 
boxes. Most printers think that a frame of this height is the best, both 
for quickness in composition and the reduction of fatigue to the 
minimum. А man about 5 feet 6 inches high will find the ordinary 
frames well adapted for him, but a taller man may elevate the cases by 
putting others underneath them; and a shorter mau may stand on 
something that will raise him above the floor. Some remarks on the 
height of frames as conducing to speed in working will be made sub- 
sequently, when treating of composition. 
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boxes are brought nearer to the compositor than if the case 
were in a more horizontal position. 
Frames are of various kinds, v/z., half frames, three- 


quarter frames, whole frames, and double frames. 


HALF FRAME. THREE*QUARTER FRAME, 


Half frames ave about 28 inches wide. They hold one 
pair of cases only (on the top), but are sometimes fitted 
below with ledges or racks for half cases. 

Three-quarter frames are about 39 inches wide, accommo- 
date one pair of cases in position at the top, and are fitted 
with a rack underneath to contain reserve cases. 


WHOLE FRAME. 


The rack is usually made up of ten ledges, placed two 
inches apart. The frame thus affords space for five pairs 


of cases. 
Whole frames hold two pairs of cases in position on the 
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top. They contain a rack underneath for holding five pairs 

of cases. The remaining space, which may be to the right t 
or to the left, is either open, as in the illustration, or closed | 
and used as a cupboard for the compositor's clothes, food, 
ete., or is fitted up with drawers for copy, proofs, time 
sheets, ctc. 

Double frames hold two pairs of cases on the top, but are 
made wider so as to contain two racks underneath, with 
accommodation together for twenty cases. 

Frames of a smaller size than the half frames are made 
with racks which contain ten of the half cases mentioned 


DOUBLE Е КАМЕ. 


in the last chapter, and two in position оп the top. Being 
only about twenty-two inches wide, they can be placed in a 
spare corner. Other frames contain the same size of cases, 
but have small drawers at the side; they hold an ordinary 
pair of cases on the top. 

Cabinets are largely used in place of frames, over which 
they possess important advantages. They are of several 
kinds, the same height as frames, and the different widths 
are about those of half, three-quarter, whole, and double 
frames. Cases when placed in the racks of the ordi 
frames have an open space between them, and this lets in in 
the dust. The tops, sides, apd backs of Се £ ar 
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of thin strips of steel, fit close together and are thus 
rendered dust-proof. Handles are provided for the cases 
to be withdrawn, and the mounted cases rest on metal 
brackets. Great economy of space is effected, the case 
accommodation being 50 per cent. more than that of 
ordinary frames. 


DUST-PROOF CABINET. 


This cabinet, in addition to two pairs of cases mounted, 
provides room for 20 cases on either side, and its arrange- 
ment allows free access to these without interrupting com- 
positors working at the cases mounted. When correcting 
matter the lower-case is tilted to the back of the bracket as 
shown (a projection on the bracket locks the case and 
prevents it being upset when so tilted), and the lower part 
of the bracket is used as a galley rest. 


Some cabinets about the size of a whole frame are fitted 
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with letter boards or with galley racks, while others have 
galley trays, as shown in this illustration :-— 


Л 


E E р ЛАЕШ: 


TUE 


DUST-PROOF CABINET WITH GALLEY TRAY. 


Here, too, the arrangement for sliding in the lower case 
enables the compositor to correct his galley without blocking 
half the lower case in so doing, as is done when correcting 
on ordinary frames. : * 
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against the walls of the composing room. Some, called 

double case-racks, hold two tiers of cases side by side. 
Sectional Case Cabinets are an improvement on the 

old-fashioned "wall racks," and are used for dust-proof 


cases. Each section interlocks and takes seven cases. 


SECTIONAL CASE CABLNET, 


When an extra section is added, it is only necessary to lift 
the cornice on the top section. 

Bulk.—At the end of the frame, and about three feet 
from the level of the floor, a flat table is fastened to some 


of the frames in a bookwork office; this is called a bulk. 
It is intended to hold composed matter. 


Composing-sticks.—The instrument in which types, 
after being taken from the cases, are arranged in lines, or 
composed, is, as we have seen, called a composing-stick. 
The term is generally abbreviated to "stick;'" in some 
parts of the country it is called a “setting-stick.” 

For small types composing-sticks are made of metal, 
either iron, brass, or gun-metal; for large types, such as 
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those used in placards, composing-sticks are made of 
mahogany, and have brass or other metal fittings. 

The annexed illustration shows the form of the ordinary 
composing-stick. 


SCREW COMPOSING-STICK, 


The flat bed of the instrument is called fhe plate. Turned 
up from this plate at right angles are the flange and the 
head, the former being fixed to the long edge of the plate, 
and the latter to the short edge. The flange is 3 of an inch 
high, and through it are bored holes, about an inch apart, 
to receive the screw. The head is of the same height as the 
flange, but is much stronger, and is securely fastened to it 
and the plate by rivets, dove-tailing, or brazing. The angu- 
lar piece, with one side parallel to the head and the other 
parallel to the flange, is called the slide ; it has an opening 
or groove in the part which rests against the flange, and it aoe 
can be fixed at any distance from the head by the screw and _ 
nut, for the grooye allows of the slide being moved backward f 
or forward on the screw and nut, and the screw can be used. 
at the hole convenient to the distance required. This ad- 
justment to the required length of line of the types is called — 
"making the stick up to measure." ` 
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is a screw fitting into the slide; in the other there is a 
thumb-lever instead. 

These sticks consist of only three parts, the body (the 
plate, flange, and head), the slide, and the screw or thumb- 
lever, and they are more readily adjusted than the ordinary 

— Y 
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THUMB-LEVER COMPOSING-STICK. 


or screw stick, hence rendering them especially convenient 
for jobbing’ or other work of variable measure; but when 
any particular " measure" or length of line has to be pre- 
served for a long time screw sticks are useful. 

Other sticks are made in which the slide is a fixture, and 
the whole of the parts are in one. These, of course, are 
only adapted to one particular measure. They are usually 
made of mahogany, and have a thin lining over the plate and 
beside the flange and slide, this lining being of gun-metal or 
brass. They are chiefly adapted for newspaper work, or work 
wherein there is never any alteration of the length of line. 


NT дя 2Я@79` 


WAGE Ик ЕС АН 


HADDON'S COMBINATION COMPOSING-STICK. 


A point composing stick is especially useful when setting 
Point System material. The one illustrated above is made 
with a series of serrations in the flange with a corresponding 


1For definitions of “Jobbing,” “Book,” and “News” Work, see 
post, Chapters XX1., XXXVII., and XXXVII. 
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spring steel projection in the "slide" to engage in them. 
It is correctly marked for points, and is easily and accurately 
fixed. When it is set to other than point measures the 
spring allows the projection to mount the serrations, and 
the slide is held by the thumb-screw in the ordinary way. 
The various sizes made are from 6 to 15 inches. 

in a good composing-stick, the slide exactly coincides 
with the head and flange, and when pushed up it will leave 
no open space whatever іп any part. The flange also should 
be perfectly at right angles to the plate. 

Aluminium is probably the best material for a composing- 
stick, owing to its lightness and non-corrosiveness. Gun- 
metal and nickel-plated iron are also very good. They are 
heavier, but stronger than aluminium sticks. Brass is liable 
to oxidation and iron readily rusts. 

The width of the plate of a composing-stick in England 
and America is about two inches, but on the Continent is 
much less than that. 

Long mahogany sticks, used for broadside work, are 
called broadside sticks. They have a brass slide; the usual 
sizes are from 18 to 42 inches long. ; 

Setting-rules.— The thin flat piece of brass or steel 
called the setting-rule, used for facilitating the arrangement 
of the types in a line, is shaped thus :— 


а, 
n 


SETTING-RULE. 


Its height is the same as that of type, but its length varies 
according to the width of the measure to be set. The small 
projection, marked а, is called the ear, or neb, and by it the 
rule is lifted out of the stick. The part b is curved, and the 
nick is made on the opposite side to allow of the rule being 
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withdrawn when raised up by с. Some printers prefer a 
setting-rule with a neb and a curve below it at both ends of 
the rule.’ 

Galleys.—After the type has been composed in the stick 
it is transferred to galleys. 

Galleys are thin trays, which on two or three sides are 
fitted with a flange to support the lines of type. They are 


of the forms shown in the annexed engravings :— 


SLIP GALLEY. 


Above is a sketch of an ordinary “slip” galley, which 
is used in book and job work. The short flange is the 
*"head;" the long flanges, the “sides.” The height of the 
flanges is the same as that of the composing-stick. 

The annexed is a job galley, used chiefly for jobbing 
work :- 


JOBBING GALLEY. 


This galley is made in nine or ten various sizes. 

Job and slip galleys were formerly made entirely of maho- 
gany; but zinc-bottomed galleys with mahogany zinc-lined 
flanges, as illustrated, have almost completely superseded 
the first named. The zine foundation being much thinner 
than the wooden bottom is safer when sliding type from the 
galley on to the stone; it is also better adapted for proofing 
matter at press prior to being imposed. 


1Sets of setting rules, in sizes as most generally useful, may be had 
from printers’ furnishers. They are often contained in boxes with a 
sliding lid. 
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Brass is used for the bottoms and linings of galleys, as 
well as zinc; the thickness of cither is about the sixteenth 
of an inch. 

The newspaper slip or “column galley” differs from the 
ordinary slip galley only in being larger. 

Column galleys are made with either zinc or brass bot- 
toms and wooden flanges, or are entirely cast in brass. Those 
which have wooden sides are sometimes lined at the head 
and on one or two sides with strips of zinc or brass. They 
should have metal corner plates. In the best kinds the sides 
are strongly riveted to the bottoms. The usual width of a 
column galley is 4$ inches, but “double column” galleys are 
7 inches wide inside. The length of either varies from 24 
to 30 inches, according to choice. In some of the best 
galleys the sides project a trifle beyond the mouth, so that 
the projections may rest on the imposing surface when 
matter is being slid from or on to the galley. For good 
jobbing work it is very important that the galleys used 
should be perfectly rigid and true.’ í 


SELF-LOCKING GALLEY. 


As matter in galleys has often to be printed from for 
proofs, it has to be locked up with side-stick and quoins. 
11{ is usually an improvement to a galley to perforate the bottom 
near to the head with a hole or two. Type is often wetted on galleys, 


and the water cannot readily escape, causing considerable inconveni- 
ence: whereas, if this plan is adopted the moisture can be got rid of 


immediately. 
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To economise time and space, “self-locking galleys” have 
been invented. On the preceding page are illustrations of 
one of these, possessing self-evident merits. A represents the 
wooden galley side; B, the fixed part of the metal quoin; 
C, the metal sliding quoin, and D, the bottom of the galley. 


Sizes of Galleys.— S!ip galleys are usually made in four 
sizes: (а) 21 inches long by 5 inches broad; (b) 18 inches 
long by 5 inches broad; (c) 24 inches long by 6 inches 
broad; (d) 18 inches long by 7 inches broad. Job galleys 


have the following names and sizes :— 


Inches. Inches. Inches, Inches. 
Demy Octavo - - Sàby 53 | Demy Folio - - 18 by l1 
Foolscap Quarto - 10 ,, 7 | Royal Folio О c ШС) es} 
Demy Quarto - - 13 ,, 9 |  Foolscap Broadside 19 ,, 12 
Royal Quarto - - 15 ,, 10 | Crown Broadside - 21 ,, 14 
Crown Folio - - 16 ,, 10 | 


Column galleys аге generally made to these sizes :— 
23 by 41 23 by 51 25 by 61 30 by 41 
25 , 44 25 ,, 54 27 , 44 


uuu 


GALLEY CABINET, 
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Galley Racks and Cabinets.—Galleys containing type 
may be stored away in reserve in galley racks or cabinets, 
constructed as shown in the illustration on opposite page, 
or with two or more rows side by side. 

For newspaper work, where the galleys are all of the 
same size, ledges are often substituted for shelves in the 


galley rack. 


WALL BRACKET GALLEY RACK. 


Galley racks are also formed of brackets hung against 
a wall, the galleys being lodged upon them lengthwise. 

Galley racks are sometimes fitted up under composing 
frames, instead of racks for cases, or under the imposing 
surface, but it is not a good plan to put them under this, as 
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the frequent locking-up of formes may loosen the matter 
contained in the galleys and cause ple. 

An economical arrangement for galleys is to make an 
internal rack in the back of the frame. А rack the full 
height of the back of the frame may be conveniently placed 
between two frames, when they are placed back to back. 

Most galley racks are made with sloping shelves, so that 
the type may rest against the side of the galley that is most 


depressed. 


BOARD RACK. 


: 
1 
Letter Boards.—Composed type matter is sometimes 4 
kept on boards, and board racks or bulks are made to 
contain them. These are much broader than galley racks, | 
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and consist of a series of ledges on which the boards are 
held. The letter boards are simply pieces of planks, truly 
planed, and clamped together with what joiners call “rails.” 
A thin sheet of zine on the upper surface of the board 
enables the type to be more safely moved about from side 
to side and slid off and on. They are about one inch in 
thickness, and are made to various sizes, such as demy, 
royal, double crown, and double demy. 

Sizes of Letter Boards. —The more usual sizes of letter 
boards are Double Royal (42 by 27 in.), Double Demy (39 
by 27), Double Crown (32 by 24), Royal (30 by 24), Demy 
(26 by 21), and Crown (18 by 13). They are usually sold in 


pairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Сомроѕіхс Room Praxr (continued).—Leads: Kinds—Weights— Brass 


Space Lines—Keeping of Leads—Clumps—Reglet—-W ood Furni- 
g I 


ture—Metal Furniture—French Furniture—Interlocking Furniture 
—Quotations—-Curvilinear Quadrats. 


Leads. When it is necessary to make a wider space 
between lines of type than is afforded by the shoulder 
and beard, thin pieces of metal, cast for the purpose, are 
placed between the lines. These are called leads (because 
lead usually forms their principal ingredient) and spece 
lines. Leads are also used for whiting out jobs to required 
sizes, and for justifying types of different bodies where used 
in the same line. 

Leads are in height equal to quads, or nearly so. In 
thickness they vary considerably, but are always cast to 
aliquot parts of pica or 12-point body. Four, six, eight, or 
twelve of them are respectively equal to the thickness of a 
pica em quadrat, and they receive their names accordingly ; 
thus, we have four-to-pica leads, six-to-pica leads, and so on. 

In length leads must, of course, be exactly equal to the 
lines they are intended to space out. As the pica em is the 
unit of these lines, leads are cut to lengths expressed in 
pica ems. Thus, lengths and bodies are expressed by such 
phrases as “ 20-em 6-to-pica leads,” “ I0-em 4-to-pica leads,” 
or by a certain number of points. 

Leads are supplied by the founders ready cut up to 
certain measures with great accuracy. If printers cut them 
up themselves they should use a lead or rule cutter (a 
machine shown on page 137). Leads should not only be 
exact in length, but uniform in thickness throughout that 
length. The top and bottom edges are usually slightly 
bevelled off. 
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The best leads are those which are planed after being 
cast. They аге necessarily much more accurate than the 
ordinary kind. The top and bottom of such leads are also 
planed flat, instead of being rounded, as when they come 
from the mould. This enables them to stand upright by 
the side of type, even when unsupported. The best planed 
ls 


called “Point leads." 


leads are gauged to accurate point thicknesses and are then 


Weight of Leads. —Leads vary considerably in weight, 
according to the metal in which they are cast; but for 
ordinary purposes the following may be taken as facts :— 

520 ems of 4-to-pica leads | 

768 — Соса тен Ib. 

1,056 ,,  8-to-pica ,, J 

If these figures are committed to memory, it will be easy to 
calculate at any time what weight of leads will be required 
for any job. All that has to be done is to multiply the 
number of leads required by the length of the line of type 
(or measure") in pica ems, and divide by 520, 768, or 
1,056 as may be. The result will be the weight of the leads 
in pounds. 

Example: 1 have to lead (8-to-pica) 8 pages of a work 
24 ems (pica) wide, 38 lines to the page: What weight of 
leads will be required? Multiply 38 by 8 (result, 304 — the 
number of leads required) ; multiply this by 24 (the width or 


!It might be thought that 4-to-pica leads would be just twice as 
heavy as 8-to-pica, and that 6-to-pica would be proportional, but it is 
not so. By actual testing the following results have been obtained : 
“ Premier” (planed) leads: 1,055 ems of 8-to-pica, 818 ems of 6-to-pica, 
or 521 ems of 4-to-pica go to the Ib. Miller & Richard's leads: 1,148 
ems of 8-to-pica, 766 ems of 6-to-pica, or 527 ems of 4-to-pica. Another 
firm's leads: 1,142 ems of 8-to-pica, 839 ems of 6-to-pica, or 542 ems of 
4-to-pica. These figures show, too, how the weights of one make vary 
The table in the text i$ a compromise, the 


from those of another. t 
figures in each case to make sure 


calculation being near to the lowest 
of being on the right side. 
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measure—result, 7,296 = total number of ems); divide by 
1,056, result, rather less than 7 16.405. 

Point Leads.—The following table, showing the number 
of point leads and clumps in 11b., has been verified by scale 
by Messrs. Taylor & Watkinson, of Leeds. 
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Brass Space Lines.—Occasionally brass is used instead 
of lead for the same purposes as leads. Such space lines 
are useful in newspaper and book work, for they last long, 
but they are expensive at the outset. They are 20 per cent. 
lighter than leads, are usually truer, and are much more 
durable. Founts of 12-to-pica or “one point” space lines in 
brass are supplied to work with type cast on the point 
system. 

Keeping of Leads. —Leads are stored in the printing 
office either in drawers, trays, racks, or pigeon-holes. In 
any case, a separate compartment must be appropriated for 
each size and description. Drawers are used when a very 


large quantity of each kind is required. 


LEAD AND CLUMP CASE. 


Lead Cases, or trays, are similar in dimensions to the 
ordinary letter cases. They are divided into sections of 
varying widths by vertical bars. Sanspareil cases may be 
used for the purpose, and the printer can divide them as he 
requires with the strips of wood which are supplied for the 
purpose, or with the ordinary reglet. 

As lead cases and racks contain nothing under six ems in 
length, some convenient place should be provided for the 
smaller pieces. А shallow drawer may be used, divided for 
1, 14, 2, 24, and so on, by half ems or ens, up to 53. 


e cast to the bodies of type; thus, there are 
ckness of nonpareil, brevier, long primer, 
eil and 6-point and pica and 12-point are 


Clumps ar 
clumps to the thi 
pica, etc.; nonpar 
the sizes most used. 
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Clumps are sometimes made with letters or words on 
their upper surface to distinguish the nature of the type 
matter to which they are applied, or the name or number 
of the compositor by whom it has been set up. 

Clumps, like space lines, are also made of brass, and 
these are very much more safe and often more economical 
in use than the ordinary ones. 

Some clumps are cast with grooves in them for the 
reception of the page cord used in tying up matter; such 
clumps are called "tying-up clumps." 

Angle Clumps are also found in some offices. They are 
L-shaped pieces for putting at the corners of matter; 
especially matter bordered with rules, which are thereby 
held in place. 

Reglet.—When the lines to be spaced out are very long, 
such as those of placards, leads cannot be conveniently 
used, and for this purpose a description of space line called 
reglet is made. 

Reglet is always made of hard wood, such as beech or 
oak, and ought to be of the same height as leads. It is 
made in /ergt/is, each length consisting of three feet, and is 
sold in “dozens”; that is, dozens of yard lengths. Its 
thickness is that of the regular bodies of type; thus, there 
are diamond, pearl, nonpareil, minion, brevier, bourgeois, 
long primer, small pica, pica, English, great primer, double 
pica, two-line pica, two-line English, and two-line great 
primer reglet. Some of these sizes, however, are very 
seldom used, and the presence of all in an office is likely to 
cause confusion. Nonpareil, pica, 3-nonpareil, and 2-line 
pica reglet make a useful range, although great primer 
thickness is much more in general use than 3-nonpareil. 

Reglet should be of sound, well-seasoned wood, planed 
true. Cheap reglet is very dear to the printer in the end. 

Reglet is generally cut up to the size required by the 
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printer himself, with the aid of a saw. It is much more 
economical and convenient, however, to get it cut up to em 
measures by the printer's joiner—a practice which is now 
usual. It should be kept in a rack. 


RACK FOR LEADS, REGLET, OR FURNITURE. 


Scaleboard is reglet cut to 4-, 6-, or 8-to-pica bodies. It 
is not used in good work, leads being far preferable. 

Furniture.—Lengths of wood, similar in every respect 
to reglet, except in their thickness, which is greater, are 
called furniture, or wood furniture in contradistinction to 
metal furniture. This furniture is sold in lengths of three 
feet, and each piece is of the same height as reglet. 

The different sizes of wood furniture are :— 


Narrow .  -  -.  8pica ems in thickness or body. 


ВАЧ i " do 
Special - = = 5 ә n " " 
Double narrow + - 6 » » a 
Broad-and-narrow - - 7 o0 " 7 
Double broad acer б m " 7 


Double special  - 5 


The following show the exact thicknesses of the different 
sizes :— 
DOUBLE NARROW. BROAD. NARROW. 
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Wood furniture, like reglet, is preferably cut up to sizes 
by the printer’s joiner, and supplied in sets. 

The old-fashioned method of keeping reglet and furniture 
was to put the pieces in the drawers of the imposing table; 
but in well-regulated offices this plan is superseded by the 
use of special racks and cabinets whereon the pieces are 


1 


placed in order according to their length and width. 


en ie eae 
ooo iy 
firey 
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FURNITURE CABINET. 


Metal Furniture, formerly called French furniture, is 
used for the same purposes as wood furniture, to which it is 
in some respects superior, as it is more accurate and does 
not expand or shrink or warp. On the other hand, it is 
much heavier, and there are no long lengths of it; while its 
smoothness and rigidity impair its binding properties. 

It has a deep groove or angular furrow on its top and 
bottom surfaces. Its height is that of an ordinary lead. 
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The breadth of metal furniture is always reckoned in pica 
ems. The improved furniture has the breadth and thickness 


METAL FURNITURE. 


stamped upon it, as seen in the illustration. This saves 
much time in avoiding the necessity of measuring any sizes 
as to which the compositor may be in doubt. 

Metal furniture is now nearly always supplied to certain 
lengths, which are regular multiples of the pica em. The 
best is cast to multiples of point-standard pica. 

In width, metal furniture is cast to 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 10 


pica ems. The lengths run from 4 to 50 pica ems. 


INTERLOCKING STEEL FURNITURE. 

Steel Furniture is made of strips of steel cut to point 
measures, with notched ends for interlocking. The illus- 
shows the two bodies (24-point, one notch; and 


tration ЗН: : 
in which it is made. It is five- 


36-point, two notches), 
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cishths of an inch high, each notch is 12 points deep; the 
24-point body is made in lengths, rising two point ems, 
from 8 to 72 ems; and the 36-point body, rising three point 
ems, from 45 to 72 ems. АП the pieces are interchange- 
able and work with each other. For blank pages and 
spaces in formes and for making up formes l'or colour work 
it is labour-saving, lighter, and locks up more securely than 
any other furniture. Being practically indestructible it is 
economical, and if coated with lacquer is not subject to 
rust. 

Messrs. John Haddon & Co. make a similar stvle of 
interlocking furniture in "Tungstone" wood. This is the 
heaviest and most durable kind of wood known: it has a 
very fine grain, and is impervious to water or lye. Reglet 
and ordinary furniture are also made from the same wood. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Quotations are large hollow quadrats; they are used 
sometimes in the place of metal furniture. 


They appear to have been at first used to justify sidenotes 
or quotations in book work, and were called “ quotation 
quadrats.” This exclusive use has passed away, and they 
are now simply hollow quadrats, used for filling up con- 
siderable spaces at the beginnings and ends of chapters in 
book work and in job work. Formerly they were cast 
in two sizes, broad (4-em) and narrow (3-em), but they are 
now made to the following sizes :— 


Great Primer, 2-em, 3-em, 4-em. 
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Double Pica, or two-line Small Pica, 14-em, 2-em, 3-em. 

Two-line Pica, 14-em, 2-em, 23-em, 3-em. 

Two-line English, 1-em, 14-em, 2-em. 

Two-line Great Primer, 1-em, 13-em, 2-em, 4-em. 

Four-line Pica, 2-em, 3-em, 4-em, 5-em, 6-em, or, as they 
are marked, 4 X 2, 4х3, 4X 4, 4 X 5, 4 X G-em. 

When the word "quotations" is used by itself it is always 
the Four-line Pica kind which is meant. 

Point System quotations are made to the following sizes 
in 12-point ems:—2 X 3, 2X 4, 2X 6, 2X8, 3X3, 8X4, 
3х5, 3х6, 3X8, 4X4, 4X5, 4X6, 4X8, 5X5. In 
some makes the number of points is cast on the upper edge 
thus, 24 X 48. 

Metal furniture, interlocking furniture, and quotations are 
best kept in the cases and cabinets specially made for the 
purpose. 

Curvilinear Quadrats.—To enable the compositor to 
make curved lines, curvilinear quadrats are employed. 
These are of the same height as ordinary furniture; the 
inner portion has a convex surface to make a curve, and 
the outer a concave surface. The type is placed between, 
and the angles outside may be filled with type or the 
ordinary rectangular quadrats. 

The American curvilinear quads are cast in four pieces, 
i.e., two to form the convex and two the concave. А set 
comprises pieces of various sizes and forming curves of 
several degrees. All the pieces are accurately mortised or 


stepped on the outer sides to take 6 and 12 point type or 


quads. 
Angle Quadrats are also used in certain kinds of job 
They may be likened to l-em, 2-em, and 


composition. 
he face and down the 


3-em quadrats cut diagonally across t 
shank. An example of an em size is given on page 49. 
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\ Tables for the Use of Leads.—The following table! shows with 
sufficient accuracy the number of leads that go to the pound. ‘Thus, if 
the leads are nine ems in length, a pound will contain 58 4-to-pica, 85 


| | 6-to-pica, or 117 8-to-pica. 


If the number of lines to be leaded out is 
known, the weight of leads required may be immediately estimated :— 


— Á!'*nn(Ó€Ó——— 


] , 
| I Lengt NuMBER TO THE Ln, Length NUMBER TO THE Lm. 
i} ofthe !_ of the 
1 Lead | | | Lead | 
(| in ems | If If | If in ems I | If | If 
| | рїса. | 4-to-pica, | 6-to-pica. | 8-to-pica. | pica. , 4-to-pica. | 6-to-pica. | 9 to-pica 
! { | | | 
| { 130 192 | 264 26 20 29 40 
||| | 104 153 211 27 19 28 39 
n 86 198 176 28 St 13. 250897 38 
i 77 | 109 151 29 18 26 36 
| ОТ у abun 132 30 17 25 35 
| 58 | 85 117 31 16 24 34 
8 4. 09 105 32 16 24 з 
47 70 96 33 15 23 32 
| 64 58 15 2 ЗІ 


NEEN 
55] 


In this 
practically required. 


table fractional parts of leads are not given, as they are not 


1 This table is calculated on the basis that 1,056 ems of S-to-pica, 
76S ems of 6-to-pica, and 520 ems of 4-to-pica go to the lb. In practice 
there may be more than shown in the table. See note on р. 119. 
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The following table will show the weight of leads required for a 
thousand ems of the various bodies of type. The figures, although 
they may not always be exactly correct, will often help the printer in 
his calculations :— 


Ounces or Leaps REQUIRED. 


QUANTITY OF SOLID MATTER. = === 
| 8-(0-ріса. | 6-to-pica. | 4-to-pica. 
| 1,000 ems Pearl - - Жү 5 7% 10 
1,000 ,, Nonpareil - c 61 93 13 
1,000 ,, Minion = = = s 114 16 
1,000 ,, Brevier - : - 9 13° 174 
1,000 ,, Bourgeois eel ЕМЕ 184 
1,000 ,, Long Primer -  - | 104 154 204 
1,000 , Small Pica - = | 11 163 22 
1,000 ,, Pica - - er iw d 123 19° 25 


ExAMPLE.—Matter has to be set which it is estimated will make 
20,000 ems small pica solid. Required, the weight of 6-to-pica 
leads necessary to lead this matter. By the table we find that 1,000 
ems of solid small pica require 163 ounces of such leads; so 163 x 20 

330 oz., or 20 Ib. 10 oz. 


Roughly speaking, a pound of leads covers four square inches ; 
hence, when the space required to be filled is known, it is only 
necessary to divide the number of square inches by 4, and the result 
will give the required weight in pounds. 


Combinations —When leads are wanted of a measure to which none 
have been cut, it is necessary to piece them; that is, to use two or more 
to make up the required length. Thus to make up leads for a measure 
of 39 ems, one 24-em lead and one 15-ет lead would probably be used, 
or some other combination of two that would equal the desired width. 
Leads so used are technically known as “ pieced leads," and in 
employing this method it is well to reverse the long and the short lead 
after each line of type to prevent a bulging tendency that would result 
if this join were made at the same point each time. 
le shows the combinations that can be formed by 
ot more than three pieces being required 

pieces are used in fifteen of the thirty- 


The following tab 
leads of seven lengths only, n 
at one time ; indeed, only two 
eight examples given :— 


VOL. I. 9 
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COMBINATIONS POSSIBLE WITH LEADS ОЕ SEVEN SIZES, 
viz., OF 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 18, AND 20 EMS. 


4, 4 8 Te 10:528 15,15, 9 = 38 
7; 4 2311 20:27 = 27 | 15, 15, 10 = 40 
4, 4, 4=12 15, 1: : 98 | 15, 13, 13 = 44 
10, 4 = 14 20, 9 29 | 20,15, 7=49 
om - 16 20, 10 30 15, 15, 13 = 43 
13, 4 17 20, 7, 4 = 31 20,90, 4 = 44 
4, 10, 4 — 18 15/9137 00:532 20, 15, 10 = 48 
15, 4 - 19 20, 13 33 20, 13, 13 = 46 
по es 24 15, 15, 4 = 34 20,20. 7 4T 
19:97. 22 20, 15 35 20, 15, 13 — 48 
15, 4, 4 23 205099 7 2:36 20,20, 9-49 
20, 4 24 э ДБ mU 3T 20, 15, 15 =160 
{ 9, 9, 7=25 20, 9, 9= 38 
| 
| The printer has also at his command the seven single pieces used, 
| viz.: 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15, and 20 етѕ By using four, five, or six pieces 


together, the above combinations may be extended consecutively to one 
hundred ems. 


It is desirable to avoid, as much as possible, the use of two leads of 


| the same length for piecing for the reason already stated, and because 
| joined leads are liable to “spring,” causing the irregularity called a 
| | “squabble.” 
Hi | Justifying with Leads.—With types and leads cast to the point 
| system this is an easy matter, as all point bodies justify accurately 
| | with leads, one point being 12-to-pica, 13 point S-to-pica, 2 points 
А 6-to-pica, or 3 points 4-to-pica. 

The following is a table of the leads required to justify with types of 
| the old bodies, from Pearl to Double Pica inclusive. It is not abso- 
| lutely accurate if applied to all bodies of type, owing to the variations 
| of the bodies among the different type-founders, but may be found 
LH useful:— 
| To justify with Use these Leads : 

PEARL - - - - - One four- and one eight-to-pica. 
Rupy - - - - - One four- and one six-to-pica. 
NONPAREIL - - - Two fours; three sixes; or four eights. 
EMERALD - - - - One four, one six, and one eight. 
Minion - - - - One four and two sixes. 

\ BREVIER - - - - Two fours and one six. 

2 ; ВоокскЕоїб - - - Three eights and two sixes. 

t Loxa PRIMER - - Three fours; or six eights. 
SMALL Pica `- - - Two fours and two sixes. 
Pica - - - - - Four fours; six sixes; or eight eights, 
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To justify with Use these Leads: 

ENGLISH - - - - Three fours and two sixes. 

GREAT PRIMER - - Four fours and two sixes. 

PARAGON - - - - Six fours; or twelve eights. 

Юорвів Pica - - Six fours and one six. 


Casting Leads.—In printing offices at a distance from the ordinary 

printers' supply warehouses it is often convenient to be able to cast 

» A complete set of apparatus may be procured at a cost of about 

It consists of the following: A small furnace, a melting pot, a set 

of ladles, a small marble slab, a lead mould with shifting screws, a lead 

scraper, straight-edge, and trying tool or gauge. А packet of rouge 
and about a pound of Spanish brown ochre will be required also. 


The mould should have shifting screws, permitting of its being 
altered to make a lead of any body up to pica (when it will be called a 
clump). First cleanse it from grease which may have accumulated on 
it in the process of manufacture by pouring molten metal into it for ten 
or fifteen minutes. Then dip a clean sponge in hot water and'slightly 
squeeze it into the mould until the hissing noise ceases. This must be 
continued until a coating of fur forms over the face of the mould, 
similar to that on the inside of a tea kettle. This fur must not be 
wiped off, but a solution of thin rouge, or ochre and water, must be 
run down the mould while it is hot. 

In the case of casting very thin leads, or if it is in any way defective, 
the mould may be prepared by smoking the inside of it by holding it 
over a gaslight or candle so as to produce а coating of lampblack; but 
the process above described is the surest. 

Having prepared everything as directed, proceed to set the mould. 
We suppose that 4-to-pica leads are about to be cast. Take two non- 


pareil en quads, place one at the top and the other at the bottom of 


the mould, and gently 
heating the mould, cast four leads and clean off the edges with the 


scraper; then with an ordinary lead cutter nip off the ragged ends. 
This being done, lay the four leads on the top of one another on a 
small flat surface—a piece of planed iron would be preferable—place 
four pica quads, one on each side at each end of the leads, and, holding 
them up to the light, lay the straight-edge across the leads and quads, 
so as to tell whether they are true to gauge. If they are all right, go 
on casting ; but if there is the slightest defect, it must be ads as 
the leads will not be true, and therefore useless. It will be p r to 
gauge the leads occasionally to test whether they are true. The heat 
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of the metal and the size of the ladle must be regulated by the thick- 

ness and length of the lead to be cast. Care should also be taken in 

gripping the mould in the centre. The small marble or iron slab is 

necessary to drop the leads upon as they are delivered from the mould 
this is to prevent the leads from twisting while they are hot. 

Be careful in testing the leads to notice which is the top and which 
is the bottom of the leads as they are delivered ; for if they are not all 
laid the same way, it is impossible to detect where the error lies. The 
safest way is to mark each of the four leads as they are delivered from 
the mould, as after the ends are cut off and the ed; 
would be difficult to tell the top from the bottom. The solution of 
rouge and water must be frequently applied, as it keeps the mould free 
from grease ог grit of any kind. Ве careful not to touch the inside of 
the mould with the fingers or anything which would be likely to leave 
a deposit of grease. 


25 are dressed it 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Brass RuLE.—Plain, Ornamental, Column, Bevelled, Combination, 
Perforating, Scoring — Brass Rule Cases — Rule Shears — Rule 
Cutters—Rule Mitring Machines—Rule Bending— Brass Circles 
and Shapes—Line Formers—Type Metal and Zinc Rule. 


Rule consists of strips of metal of the height of type, and 
is used for forming lines and for making varied designs. It 
is chiefly made of brass; though sometimes of type metal or 
zinc. Brass rule may be divided into “plain” and "fancy" 
or "ornamental. Each of these is made to various 
bodies; the plain rules from 16-to-pica up to a full pica; 
the ornamental from 4-to-pica to 2-to-pica (nonpareil). 
Double or treble rules are from 6-to-pica to great primer 
bodies. The following show some graduated faces :— 


PLAIN RULE. 


8-to-pica rule thin face up. 6-to-pica rule turned. 
T —— 


12-to-pica rule turned. 4-to-pica rule face up. 
SS ә 
8-to-pica rule turned. 4-to-pica rule turned. 
eS 
— 


Nonparcil rulc turned. 


а с] 


Plain rule is used to make plain lines. The most common 


bodies for plain rule were 4-to-pica (3 points) and 8-to-pica 
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(14 point), but every size is now constantly used from 
12-to-pica (1 point) upwards. The top is bevelled, usually 
on both sides, so as to show a fine line alone the middle of 
the body. If plain rule be turned, or set bottom uppermost, 


it naturally makes a blacker line than the face does (see 
examples annexed), Medium face rule is a comparatively 


modern addition to the ordinary faces, and ii 


better to use heavy-faced rules specially so cut than to turn 
ordinary rule. Two or more of these rules may be used 
together.’ 

By using two pieces of plain rule, one face up and the 
other turned, we have the “thick and thin," or shaded 
m —— 5 by placing two together, face up, we get 
the "double fine" rule ; a ‘treble’ rule 
has the thick side up in the middle, ——————————— 
These, as well as other combinations of face, are to be had 
from the rule makers on one piece of metal, and it is better 
to use such than to combine two or more rules to produce 
the result. 


Below are some examples of fancy or ornamental rules :— 


WAVED. DOTTED. 


THICK WAVED. WAVED DOTTED. 
ММММ PPP DADA NANDA : 


CHEQUER. SQUARE DOTTED. 
ааа I Va IP Vd ed a Vd ALI ОССО 
DIAMOND. SLANT DOTTED. 


*999999999090€690999000900€9 € "€ a p др mm 


! Medium, double medium, treble medium, and rule faces of other 
thicknesses and patterns are supplied by the leading founders in 
labour-saving sets, which comprise an assortment of pieces rising: by 
ens and ems, or on point body, with suitable mitred pieces. Single 
medium is on 8-to-pica body, and double medium {асе on 4-to-pica 
body. This rule is found almost indispensable in modern job work. 
Similar faces of German rule, as well as the Barrock rule, are made to 
points of the Didot point system, and the gradation in sizes of the 
various pieces is excellent. 
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Combination rules are ornamental rules so designed that 
when two or more are combined they make pleasing patterns. 

Methods of arranging them will be referred to in the 
chapter on Jobbing Work.’ 

Column rules, intended to divide columns of type (gener- 
ally in newspapers), are usually made to type bodies, from 
Nonpareil to Pica, e.g., Nonpareil column rules, Brevier 
column rules. These two are the most usual. 

Bevelled rule has the face line all on one side, instead of 
having it in the middle with a bevel on both sides of it. 
This rule enables the compositor to make neat corners 
without mitring. 

Perforating rule is of two patterns, zigzag and short 
dashes. When placed in a forme, it is overlaid with thin 
card in making-ready, and then pierces through the paper. 
It is made of brass or steel, and is used for tickets, divi- 
dend warrants, etc. 

Scoring rule is plain rule, and slightly cuts into or scores 
a card when the pressure of the press is applied. This is 
generally used by itself, and not in connection with a type 
forme. It is, preferably, made of steel. 

Rule—How Sold.—There are two qualities of ordinary 
plain brass rule: 1. Spring, or hard brass rule, which, if 
bent, recovers itself when the pressure is removed. (It 
may, however, be made to retain any required shape by 
heating it until about to turn red, and then immersing it in 
cold water.) 2. Soft rule, which always retains the shape 
to which it is bent. The spring rule is always supplied 
unless the soft be ordered. Rule is generally sold in 
"lengths" of 24 inches, and it is then cut up by the 


1 Combination rules are also їп sets of various designs, thicknesses, 
and lengths. For border-making they can be applied more expedi- 
tiously than type borders. Tasteful variation In arrangement of an 


ordinary set will give a considerable number of effective patterns. 
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compositor to the dimensions suitable to the job in hand. 
It is, however, often preferable to buy it already cut up 
to various widths, each being some multiple of a pica em 
or to points. These are sometimes called “case rules,” 
because they are usually kept in cases provided for the 
purpose, with divisions to suit the several lengths.’ Different 
makers divide the case differently. Here is one sort :— 


Long Pieces, Double Rules, &с. 


BRASS RULE CASE, 


Rule Cutters.—Rules may be cut with a pair of shears 
or with a proper rule cutter. If shears are used, great 
nicety is required to get the rules, especially if small, to the 
proper size. In cutting a thick rule, let the lower arm of 
the shears rest firmly upon something, and the work will be 
facilitated. In improved shears there is a combination of 
levers enabling rule to be cut much more easily and better 
than with ordinary shears. 

Rule Cutting Machines.—There are several kinds of rule 
cutters, each of them being adapted also for cutting leads. 


tAn assortment of brass rule, of a moderate extent, consists of the- 
following of 13 point and 8-to-pica body :— 


64 Pieces each from 1 to 153 ems Pica, rising by 6 points. 
40 Pieces ar 16 to 253 Уз 3 бл; 

40 Pieces М 26 to 36 ” " 12 
30 Pieces 55 38 to 50 05 24 


э» 


КИ 
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oe The “Ordinary Lever Cutter" is a lever of the second kind, 

‘that is, it is hinged at one end, the power being applied at 
the other. On the lever, a short distance from the hinge, 
is a knife edge which cuts the rule or lead when the lever 
descends, very much as the shears cut it. The machine p 
has a bed with a gauge on it, which is adjusted according 
to the length of rule wanted and then screwed down, the 
rule being placed on the bed against the gauge. 

The “Gem Rule Cutter” is an excellent machine specially 
adapted for cutting easily and with the least possible burr. 


GEM RULE CUTTER. 


An ingenious double-joint lever regulates the descent and i 
return of the knife. The slide gauge is fixed at any point 
by a finger screw. E Een 

A third and equally good kind of rule cutter 1s called the _ 
" from its great power derived from a judicious — 


* Hercules, 


combinat: 
rules. 


| 


APA SEa i- ee а LI 
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for leads and rules at the same time, without removing the 
screw, There is also an adjustable front gauge, as shown 
in the engraving. 

Cutting Rule.—If a rule cutter is employed it is only 
necessary to slide the gauge along, and to fasten it at the 
proper place, to ensure the rule being cut to the exact length 
required. Make up the gauge accurately, with pica or non- 
pareil quadrats if possible. Bring down the handle and the 
knife with a sharp, steady action, increasing the speed as the 
knife falls, steadying the rule to be cut with the fingers of 
the left hand, being careful, of course, to keep them out of 
the way of the knife. 

If very small pieces of rule are required, they may easily 
be cut with a little management. Suppose you want a 
2-em brevier rule. Take a few odd pieces of rule that are 
of no uniform length, and cut them, say, to 12-em pica 
length. Then without removing the slide of the cutter, 
place two brevier ems against it and recut the rules. 


The 
pieces cut off are the required size. 


Next reset the cutter 
to the size of the shortened rules, replace the two ems, cut 
as before, and so continue until the rules become too short 
to be held in place; or let the slide remain unmoved and 
add a 2-em quadrat as often as required. 

Rules that are cut with shears always get more or less 
bent, and require to be straightened by being beaten on an 
imposing surface. This must be carefully done, or they 
will be permanently injured.’ Those that are cut with a 
proper rule cutter are not so bent, but they always have a 
roughness or burr—however good the rule cutter is—on the 
edge that has been cut. The compositor who wants to do 
nice work will take pains to remove this burr. 


He may rub 
it off on the imposing stone, and if done ver 


y carefully this 


1 The best way to straighten bent rule is to put a smooth quoin on it, 
and to strike the quoin with a hammer or a shooting-stick. 
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is efficacious; but a better plan is the following: Get two 
files, both fine ones, but one large and one small. The 
small file should be one such as a watchmaker uses. The 
large file is to be used first, and the small one for finishing. 

Besides causing the burr, the ordinary rule cutter makes 
a bend or deflection in the face of the rule, or the fine edge 
ich makes the printed line. Lay this deflected or turned 


edve of the rule on the first or index finger of the left hand, 
holding the rule with the thumb and fingers, and, keeping 
the file parallel with the rule, pass it carefully over the 
corner. The turned portion of the rule can thus be taken 
off without perceptible injury to the face. 

Dashes, Corners, Circles, etc.-—Dashes are generally 
made to Nonpareil or Brevier body, and to various lengths. 
They are cut in solid brass. Ornamental dashes, or French 
rules as they used frequently to be called, are sometimes cut 
in brass and sometimes cast in type metal. They are seldom 
used now. 

Oxford Corners are best bought from the type-founders, 
but they can, of course, be made with rules and quads. 

Brass Circles, of a plain and ornamental design, are 
They are made to any size, and are on square 
brass bodies, the space inside being left for the insertion of 
type. The method of using these will be explained here- 
after. Ovals may also be had, also on rectangular brass 
bodies; as well as various other shapes, such as shields, 


hearts, diamonds, etc. 
Metal Rule.— Type metal rule is supplied by the founders 
in many different designs. It may be cut up and mitred like 


brass rule: and in many cases it serves the purpose of 


brass rule (although very much cheaper) for making borders, 


etc., to cards. It requires careful manipulation. 
Zinc Rules, both plain and ornamental, are used М 
for newspaper and poster work. When new they are equa 


supplied. 
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in appearance to brass, and their cost ts only about one-third 
of those in that metal, but they rapidly oxidise, and there- 
fore should be cleaned only with benzoline or paraffin. 

Wood Rule of various designs, and supplied in three-foot 
lengths, is more generally used im posters than cither zinc 
or brass rule. 

Mitring Machines. For the purpose of making a square 
or other angular figure, rules ought to be mitred like a 
picture frame. There are two appliances for this operation. 

The Mitring Guard.—This is a kind of long narrow box, 
one end of which is cut off at a 


à common mitre, or an 
angle of 45 degrees. It contains a set screw, by which the 


MITRING GUARD. 


rule, previously cut to the required length, is securely fixed, 
the portion to be taken off projecting. 


Two files are pro- 
vided—one 


rough, one fine. Taking the rough file in the 
right hand, the workman files away at the projecting portion 
of the rule until no more can be taken off. The smooth 
file is next taken up, and any roughness on the rule re- 
moved. The face of the guard, being of hardened steel, will 
allow no more to be taken off than is necessary to produce 
the angle. 


The Mitring Machine is a more convenient and perfect 
apparatus. It comprises a semicircular table of polished 


iron, on which moves an angular slide. The rule to be cut is 


placed at the back of the slide against a guide. The handle 
is attached to a cutter, and when moved up and down pares 
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off a portion of the rule at an angle, dispensing with the use 
of files. This angle is determined by the position of the 
slide, which, when unloosened by a screw and nut under- 


MITRING MACHINE. 


neath, moves over the table from side to side. The table is 
marked with a scale of lines and figures denoting the angle 


as measured by degrees. А 
The following table shows the adjustment of the scale to 


form the various shapes mentioned :— a 
ii Degrees. 
Equilateral: Triangle -e 0 
Right-angled Triangle with two equal sides - - - 674 


T 


For each end of base, and for other corner 45 


Square 2o Glen eo A АЖЕ УСКЕ NN 
Equilateral Pentagoni o a 
" Hexagon| >. > cM вы 
4o Octagon: ыш г С э ж Асы ЫЕ. 
The machine may be screwed down to the end of 


a bench, and the workman when using i 
at liberty to steady the rule. 
machines can be obtained, 
care the above will me t al 


— 


j 
н 
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them on the projecting end of his lower case. In mitring 
rules always undercut the lower part of each mitred end to 
prevent binding and to allow the two mitred corners to touch 
perfectly. 

Rule bending may sometimes be done with the fingers. 
A small pair of pliers may be used, but they are apt to make 


irregular and sudden bends. A round wooden block may 


also be used : or the brass may be hammered 
edge of a round piece of board. 


unst the 


a 


The Bending Apparatus enables ordinary brass rule to be 


curved to various ornamental shapes with ease. The rule 


RULE-BENDING APPARATUS. 


which is to be bent should be placed between the brass 
segments; then close the lid and lock it; afterwards turn 
the screw. Before the rule is bent cut it to the right size, 
and place it exactly in the middle. Itis better, when using 
metal rules, to hold them over a gas or spirit flame before 
bending. 

With this apparatus it is possible to make right-angle 
corners and also round corners, and for this purpose are 
supplied two steel dies. Take out nine of the smallest brass 
segments, putting in their place the two steel dies, lay the 


rule in the exact middle, and turn the screw. Care must 


be taken before screwing up the segments that the lid is 


shut and locked—through neglect of this the pin is likely to 
be bent or broken. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Сомроѕзіхс Room Рглмт (continued)—Imposing Surfaces—Chases— 

Forme Racks—Side and Foot Sticks—Saw and Block—Quoins 

— Mallet — Shooting-stick — Mechanical Quoins — Planer — Page 

Cord—Bodkin—Correcting Nippers—Type Scales— Proof Presses 
-Forme Carríages. 


The Imposing Surface is a cast-iron plate which con- 
stitutes the top of a table. Its face should be perfectly 
smooth, otherwise it will wear away the types which are 
moved over it. 

Formerly imposing surfaces were made of stone, chiefly 
slate, owing to its smoothness and capability to take a good 
polish, and the word * stone" is even now applied to the 
surface generally, although it no longer describes its material. 
'Thus, to lay matter * on the stone" is to place it on the 
imposing surface. 

The imposing surface is now almost always made of 
planed iron, hence by some makers these appliances are 
called "imposing irons." Whatéver be the material 
adopted it is necessary that the surface be absolutely level, 
and in setting it up the spirit level may be employed. 

The best qualities of imposing surfaces are ribbed under- 
neath, to give extra strength and preyentowarpulge They 
must be accurately planed to avoid wearing the feet off 
the type. The sides, ends, and the underneath parts of the 
edges should also be planed true. 

The thickness of the plate varies according to its super- 
ficies, from half an inch to an inch; so that the plate is 
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strong enough, its thickness is not material. When a slate 
is employed its usual thickness is an inch and a half. 

Around the edges a slight indentation, about an inch in 
breadth and a pearl in depth, is sometimes made to rest 
the end of the galley on when ty pe is being transferred from 
the "stone" to the latter or vice versd. This plan is chiefly 
adopted in offices where one description of galleys only is 
employed; where a variety of galleys of different thicknesses 
are used the indentation is not advantageous. 


сас 


IMPOSING SURFACE. 


The imposing surface is mounted on a frame of well- -sea- 
soned wood, the parts of which are strongly bolted together. 
The height of the whole is usually three feet, although this 
varies in different offices, some printers рг eferring a higher 
"stone" than others. A low “stone” is more convenient 
when formes have to be lifted on to it; but in cor recting 
formes it involves much stooping on the part of the work- 
man, and the type is not so near his eyes. 

The superficial area of the im posing surface varies accord- 
ing to the class of the work to be done on it and the available 
space in the printing office.’ 


1 The usual sizes made are :— 
ene Breadth 
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The space underneath the surface may be utilised in 
various ways. As shown in the illustration, there may be 
drawers fitted to contain quoins, furniture, mallet, etc., or a 
galley or forme rack may be fitted up in it. If drawers are 
adopted they should be on good oak runners, and double- 
fronted, so as to be drawn out on either side of the stand, 
to avoid the necessity of having to walk to the opposite side 
to open them. For this object stout iron handles are fixed 
both to the front and back of the drawers. 

Imposing surfaces, in the usual sizes, are also made with 
iron stands, and having drawers on steel runners. This class 
of " stone" is of great rigidity and has lasting qualities. 

Forme racks underneath imposing surfaces are by some 
printers regarded as objectionable, as the "locking ир” and 
" planing” of formes cause vibration and tend to loosen 
the type in the chases. Some frames of imposing surfaces 
are fitted with a drawer, pigeon holes for keeping lengths of 
wood furniture and reglet, for laying up standing matter, 
woodcuts, etc., galley shelves, forme rack, and letter boards. 


Chases are the iron frames which enclose pages or 
formes of type. The principle on which they are made 
will be seen from the diagrams following. 

Chases are in height somewhat lower than furniture. 

р SEE 
They are made either of wrought or cast iron. 

All chases, except those for small and light formes, 
should be made of wrought iron. Chases of this material 
may be easily distinguished from those of cast iron. 1. Cast 

1 As it is dangerous to lock up a large forme, say over double-demy, 
in a broadside chase, ‘* patent grooved chases’’ are supplied in which 
movable bars run in grooves inside the chase. The bars are, Ша 
placard forme for example, where the white space will be, and take 
the place of reglets. Practically they sub-divide the ue into several 
smaller ones. Very large and heavy formes, such as four-royal, may 


in this way be locked up with perfect safety. 


10 ERE 


VOL. I. - Р 
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chases are rougher on their surface than wrought iron ones, 
2. Wrought iron chases sometimes have a slightly reddish 
appearance, which is caused in the forging of them; they 
are also smoother, and often bear traces of filing and the 
hammering to which they have been subjected. Cast chases 
bear the marks of the sand mould in which they are formed, 


HARALDS 


| 
3 ) ££ мла RILOS: a 3 | 


| 
| 


Broadside. 


JOBBING CHASES, 


and often bear the name of the maker. 3. Wrought chases 
have thinner rims than cast ones, and they are sharper at 
the edges; the inside corners are square instead of being 
rounded off, and they are finished with greater accuracy 
than cast chases. 4. АП bars in cast chases are fixed; in 
wrought chases they are movable. 

It is very essential that chases should be not only strong, 
but perfectly rectangular, the inner sides presenting no 
unevenness, and being exactly parallel one to the other. If 
this be not so, good work is difficult if not impossible. 

Chases are of three kinds—"Jobbing," “Book,” and 
“News.” They are sub-divided into broadside, job, heading, 
and slip chases. 
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Jobbing Chases are merely rectangular iron frames, 
without divisions. 

Broadside Chases are those which are the full sizes 
(without cross-bars) of the several sheets, such as demy, 
royal, double crown, etc. Job Chases are the folio, quarto, 
and octavo, etc., of either of these sizes.’ Heading Chases, 
very long and narrow, are adapted for type used in printing 
the headings of account books, etc. Slip Chases are also 
long and narrow. They are used for such jobs as play-bills, 
and are usually made to the following sizes:—Demy long 
folio (24 by 8 inches), double crown long folio (314 by 9), 
and double demy long folio (36 by 104). 

Book Chases, which are sold in pairs, are made with 
cross-bars, as shown in the diagram on p. 148, which may be 
fixed or movable. If the cross is fixed the chases are 
generally of cast iron, but if movable they are of wrought 
iron. Movable crosses consist of two bars, having pro- 
jections which fit into slots in the chase, as shown in the 
diagram. These are fixed in one or other of the two pairs 
of slots, according to the nature of the forme to be imposed. 
As they appear in the illustration they are set for 4to or 
Svo. If the long cross-bar were moved up to the higher 
notches, the chase would be set for 18mo; if this long bar 
were now replaced as before and the short bar were placed 


in the notches to the right, the chase would be set for 12mo. 


The most usual sizes of book work chases are the follow- 


шеа Inside i Inside 

а ont. Chases. Measurement. ч 
Double royal - М by 26 inches. Royal - - - 26 by 208 inches. 
Double demy - 36by24 n Demy re ae 
Double crown - 32 by T$ ^ Ronen DEED ise 
Double foolscap 29 by 19 „ Foo folio. «s кечил 2 


Superroyal - 28by2l _„ 

lIn the illustration are shown five chases of different sizes; the 
largest is a broadside chase, the next is a folio chase, and the others 
are marked with sufficient definiteness. 
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Fhe dimensions of various makers differ sometimes. 


oa Ses = "LONDON; 


—CHARRILDS.— — 


Wrought-Iron Book Chase. 


Movable 


Crosses. = 
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News Chases are made to suit the size of the journal for 
which they are required. They are made in sets of two or 
four, and are of the shape shown in the diagrams. It will 
be seen that the sides are of two thicknesses, being stronger 
and thicker on the outside edge than on the inside. When 
the inside edges are brought together their combined thick- 
ness is only equal to that of the outside edges. This 
thickness, which forms the margin in newspapers, may, 
however, vary according to circumstances. It is often 
regulated by the width of margin in the periodical, etc., 
lor which they are intended. 

Chases of this kind are called folding chases. They are 
sold according to weight, and should always be of wrought 
iron or steel. 

Newspaper folding chases are sometimes fitted up with 
screws and nuts, projecting from the side thus:- 


SCREW FOLDING CHASES. 


It is only necessary to turn these nuts to tighten the forme. 


i ү esses and 
7 os, for fixing small formes on pres 
Wer f a press or machine bed, 


: "е made the size о ; 
machines, ar In these the sides are 


and obviate the use of furniture. 
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racked to admit of two bars, which can be placed at any 
required distance apart. One bar is wedge-shaped, to 


RACK CHASE. 


answer the purpose of a sidestick, and to be used with 
quoins. The drawback to the use of rack chases is that 
the bars are often not rigid enough. 
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the forme rests being lined with hoop-iron {о facilitate 
pushing in and drawing out. * 

The style of forme rack illustrated has a.number of 
slanting boards with iron-lined grooves at the bottom, and 
will take a variety of formes as shown. It is necessary to 
exercise care in pushing in and drawing out to prevent one 
forme knocking against the face of another either before it 
reaches or after it leaves the support of the inclined board. 2s 
These racks are made with two tiers and also single, the 
top of the latter being useful as a bulk. 

Side and Foot Sticks are pieces of furniture of a wedge 
shape (see page 16). Formerly they were always made of 
wood, but now they are very frequently made of iron or 


other metals. 

Wood side and foot sticks are supplied by the printers’ 
joiners in "lengths" of 36 inches, or cut up to certain sizes, 
according to the dimensions of the job in which they will 
be used. Metal side and foot sticks are made generally of 
wrought iron, and to specified sizes. 

The thickness or height of footsticks and sidesticks should 
be that of the ordinary furniture. 

Saw and Block.—A small saw-block and saw аге re- 
quired in every printing office, for cutting up wood furniture, | : 
reglet, etc. In some offices a small circular saw 1 2 
which does its work quicker and better than the ordina 
hand saw. It should be fitted up with a treadle to actuat 
the saw, and the top should be contrived so a | 
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Quoins are used for securing the matter, or “ locking it 
up." They consist of small wedge-shaped pieces of wood, 
and when applied to the sidesticks make two parallel outer 
surfaces. When driven up by the mallet and shooter they 
exercise the pressure on the type which is called locking it up. 

Mallet and Shooting-stick. — The common 
quoins are tightened by being driven in the 


wooden 
necessary 
direction by the use of the mallet and shooting-stick. 
The mallet is an ordinary wooden hammer, somewhat 
similar to that used by carpenters. Compositors often use 
heavier mallets than are necessary, for when a forme is 
accurately made up and suitable quoins are selected, com- 
paratively little pressure is needed to sufficiently lock it up. 


MALLET, SHOOTING-STICK, AND PLANER. 


The shooting-stick, or shooter, transmits the pressure 
from the mallet to the quoin, which could not conveniently 
be struck by the mallet. There are various kinds of shoot- 
ing-sticks, some consisting of a piece of tapered boxwood, 
eight or ten inches long; others are of horn; others 
are tipped and bound with iron, brass, or gun metal, as in 
the woodcut above. The indentation in the tip is applied to 
the edge of the quoin, and prevents the shooting-stick from 
slipping. The metal tip should not be driven into the face 
of the imposing surface, nor should the shooting-stick be 
allowed to drop on the forme. It is to avoid these risks 
that some printers will not use metal at all. 


Locking-up Apparatus.—The system of locking up 
formes by the application of wooden wedges driven home 


again 
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with a mallet and shooting-stick is open to objection, on 
account of its expenditure of physical exertion and the 
waste of material to which it often leads. Several 
mechanical appliances have been brought out with the 
object of superseding the ordinary wooden quoin and side- 
stick. The object aimed at in all instances has been to 
obtain great lateral pressure at certain spots with a 
minimum of power. Those which are known in this 
country are: 

1. The Marinoni System.—In this, wedge-shaped side- 
sticks of iron are used, and round cogged nuts running on 
notches in the sidestick. They are worked with a key 


shaped like a railway door-key, and the more they are 


THE MARINONI LOCKING-UP APPARATUS. 


e they tighten or: loosen the forme, as 
shown in the diagram. The key is inserted in the orifice of 
the nut, and the locking up is done by turning it with the 
hand. The defects of this are that the points of pressure 
are necessarily limited, it takes some little time to adjust, 


revolved the mor 
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and it is expensive. The Marinoni system, however, has 
been used in large offices for many years. 


LAVATER QUOIN. 


2. The Lavater System.—ln this the sidestick is not 
wedged, but indented regularly with sockets, in which the 
nut can be placed, so that the pressure can be brought to 
bear at any place at the will of the operator, who, by a 
slight turn of the key, exercises great power direct upon 
the matter. The leverage is produced entirely on the nut 
or cam, and there is little or no side drag. 

3. Hempel's Steel Quoins.—These quoins are double 
wedges, and are for use with straight furniture. They have 


——— — 
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HEMPEL'S QUOIN. 


a series of grooves, into which a cogged key enters, and 
cach turn of the latter moves them so as to exert greater 
lateral pressure on the forme. They are made in two 
sizes, one having a lateral spread of 1-em pica, and the 
other 1%-ет pica, and they are adaptable to all classes 
of work. 

4. Ward's Lock-up Apparatus.—This is a close approxi- 
mation to the principle of the quoin and sidestick, Ward's 
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has the shape of an ordinary side or foot stick, but the 
fitting-in stick has protuberances on both sides correspond- 
ing to quoins. It may be regarded as a series of quoins 


HARRILD М / LONDON - 
WARD'S LOCKING-UP APPARATUS, 


connected together. The ordinary mallet and shooting- 
stick are used for driving the quoin, and the more it is driven 
home the greater the pressure on the type and the chase. 
The only objection to this system is the danger of throwing 
the forme out of the square by the forward movement. 

5. Cook's Locking-up Apparatus.—This consists of iron. 
furniture, in which are one or more female screws, and of 
two kinds of male screws to use with them: one has a 


cylindrical head, 


screws at both ends working diffe 
are inserted in their resp: 


and the other consists of a cylinder with 
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then the apparatus is inserted in position in the forme. 
The screws or cylinders are then turned with a tommy until 
the requisite tightness is obtained. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN AND KEY, 


6. The Wickersham Quoin.—This is one of the most 
effective quoins that has been yet introduced. It handles 
in one piece, and is on the three-disc cam principle, as 
shown by the small illustrations each side of the key. 
When the key is applied and the cam turned towards its 
largest diameter, the encasement opens with a direct spread 
and the pressure is obtained. On the release of pressure, 
a spring at each end brings the sides of the encasement 
close again, and the forme is unlocked. Its length is 14 
inch; its width, when closed, about $ inch; it has the same 
depth as leads or furniture. 
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The “L. & M." Three-Disc Quoin is identical in principle 
with that last described. 

By the above methods a forme can be locked-up in silence, 
a matter which is of some consideration. The old method 
of wooden quoin and sidestick is still, however, very largely 
used, and by some printers preferred to any other arrange- 
ment. In some offices where mechanical quoins and 
locking-up apparatus are employed, the wooden quoin and 
sidestick are not entirely dispensed with. Whatever the 
method, locking-up is always an important operation, and 
requires both skill and care. 

The Planer is a piece of hard wood, about 8 inches long 
by 4 inches wide, and rather more than an inch thick (see 
illustration on p. 152). It is placed on set-up type, and 
when tapped by the mallet the pressure planes or levels 
the type. 


BODKIN AND CORRECTING NIPPERS. 


Page Cord is the thin strong twine used for tying up 
pages of type, and made specially for the purpose. 
Bodkins.—For the purpose of withdrawing a wrong 
type from a forme the compositor needs a bodkin, which 
is a strong, sharp, needle-like tool, fitted into a handle. 
Correcting Nippers are tweezer-like implements also 
used for correcting erroneous composition. They are 
specially useful for table work. 28) 
Type Scales are measures of boxwood or ivory, graduated 
for the measuring of matter in ems of various bodies. 
Some are made to fold up for the pocket, like carpenters’ 


rules. 
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Proof Presses. For “ pulling proofs” (ies printing 
them) the composing room is generally provided with an 
Albion or Columbian Press, with ink-table, roller, ete.: in 
newspaper offices galley presses take the place of these. 
Illustrations and descriptions of these presses and their 
accessories are given in the part relating to press work 
(consult Vol. I). 

Forme Carriages, or Trollies, to convey heavy formes to 
the machine room, or from one part of the composing room 


FORME CARRIAGE. 


to another, are made as shown above. The wheels should 
have rims of vulcanised indiarubber, which enable the 
carriage to travel about noiselessly, avoid sudden shakes 
Irom any inequalities in the floors, and permit of the forme 
being twisted round with ease. 
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THE RUDIMENTS OF THE COMPOSITOR'S ART. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Тнк Lay or tHe CasE.—Various Schemes— The Keeping of Wood 
Letter. 


The Lay of the Case.—The various tools and plant 
used in a composing room having now been described, the 
reader is in a position to learn the order in which the various 
types are kept in the cases, the technical term for which is 
* the lay of the case." 

It is a matter of great importance, and one that has 
received much study, to arrange the several letters, points, 
etc., in the most convenient manner in the boxes. The 
types most frequently required should be nearest to the 
hand of the compositor as he stands at work, and those 
least wanted may be placed in the most remote boxes. It 
' has been calculated that in setting up the common word 
“the,” according to the ordinary arrangement of the types, 
a compositor’s hand has to traverse about forty inches. If 
those letters were removed to a less accessible situation, 


this distance would, of course, be increased in the ratio in 


which the letters were removed. As a man picks out about 
‘1,500 types, and can replace, or “distribute,” no less than 
5,000 on an average per hour, it will be seen how necessary 
it is that the most economical disposition of the boxes 


should be adopted. 
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The system on which the various types are allocated to 
the various boxes in a case is called the lay of the case. It 
varies to some extent according to the character of the 
work to be done, and unfortunately varies in some minor 
details in different offices. We shall here give only three 
of these different lays. - 

Lays for Book and News Work. The following is 
the lay of the case which used to be generally adopted in 
offices where book work is chiefly done, and is still adhered 
to in some old-established printing houses :— 


Upper Сазе, 
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book and for news work. Its chief merit lies in the fact that 
in both cases the types most in demand lie nearest to the 
compositor’s hand. In the upper case the small caps and 
the sorts seldom required are in the left half, where the 


Upper Case. 


Thick | 
Spaces | 


IMPROVED LAY FOR BOOK AND NEWS WORK. 


manuscript or "copy" is usually placed, so that this is 
disturbed much less frequently than when the lay is accord- 
ing to the old system. The advantage of having the capitals 
and the figures placed as they are is obvious. 

The changes in the lay of the lower case are considerable, 
though all the large boxes are tenanted by the same letters 


КУ \ 
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as before. The following reasons are given for the varia- 
tions that have been made :— 

The middle spaces are laid in the old у box, and thus the 
distance between them and the thick spaces is lessened by 
one half. The thin spaces, instead of being mixed with 
them, are in a separate box just over the em quad box.’ 

The v takes the box hitherto used for the thin and middle 
spaces. It is thus brought closer to the e, 7, s, and о, these 
being the letters with which it is most frequently combined. 

The y is placed in the old v box, directly under the / and 
b. The large number of words ending in ly and bly is the 
reason for this alteration. 

The g is brought from the right to the left hand side of 
the case. In its new position it is brought close to the t, 
without which it is never used. 

The j is also placed near the и, to which it comes next in 
about 200 words. 

The k is brought from the upper to the lower case, to 
which it really belongs, to the saving of time and trouble. 

The x is placed next above the e. These letters are com- 
bined in no fewer than 600 English words. 

The comma, semicolon, colon, full point, and hyphen are 
all brought together. 

This lay of the case is adopted in a large number of 
offices, and has received the warm approval of the Caslon 
Foundry. It ought, in fact, to supersede all others, and in 
time it will probably become the standard lay of the cases 
for the English language. 

The third lay shown is one which will be found in many 
offices, especially provincial newspaper offices, but is by no 
means as good as the one just described. It is, however, a 


1{t is said that this very simple rearrangement of the usual position 


of the spaces alone reduces the distance travelled by а compositor's 
hand no less than half a mile in the space of an ordinary working day. 
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great improvement on the first, and has many merits. It is 
sometimes varied by putting the middle spaces in the у box 
and the y between the o and p; and by putting the hair 
spaces in the 5 box and the thin spaces in the £ box, 
relegating these characters to other positions in the upper 
case, and in some other minor ways. 


Upper Case, 


LININ] O 


Thick | 
Spaces. 


53 ANOTHER LAY. 


Lays for Job Work.—Job types are laid in the special 
cases made for them, or in upper and lower cases, in double 
cases, or in half cases, according to the extent of the founts. 
When upper and lower cases are used, the lay is according 
to the book work lay adopted in the office; when double 
cases are used, the upper-case boxes (see p. 97), are devoted 
to capitals and figures according to the right-hand half of 
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the book work upper-case lay, and the lower-case boxes are 
laid just as if they formed a separate lower case. Half 
eases are laid according to the right-hand half of the book 
work upper case. When the improved jobbing case men- 
tioned on p. 99 is adopted, the lay is that shown in the 
annexed diagram. 


IMPROVED JOBBING UPPER, 


The Keeping of Wood Letter.—Much the best way of 
keeping wood letter is to place the types in order in trays, 
which are kept in a cabinet. Other ways are to keep it on 
shelves, or in specially constructed racks affixed to the walls 


WOOD LETTER CASE. 


of the composing room. A plan recommended by the 
Caslon Foundry is as follows: The letters stand on flat 
shelves, edgewise, like books in a bookcase, but in grooves 
formed by strips of deal about the size of narrow furniture, 
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placed sufficiently apart to allow them just to slide in, one 
behind the other: A’s in the first groove, B's in the second, 
and so on. The strips of wood keep the letter from falling, 
and provide room for the fingers of the compositor; whilst 
a free circulation of air all round the wood preserves it and 
checks warping. The depth of the shelves is determined by 
the number of E's to the fount to be placed thereon, that 
being the sort of which there is the greatest number to a 
fount. Every groove should be labelled or marked with the 


WOOD LETTER CABINET. 


letter it ig intended to hold. In this way all founts of wood 
letter, no matter of what size, can be ranged on shelves of 
a uniform length of six feet, allowing for capitals and figures 
stood up, and a box on the right hand for points. The 
lower case of a fount should be ranged on a similar shelf 
underneath that containing the capitals. No sides are 
necessary, simply upright supports of wood fastening them 
against the wall the required distance from one to another. 
Shelves can be added any time, and placed as close as 
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possible to one another, leaving only room for the com- 
positor’s hand to reach the back letters. The smallest 
letter should be placed lowest, the next size above, and so 
on up to the ceiling if necessary, where the largest letter on 
the widest shelf will overhang. 


WOOD LETTER SHELF 


Keeping Metal Poster Types.—These are kept in cases, 
ordinary or sanspareil. The ordinary upper case should 
never be used for anything larger than great primer 
capitals, for it cannot hold the proper proportion to the 
lower case, even if the small capital side be pressed into the 
service. It is best to use an " Improved Jobbing Upper 
Case" (p. 99) for the capitals. If the fount is small, and 
consists of caps and lower-case letters, both may be put 
into an ordinaty lower case, each of the larger boxes being 
divided horizontally into two by brass rule or reglet. The 
types, when larger than two-line pica, should, when dis- 
tributed, be set ир, and not thrown in pell-mell, otherwise 
the faces are apt to get injured. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tint Practica Art or Comrosinc.—The Compositor—How he 
should work—Learning the Lay of the Cases—How to set up a 
Head-line. 


Composing is the art of arranging types in such order 
that, when fastened up and inked, and pressure is employed, 
they form, on paper or other material, such words and 
sentences, or designs, as may be required. The worker 
who performs the operation is called a Compositor. His 
craft includes a large number of exceedingly delicate pro- 
cesses, requiring long training, much manual dexterity, 


quickness of eye, and clearness of brain. 

Composing is also called "type-setting;" a compositor is 
a “type-setter,” and literary matter duly composed is said 
to be "set ир.” A case of type which has been nearly 
exhausted by being composed is referred to as being “set 
out.” Indeed, in the everyday language of the printing 
office, the two-syllable word “compose” is nearly always 
superseded by the simpler monosyllable “set,” as, "set it in 
long primer.” We sometimes hear of “picking up stamps,” 
and the Americans talk of "type-slinging;" but these ar Ж 
both slang expressions and therefore objecti: j Ces 

In describing the process of composing we 
that the reader knows no more of the art 
learned from the foregoing chapters. He sh 
tioned, however, on the threshold of th 
of his work, that mere reading and | 
render him a good workman; the 
by patient and ; 
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may point out the best way to go to work, and may prevent 
the contraction of bad habits which experience shows young 
printers are liable to acquire, but they can do little more. 

The first requisite in a composing room is ORDER. Every- 
thing should have its proper place and be kept in it; every 
workman should have his own duty and do it without im- 
peding or otherwise interfering with his neighbour. Above 
all things, the types must be kept from getting into disorder 
or into wrong places. When they are so they are said to 
constitute " pie," and generally in a printing office things in 
confusion or out of order are said to be “in a state of pic.” 
Thus: if a case is violently shaken up, and the letters get 
into wrong boxes, the case is said to be “in pie;" if com- 
posed matter gets thrown into a state of confusion, it is 
“ре.” A little heap of letters, spaces, and quads will be 
called " pie." The amount of “pie” there is in ап office 
is the gauge of the regularity and care of the workpeople 
engaged in it, and of the system under which it is managed.' 

Expedition is also necessary, but here we must again 
caution the reader: let him not for some time trouble him- 
self about speed in working. It is undoubtedly essential 
in a compositor, but if everything is done properly it will 
come naturally; should it be sought by doing things care- 
lessly, the maximum of rapidity will never be attained, while 
the work throughout will be of an inferior character. Let 
it be remembered, too, that in learning any art the first 
steps are of paramount importance: “Well begun 
half-done." 

The preceding paragraphs will have suggested the three 
chief qualifications of a good compositor—that he does 
what is required of him with ORDER, with EXPEDITION, and 
with accuracy. The man who cannot pursue his vocation in 


is 


D 


1'* Floor-pie'' is, as the words indicate, ‘‘ pie” 


made by letting ty; 
fall on the floor of the office and remain there. s 
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this manner is a trouble alike to himself, his fellow workmen, 
and his employer. 

We will now assume that the reader has executed his 
indenture of apprenticeship, and having entered the com- 
posing room and been introduced to his future companions, 
is about to begin work. We will address him personally, as 
the colloquial mode is the best for imparting instruction. 

Beginning Work.— Select a frame suited to your height; 
take care that it is not too low, for it is all-important not to 
stoop over your work. The pulmonary weakness of com- 
positors is usually owing to the contraction of the chest 
induced by bending the body over a low case. Stooping, 
too, is a habit that, if once acquired, is seldom or never 
got rid of. 

On the other hand, the frame should not be too high, or 
you will be compelled to throw out your arms or to stretch 
yourself to such a degree that you will be unnecessarily 
fatigued. Neither will you be able to work with such 
dexterity as you would if the frame were properly pro- 
portioned to your height. Asa general rule it may be taken 
that the height of the frame should be such that the front 
bar just reaches your elbow. Any difference more or less 
must be neutralised by raising the case or by putting a box 
or board under your feet. 

Now place a lower case moderately filled with letter on 
the frame, laying it down gently, otherwise the types will be 
jerked out of their boxes or get into those of their neigh- 
bours. Take an upper case and place it on the frame, 
higher up than the lower case. The two will slope, desk 
fashion, the upper one being inclined as provided for by the 
back bar of the frame." 

If you have to take a case out of a rack, draw it out only 
a few inches—say half-way. Then grasp it by the sides and 


1 Consult the illustration on p. 13. 
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so hold it till you have put it on the frame. Never carry 
cases by holding them at the top and bottom. The direction 


may seem unnecessary, but we have known beginners to 


require being so instructed. 

The cases having been placed in their proper position, the 
next thing to do is to learn the "lay." Plans have been 
given in Chap. XII. Go carefully over the different boxes, 
and see if their arrangement corresponds with one of those 
there described; if there is any variation—and the pro- 
bability is that there will be note it particularly, or you 
may make serious mistakes. In well-regulated establish- 
ments new hands will always be supplied with diagrams 
showing the lay adopted in the office. 

In taking a genéral survey of the letters contained їп һе 
respective. boxes you will notice that some of them are 
alike, or appear во. Thus, a small capital o appears similar 
to a lower-case о; but if the one were used for the other in 
printing the difference would be at once apparent. The 
same may be said of the cypher 0 and the capital О; the 
small capital v and the lower-case v; the small capital w 
and the lower-case w; the small capital x and the lower- 
case x; the small capital s and the lower-case s. As 
already stated, it is the custom now to give those small 
capitals liable to be thus mistaken an extra nick on the 
back of the shank. 

Owing to the form of the letters being necessarily reversed 
in the types, there are some of them which may confuse a 
beginner. "They are the n and the u, the b, d, p, and q, the 
last four getting at first dreadfully mixed up. You should 
mani carefully, the difference, and will soon learn to know 

which is which.” The experienced compositor detects the 
difference instantaneously and almost as if by intuition. 

There are several ways of “learning the cases,” or “learn- 
ing the boxes.” You may learn them by rote, from a plan 
such as we have given, or you may learn them experi- 
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mentally by actually beginning to compose. Our own 
experience leads us to the conclusion that, though it is very 
desirable that, before beginning to set, the positions in the 
cases of the principal characters should be learnt from a 
book of instruction such as this, it is not necessary, or even 
desirable, that the location of every letter and sign should 
be committed to memory before actual composition is com- 
тепсей. Anyhow, it is advisable, for several reasons, that 
a printed plan of the lay of the case that is adopted should 
be given to the beginner. Large letters, with the face 
upwards, are sometimes placed in the various boxes, to show 
their proper contents. 

In some printing offices boys are taught to compose in a 
manner different from that upon whicli we are now enter- 
ing. A handful of letters is given to them, and they are 
told to put each in its proper box in the case. When they 
can do this with some degree of readiness, they are shown 
how to "distribute," that is, they are given a portion of regu- 
larly composed matter and told to return the different 
types of which it is made up into their respective places in. 
the case. We hold that both of these plans are injudicious. — 
In the first place, they tend to get the cases into “pie; ” - 
for mistakes must occur, and every letter deposited ir I 
wrong box requires, at the cost of some trouble, to be taken 
out again, or it results in an error which must be rectified 
when the method of composition begins. Beyond thi 
there is good reason for first making the young co 
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be shown how to set up one line. It is advisable that a type 
of moderately large body, such as pica or long primer, 
should be given to him at first. A smaller letter is incon- 
venient to read and to handle; the ability to work on such 
small type as nonpareil should be left as an after acquire- 
ment. 

Making up the Stick.—Your composing-stick will no doubt 
be “set” or “made up” for you. "Getting the stick” or 
“making up the stick’ —the terms are synonymous— means 
adjusting the slide so that the space between it and the head 
is the exact distance or “measure” required, so that the 
lines of type composed will be of the proper length. The 
"measure" is nearly always expressed either in pica ems or 
in 12-point ems, and when it is determined. the following is 
the proper way to make up the stick: The screw of the 
slide is loosened and the slide is withdrawn from the head 
about the distance of the "measure," according to the 
judgment of the compositor. Then he sets up, sideways, 
as many lower-case pica or ]2-point »''s as there are pica 
or 12-point ems in the measure. Suppose the measure 
required is 18 ems pica; the slide of the stick will be 
withdrawn about 3 inches from the head, and then in the 
stick will be placed eighteen letter m's, face up and feet 

АТЫ ТЕПЕ ЕТПЕТЕ ТЕШЕ ET 

up alternately. These will be carefully counted (the 
alternation of face and feet assists the count), and then the 
slide is made to touch the line lightly, and is firmly secured 
in its place by the screw. If the measure is a long one, 
the distance between the slide and the head of the com- 
posing-stick should be longer than the line of m’s by about 
the thickness of a sheet of paper. We will now resume 
the colloquial style. 


1 This is to allow for compression in locking up, a necessary allow- 
ance when the matter is leaded. Е 
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Placing the Types in the Composing Stick.—Having got 
your cases in position, and your copy resting on the lower 
bar of the upper case over a portion of that side occupied 
by the small capital letters,’ and having obtained a setting- 
rule of the measure required (18 em), take up the com- 
posing stick in the left hand. Grasp it firmly, yet lightly, 
in the hollow of the hand, the thumb extended so as to 
rest on the end of the slide, at first—it must afterwards 
rest on the letters as successively taken up. The stick 
must be sloped so that a letter may rest against the slide 
on one side and the flange on the other. Now take a 


m 


HOW TO HOLD THE COMPOSING-STICK. 


lead of the proper measure and put it into the stick, close 
up to the flange. Then put in the setting-rule ; this must 
be so arranged that the neb, or ear, is away from your body 
and projecting over the head-piece of the flange. You are 
now ready to begin setting up the copy. 

We will suppose that your copy begins thus :— 


1 This is not in all cases the best position for copy, as the lay adopted 
may require another arrangement. The copy should generally be 
placed at the left-hand side of the upper case. 

2In the diagram the types are exaggerated in size, for the sake of 
showing more clearly their proper position in the stick. 

3 Experienced compositors work without the lead, but it assists 


beginners in emptying their sticks. 
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Here is a line composed entirely of capital letters and a 
full point. The first letter is P, so with the forefinger and 
thumb of the right hand pick that letter out of its box and 
place it in your stick, with the mick uppermost. Acquire the 
habit of turning the letter during its journey from the box 
to the stick, so that it will be in its proper position when it 
arrives there. Try to select from among its fellows, at a 
glance, the exact letter that you intend to pick up; the 
slightest hesitation causes a loss of time, which, multiplied 
by the number of times the hand travels to the boxes in the 
course of the day, is a very serious affair. Let the left hand 
holding the stick follow the right hand to some extent, so as 
to diminish the space to be traversed by the latter before de- 
positing the type. If these simple directions are followed 
and resolutely adhered to, the art of setting type will be 
readily and pleasantly acquired. 

The next letter is R; place that in the stick like the P, 
and then do the same with all the succeeding letters till you 
have put in the L, being careful all the time that the stick 
is not held in such a clumsy position that the types fall 
down. You will notice now that between the L and the 
first letter of the next word there is a blank. This must be 
made by inserting a space. In the line that is being set up 
the space seems equal to an en quad. Insert an en quad, 
and then set the letter P and the rest of the letters, placing 
after them the full point. 

When the line is all set up you may fairly claim to have 
started on the road that leads to a complete knowledge of 
Practical Printing. But what a long journey has yet to be 
taken! For instance, you will find that the line does not 
fill up the measure. Your line is " short," and it requires 
to be exactly in the middle. In order to show you what is 
to be done, we will require you to fill out the line with em 
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quads. Probably it cannot be exactly filled with them, and 
leaves an empty space, but that does not matter for our 
present purpose. There is room for about eleven ems, and 
these, equally divided between the two ends, would leave 
about five and a half ems. 

The spacing out would be as follows: At а place a 3-em 
quadrat, at b a 2-em quadrat, and the same at the other 
side. The line is still short and must be made up with 
spaces. On experiment it will be found that there is about 
an em and an en short; divide this into two, or two ens and 
two middle spaces. Place one en at one side and one en 
at the other; the spaces are to be placed in the same way. 
Accordingly at c there is an en quad, at d the middle space, 
and similar spacing at the other side. 

EXSEEHHIPRACTICALZPRINTING [B ШЙ ИШИН 
a р са de ob а 

1n doing this you follow the rule always acted upon by a 
good compositor, and let the largest space be on the outside, 
with the smallest space nearest the type. The reason for 
this precaution is twofold: the thinnest spaces, being the 
weakest, are most secure inside, where they are protected 
by their stronger neighbours, and thin spaces at the extreme 
end would be very inconvenient to handle when several 
lines are composed, and be liable also to slip out of their 
places. 

Perhaps, after all, the line is * loose,” although one thin 
space would make it tight. You are afraid of putting this 
in at one side lest the line should not be in the middle, and 
look one-sided. Well, if all your ingenuity in devising spac- 
ing at each end is exhausted, you may give a little more on 
one side. But let that side be the one opposite to the side 


which contains the full point at the end. The latter itself 


causes the line to have an appearance of being slightly 
one-sided, and the odd space may be inserted at the other 
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corresponding end without detracting from the appearance 
of the work. 

You have now learned to set up a line. In book or news- 
paper work it would be called a * head-line," in jobbing work 
a “displayed” line, and so called in either case to distinguish 
it from a line of text or “run-on” matter, the composition 
of which will be the subject of our next chapter. 

Before beginning the next line the setting-rule must be 
withdrawn and placed on the line already set. Ere you 
do this, however, cast your eye over what you have done. 
Gee that all the letters are turned the right way, that none 
are standing with their feet where their faces ought to be, 
that all the nicks are turned in the same direction, so that 
they form a continuous groove through the entire line.’ 
See that the types are straight upright, and close up to the 
flange of the composing-stick throughout their length; also 
that the largest spaces in the margins are outside and the 
smallest inside. If all these points have been attended to 
the line is as well set as any one could make it, and you 
are ready to begin another, of a more complicated char- 
acter. 

You must, as soon as possible, accustom yourself to read 
the types as they appear in the composing-stick. At first 
this is confusing, for everything seems upside-down, but 
after a little practice it will be quite easy. This is how 
they look :— 4 
fpe 100к:— 
wer s pere buscrice 1р AUT pe dac cese: — ppre 12 ролл 
xpie re coujgeru&' qot GASLÀfpIUR escusa nb?iqe-qozu' pnr 
tpe fàbca зг tpe sbbesr. ш рє cowboaiu® epic үг ша 

доп шпар зг гооп зг boeeipje' эсспггош Хоп1гєүр то tesq 


1Jt is not, however, necessary, in practice to keep the spaces and 
quadrats all turned the same way, but to show the principles of com- 
position the learner may be told to place them in the same order as the 
type. ғ 
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CHAPTER ХУ. 


Compostnc.—Composition of a Common Paragraph—Indentation— 
Spacing—Rules for Spacing—Emptying the Composing-stick— 
General Hints 


Setting a Paragraph.—The young compositor is now 
initiated into the principle of the art of type-setting, but is 
able to apply it only to the most rudimentary description of 


‘work. In the present chapter we will endeavour to render 


clear to him the system upon which work of a somewhat 
more complicated character is to be done. We will suppose 
that the following is the first portion of the copy :— 


All communications connected with the Literary portion of the 
Register, including New Books and Novelties sent for notice, 
should be addressed to the Editor. 


Before picking up any of the types for this line, remove 
the setting-rule from the back of the first or title line 
already in the stick, and place it at the front (or against the 
nick side of the types), so that it may be at the back of the 
line which is about to be begun. It is only necessary to 
compose a few types without a setting-rule to perceive the 
convenience of using one. 

Notice that the first line of the paragraph (compositors 
abbreviate the word to “раг.”) is shorter than the two 
following, there being a white space at the beginning of it. 
This is called an indentation. The space is equal to that of 
an em quad, and must be obtained by using one; hence the 
line is said to be © indented an em.” 


VOL. I. 12 
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It may here be conveniently stated, although doing so is 
somewhat discursive, that a paragraph set up like Шш: 
before the reader is called an ordinary or “common par. 
If the relative length of the lines were altered, by the first 
being begun at the седеше of the line—it wouid 
then be said to be “full out” or “sun out’ —and if the 
second and the following lines were indented, the whole 
would be a “hanging indention," because the first part of 
the first line would hang over the succeeding ones. ‘To set 
a paragraph in this style the compositor would be told ¢ 
“run out and indent.” This is an example of the valu: " lc 
use of technical terms; the two words indicate with perfect 
distinctness what, without them, would take several lines to 
describe. An acquaintance with the technical terms of the 
trade conduces very much to the progress of the beginner. 
But he should always ¿hink over their signification; there 
is a distinct meaning, not always at once apparent, but 
certainly attached to nearly every phrase and word of the 
kind that is current. 

But to resume. Place the em quadrat fairly in the stick, 
then set the capital A and the two 115 which follow. Of 
course you will only put the latter in one by one, and not 
try to place the two at once; then put їп a thick space to 
divide the word “АП” from the word ` “communications” 
that follows. Proceed in the same manner in setting the 
remainder of the line. 

Now, when the last word of the line, which is “the,” has 
been set, the line will, let us suppose, be short. The line 
already set was short, but it was not required to be long. 
Tt had Only to be placed in the middle of the line, or 

centred as it is called, and the remaining space was 
easily filled up m oe ae in ordinary book 
or newspaper work there must be no whi 
of a a Sent at the end of a ea MT 
each line must be “full out" at the end, Z.e., a letter aa 
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point must touch the head of the composing-stick ; how is 
this line to be made so? 3 
Justifying the Line.—There are three ways of making 
the line of the full length. One is to put more letters in, 
that is, to include a portion of the following line. Part of 
the word Register would fill it up. But there are certain 
laws that bear upon this part of the business which must 
not be infringed. In the first place, whenever a word is 
broken or divided, a hyphen must be inserted to indicate 
the fact. Place the hyphen at the end, for the sake of an 
experiment, and it will be found, perhaps, that there is 
room for the R.' It would not do to let this letter stand 
alone at the end, and to begin the next line with egster. 
That would be unsightly, inconvenient for reading, and 
contrary to the laws of syllabication. "These latter laws we 
will refer to presently. The least we could do is to " get 
in’—a technical term again, which is amply explained by 
its present connection—the syllable Re-. We will suppose 
that this is impracticable; that there is no room for the e. 
Yet the line must be a full one; how is it to be made so? 
The least consideration will show that the line can only 
be made full by putting a wider space between the words. ? 
This brings us to the important subject of Spacing. ‹ 
Spacing is the art of putting the proper spaces between 
words with a view to securing the most symmetrical ap- 
pearance, while making the line of a proper length. In 
poetry every line differs in length, and all that is usua 
necessary is to get the words as far apart as will give і 
a neat and orderly appearance. But in prose mat 
is *run on” like that in the paragraph now to Б 
lines must all be of one length. This unifor 
is obtained by the use of spaces. of v. 


1The experienced printer will pe егсе 
th j 
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The compositor has ready to his hand the following 
spaces— the hair space, the thin space, the middle space, the 
thick space, and the en quad, which for this purpose may 
be regarded as one of the spaces. It has been previously 
stated that а l-em quad is equal to two еп quads, or three 
thick spaces, or four middle spaces, or five thin spaces. This 
should be impressed upon the mind, and the relative thick- 
nesses of the spaces to each other will be understood, thus: 


lem=2ens=3 thick spaces 4 middle spaces=5 thin spaces. 


The art of spacing is simply this: ascertain how much space 
there is at the end of the line, and divide that by the 
number of openings between the words. lf there were an 
opening equal to two ems to space, and eleven words in the 
line, there would be ten openings, and as (by the formula 
above) ten thin spaces are equal to two ems, ten thin spaces 
would be used in addition to those already inserted. If 
with the same vacant space there "were only seven words 
(six openings), thick spaces would be used, for six of them 
would just extend the line to its proper length.” It is by 
this means that modern printers render all their lines 
uniform in length. 

Spacing requires some ingenuity and thought, and the 
most careful attention should be paid to it by the young 
compositor. When he has mastered the principle involved, 
all the rest is a matter of calculation and judgment. He 
will put in more or less space according to the exigencies of 
the occasion. He may have to take out his thick spaces 


1To practise the art of spacing in its simplest form follow this гше. 

2We do not, however, recommend the use of a thin space with a 
thick in ordinary work, the remarks above being intended to show only 
the principle involved. Instead of a thick and a thin in five places we 
would put a thick and a middle in two, and an en quad in three which 
would measure the same. Of course we would choose the Бе places 
for each sort, according to a rule to be stated presently. 
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and substitute thin ones to “get in" a few extra letters; or 
he may have to put in thicker ones, or to add thin ones to 
those already in use. Itis just like dividing a sum of money 
equally among a number of persons, each of whom is to 
have the same coins. If there were a pound to distribute 
between ten persons, each person would get a florin and 
receive his full allowance; if the pound had to be divided 
among only eight persons, each would get a florin and a 
sixpence or a half-crown. So in spacing.’ 

It was suggested over seventy years ago by Alexander 
Wilson that all spaces and quads should be specially nicked 
in the middle of the shank so as to be easily distinguished, 
and Messrs. Caslon in their Circular strongly recommended 
this course. Where the plan is adopted, the spaces and 
quads of the different book bodies bear nicks as follows :— 


English - 3 nicks. Long Primer З nicks. Minion - 3 nicks. 
pica. = $299 Bourgeois - 2 ,, Nonpareil 2 ,, 
Small Pica ] ,, Brevier - - 1 ,, Pearla -1 ,, 


A compositor can thus at sight tell to which body any 
space or quad belongs. 


! As we have already stated, the hair space is not always of uniform 
proportion to different bodies. It varies in thickness in different bodies 
from seven to ten to the em. It is, however, desirable to use as few as 
possible of these spaces. They are so thin that they are easily bent or 
broken, and careless compositors soon use up all the apportioned quan- 
tity of them to а case. They are really very seldom required ; a little 
calculation will show how to avoid them altogether, in most cases, by 
using at some part of the line, without detriment to the general appear- 
ance, one or two spaces rather thicker than the rest, the extra thickness 
being equal to the hair space Besides the spaces enumerated, in 
America they have a so-called “patent space," which is in thickness 
midway between a thick space and an en quad. Such a space would 
often be convenient. Practical printers, however, are very reluctant 
to increase the number of pieces in their cases, and with very good 
reason. 
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The appearance of all composition depends greatly upon 
the character of the spacing, and there are certain rules 
laid down for the purpose which must never under ordinary 
circumstances be infringed. 

Rules for Spacing.-/*irsi : There must be, as far as 
possible, an apparently equal space between all the words 
in a line. Observe we say an apparently equal space." 
This means that you do not always put the same sized 
space (e.g. a middle space) between every word, but you 
have regard to the forms of the letters ending and beginning 
words. For instance, there may actually be less space 
between o and d than between I and h, yet the apparent 
space will be the same. Example: 

Motto denotes | will have 
A thin space divides the first two words, a middle space the 
second two, yet the spacing appears about the same. 

Long parallel upright-bodied letters always require more 
space between them than those which are curved and short. 
Where there is an overhanging kern, as f, at the end of a 
word, if the word next to it begins with a short letter, less 
space is required than when a long full-bodied letter follows, 
and vice versd. If a comma is placed after a word the 
space following may be less than between words with no 
such point. This leads up to another rule. 

Rule Two: The spacing after the grammatical and 
rhetorical points varies, in order to conduce to the apparent 
uniformity of the whole. ln this country we do not put 
a space before the comma, whereas on the Continent they 
always do so. We put in a space, for instance, between 
the word and the semicolon, the colon, the note of inter- 
rogation, and the note of exclamation, as the case may 
be. The following 15 a general rule in regard to these, 
subject, however, to the exceptions that will hereafter be 
specified :— 
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Put: 
n д 
Before the, .-" and ) - по space. 


Before the ; - athin space. 

After the ,.- and’ - - a thin space if the general 
spacing is with middle 
spaces; a middle if the 
general spacing is with 
thick spaces. 

After the;:)? and! - a thicker space, generally, 
than the rest of the line. 

The latter direction ts acted upon, not for the purpose of 
securing uniformity in appearance, but because a short 
break should, it is thought, be left after an ordinary phrase. 

The rules require for their observance not only discretion 
and calculation, but taste, on the part of the compositor, 
and show, if it were needed, that setting up types is not the 
mere mechanical operation that persons unacquainted with 
its intricacies might imagine. 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that these 
rules are not inflexible. They are sometimes impracticable ; 
especially when the lines are very short or the words very 
long. In such cases the observance or non-observance of 
the rules depends upon the judgment of the workman ; 
necessity governs all things. 

The spacing, in short, must be uniform in appearance 
throughout the line, except that at the close of some 
phrases a little wider space may be permitted. If the line 
cannot by any exercise of ingenuity be uniformly spaced, it 
may be a little wider in the middle. 

Large types, such as those used in placards, are spaced 
by putting furniture, quotations, reglet, leads, or even pieces 
of card between the words. 

In poetry a thick space is generally used throughout ; but 
if the lines are wide apart or leaded, more space will be 
required, according to our next or third rule. 
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In setting the example of copy chosen for this lesson, we 
directed the young compositor to begin with a thick space. 
This space is, in fact, generally used for the purpose; it 
may be said to be the normal one. But if the matter of 
which this line was the commencement were in large type 
or were leaded, a thicker space should be placed between 
the words. Hence 

Rule Three: The spacing between the words must be 
regulated proportionately to the space between the lines. 

Solid matter—that is, matter which has no space or leads 
between the lines—is to be less widely spaced than matter 
that is "open" or leaded. If in the one case thick spaces 
were used, in the other en quads would be used. Here, 
again, the judgment and taste of the compositor find an 
opportunity for their exercise. As much as an em space 
may be used when the page is very large, the type large, and 
the lines very open. No exact rule can be given in regard 
to this requirement; much must be left to the judgment of 
the compositor. To cultivate his taste, let him carefully 
study good examples of printing, which are accessible 
enough at the present day. 

In ordinary book work no pains whatever should be spared 
to ensure good spacing. We would impress this upon the 
young beginner, and advise him from the outset to determine 
to do his work in this respect as well as he possibly can. In 
hurried work, such as on newspapers, good spacing is almost 
impossible, and its appearance suffers accordingly. Ѕоте- 
times great "holes," or "pigeon holes" as they are called, 
are seen between the words of a newspaper paragraph, but 
how unsightly they are! In book printing they would be 
avoided at any cost of time or trouble. 

In very short lines, such as those around an engraving, it 
is permissible, when no other expedient i ts practicable, to put 
a space between the letters of a word in order to make the 
line the proper measure. 
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The compositor should not space up his lines so tightly 
as to make it a matter of difficulty to take them out of the 
composing-stick. Nor, on the other hand, should they be 
very loose. If too loose, two evils will be experienced: the 
lines will not appear uniform in length, nor can they be 
easily “lifted” out of the stick. If all have been spaced to 


a uniform length, the stick may be emptied, a dozen or more К. А 
lines together (in the way that we shall describe hereafter), | 
almost as safely as if the whole consisted of one piece of 1 
metal. Young compositors often thrust in spaces by main 
force, with a bodkin or piece of rule. The result is that 
the space is broken in halves, one part of it only remaining 
between the words. Besides this, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to get the lines out of the stick afterwards, and 
if all are not spaced equally tight, the probability is that 
some will drop out in the process. 

The following table will show the various widths of space 
that can be put between words by the employment of the 
three kinds of spaces and the en and em quads, or combina- 
tions of two of them, the relative distances being indicated 
by the number of sixtieths of an em given :— 


6oths . Goths 

of Em. of Em. 
Thin space (5 to ет) - - - 12 | Thick and thin. - see 40 
Middle space (4 toem) - - 15 | Thick and middle - - - - 35 
Thick space (3 іо em) - - - 20 Two thick spaces - - =- - 40 
Two thin spaces - - - - - 24 En quad and thin space - - 42 
Thin and middle - - - - 27 | En quad and middle space - 45 
En quad (= 2 middle spaces) 30 | En quad and thick space - - 50 

{ Ет quad (=2en quads) - - 60 


Setting the Paragraph continued.—The rest of the 
paragraph to be set needs but little remark. After each 
line, take out the setting rule and placeit in position for 
beginning another. 

The word Register is set in italics; these letters must, of 
course, be got from the italic case, which will generally be - 
found either in the rack in the frame or with other ape 
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cases in a frame set apart for them; if there are words in 
small capitals, these are to be got from the upper case of 
the Roman in which the whole is being composed. 

At the end of the paragraph there is a very large blank. 
This is to be filled up with the aid of quadrats, beginning at 
the end of the line with four ems, and then using lesser ones 
and spaces until the line is the same length as the rest. 
The compositor must in this case remember the direction 
given in regard to the display line selected as the subject 
of the last chapter, and place the smallest spaces nearest to 
the type. 

The present chapter will have shown the reader how to 
set up in a proper manner any ordinary kind of “straight- 
forward” composition, and how to do this in the most taste- 
ful manner. It will have shown him, too, that a compositor 
is not a mere "type-lifter," as some persons regard him. 

Сору. The matter required to be set up, whether written 
or printed, is called “сору; written copy is called “ manu- 
script" (written "MS.") and printed copy "reprint." If 
in the copy any word is underlined олсе it is to be set in 
italic, if underlined ¢wice it is to be set in small caps, and if 
underlined three times, in full caps. 


221 Emp ing the Composing-stick. —A little before your 


ic is completely full of lines of type you must empty it. 
This is a ather delicate operatio do ; 


"Pu 
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left-hand. side of the lower case you are working at. The 
head should be towards you, and the side with the bevel 
against the lower ledge of the case. This is done so that 
the types may be supported, when on the slope, by the 
head and lower side of the galley, as shown in the diagram 
on the opposite page. 

Now set down the composing-stick on the lower case, in 
such a manner that the lines may run diagonally to the front 
of the lower case. Place the setting-rule in front of the 
last line, and a lead of the same measure as the stick behind 
the first line. Experienced compositors need not use the 
lead, but beginners should for safety always ava ul themselves 
of its protection. Raise the two hands and partially close of 
them by bringing the tips of the fingers within about an = 
inch of the palms. Open the thumbs and first fingers a 
little, preserving the other fingers in the original position. 
Press the two bent second fingers against the right and 
left side of the type respectively, and clutch it at top and 


LIFTING TYPE FROM COMPOSING-STICK. 


bottom between the first fingers and thumbs. You 
find that you have a firm hold of the type, which ` 
supported on all sides. Raise it up gradually, but wi 
hesitation, disengaging the stick by thru 
the little wey of the left band: ASE 50 
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it on the galley. If this be done carefully not a single letter 
will have dropped out. It is a good plan to practise by 
lifting out, first one line, then two, then three, and so on 
until the whole stickful can be lifted out with confidence. 

After practice, the lead may be dispensed with; but then 
the matter should be turned the other way, so as to rest 
upon the bottom line and the setting-rule. 

Place the matter on the galley, or “drop it," to use the 
technical term, as close to the head as possible, and then 
push it right up. A clump or a piece of metal furniture 
should be put at the foot of it to protect the bottom line. 

The difficulty of emptying the stick will be materially 
increased if the lines have been set too tightly. On the 
other hand, if they have been set too loosely, there will be 
also great difficulty in emptying the matter, as some of it 
will be likely to drop out. In either case the importance 
of careful setting and proper justification will have been 
manifested. 

Reading over.—It is a good plan for the young compositor 
to read over cach line in his stick before he commences a 
new one, and to correct any error which he perceives he has 
made. This may be conveniently done while justifying the 
line or spacing out. Many compositors read over their 
matter on the completion of every stickful, believing that to 
do so is a safe and economic practice, saving much time in 
correcting after a proof has been pulled. Others dispense 
with this reading in the stick altogether. We need not here 
enter into the discussion as to which is the preferable 
course, but we lean decidedly to the plan of reading in the 
stick as the successive lines are set up. 


Leading.—If matter has to be leaded, the leads, which of 
course have to be of the same length or measure as the lines 
of type, are always put in while the type is being composed 
a lead being inserted in the stick after each line is Е, 
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though if the leads are not handy at the moment the com- 
positor can insert them when the type is on the galley, each 
line being pushed up a little to allow for the lead or leads 
after it. The leads chiefly used for matter set in types from 
nonpareil up to small pica are 8-to-pica leads, which are 
also called "thin leads," and matter so leaded is said to 
be "thin leaded ;" 4-to-pica leads are called "thick leads,” 
and matter so leaded is said to be "thick leaded ;" when 
6-to-pica leads are used the matter is said to be “6-to- 
pica leaded," and sometimes, but seldom, “ middle leaded ;”” 
and when each line is separated from the next by two 6-to- 
pica leads or two 4-to-pica leads the matter is said to be 
“double six leaded” or "double thick leaded.” If Point 
System leads are used matter single leaded may be referred 
to as 14-point, 2-point, and 3-point leaded respectively, these 
representing practically the equivalents of thin, middle, and 
thick leads. Whenever a book is leaded it should be leaded 
throughout in the same way: it is very bad style to vary the 
leading. In newspapers, however, it is not uncommon to 
see some parts leaded and some solid, and also to find an 
article started with Jeads and continued solid after the first 
ten or twelve lines. 

Additional Rules for Spacing.—The following instructions as to 
spacing are those acted upon in the New York printing-house of Mr. 
Theo. L. De Vinne, slightly modified to accord with English practice :— 

The spacing of words must be governed by the leading. Solid 
matter and thin-leaded matter, in ordinary faces of Roman and italic, 
should usually be spaced with thick spaces. When about to divide a 
word in matter of this character prefer to take in.! 


Ordinarily leaded matter and poetry should be spaced with en 
quadrats. When about to divide a word in thick-leaded or double- 


leaded matter, prefer to drive out.” 
On double-leaded matter two thick spaces may be used. But how- 


ever widely leaded-out any matter in regular Roman body may be, 


1 That is, reduce the spacing and get in more letters. 
? That is, increase the spacing and have fewer letters in the line. 
D 
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| 190 ADDITIONAL RULES FOR SPACING. 
| | avoid the use of more than two thick spaces. Sometimes wider spacing 
| | will be passed, but pigeon-holed matter is always objectionable. 
H Thin-faced, lean, and condensed letters call for close spacing ; an 
р 


f expanded letter should always be widely spaced and widely leaded. 
$ | Lines of round-faced capital letters, iwo-lines with little or no beard, 
| and the lower case of all extended letter should have at least two thick 
| spaces between words. The en quad must be used as the space for 
| very expanded letter. 

" All lines of composition must be justified so that they will stand 

| unsupported in the stick. Those who “ make ир” must refuse to make 

up matter that is too short or too long for the leads. The expense of 

| re-justifying slack matter must be borne by the compositor in fault. 

Hi He may be also held responsible for damages or expenses that may be 

| incurred by the pulling out of the letters on the machine by the rollers, 

j or delays made by type working off its feet! in slackly justified matter 
| that may have escaped detection in making up. 

Lapse of years has not detracted from the value of Thomas Hailing's 
dictum on this subject: As uniform spacing is a sime quá non in book- 
work, and as the compositor has also to study expedition, he would 
save himself a world of time, trouble, and annoyance if he were to keep 
in view the relative thicknesses of the ordinary spaces, and when he 
had set as many words (thick-spaced) as his line would take, adopt the 
most likely space to evenly justify it. No doubt every compositor 
knows that two ens equal one em, but there are thousands who do not 

„> know that three thick, four middle, and five thin spaces equal опе em. 
Now, let the compositor keep this simple fact in view, and call his 
spaces '' threes," “ fours," “fives. Tet him set his line, and suppose 
it needs an em to justify it; that gives him five thin spaces; and if 
there are in the line words ending in tall letters, d, f, i, l, or, better 
still, tall letters ending one word and beginning the next, then an extra 
thin space may fairly be inserted, and supposing five of these occur in 
the one line, then his five spaces do the business quickly and well. 
Long words, too, should be indulged with an en quad or extra thin 
“spa е; but if that line is composed entirely of short words, he must, to 
mak his work anyway neat, break up his thick spaces into double- 
thins. Do not use hair spaces if you should happen to discover any 
[ re them up as you 
you will find them a 


pings, for vei 
need or unforese: 
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To set very short measures, such as ten-ems brevier, make up the 
stick to thirty ems, drop five four-em quads in the end of the stick, 
justify up to them, and proceed with the composition, When the stick 
is full, empty it in the usual way, and then remove the quads. Tt does 
not, of course, matter what body is being worked on, the addition of a 
few of its own quads rendering the setting of the short measure more 
simple. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Сомроѕіхс (continued ).—Setting from Manuscript —Spelling— 
Hl Division of Words — Punctuation — Contractions. 


Setting from Manuscript.—We have hitherto dealt 
i with setting line for line from reprint copy. This is the 
| ) easiest of all kinds of composition, for, as regards spelling, 
| spacing, punctuation, and division of words the compositor 
i has simply to follow the copy before him. It is seldom, 
i however, that he has this easy work. For the most part he 
has to set from manuscript, and this, alas! is more often 
than not ill-written, badly punctuated or not punctuated at 
all, and sometimes faulty in spelling. A compositor must 
therefore learn (1) to decipher manuscript, (2) to spell words 
both common and uncommon, (3) to know how to divide 
them, (4) to punctuate properly. 
'The deciphering of bad MS. can only be mastered by 


to legible manuscript copy, and thence by degrees to what 
is all but illegible. Не should lose no opportunity of study- 
ing the different kinds of handwriting which come into the 
printing office, so that when called upon to set from bad 
copy he may be able to do so. He must also remember 
| that many writers contract words freely, especially slurring 
|. terminations, thus: “лесу.” 5 written for “necessary,” 
“opporty” for ` “opportunity,” “hndwg.” for “handwriting,” 

| ге” Ж илт? for "manner," “ont.” for 
s d E zn. mua ог “tn” for 


constant practice. The beginner should pass from reprint - 


БҮ? 


TÓC 
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Spelling.—As regards spelling, our reader's elementary 
education will be sufficient for ordinary words, but a good 
compositor makes himself acquainted also with uncommon 
and even scientific terms, with the names of men and places, 
and with the common quotations from other languages. 
The reading of good current newspapers is very useful for 
the acquisition of this knowledge, and an acquaintance with 
some of the works of the best English authors is eminently 
desirable; indeed, the more generally cultivated the com- 
positor's mind is, the better he will be able to discharge the 
duties of his calling. In any case he should be the possessor 
of a good English dictionary. Most works of this nature 


contain lists of Biblical, historical, and geographical names 
and a collection of familiar quotations from foreign languages, 
and the young compositor who desires to become proficient 
in his calling will do well to study them at his leisure.’ 

Mr. Horace Hart, the printer to the University of Oxford, 
compiled a set of rules for the guidance of the compositors 
and readers employed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and 
these were revised as regards spelling by Dr. J. A. H. Murray 
and Mr. Henry Bradley, the editors of the great New 
English Dictionary published by the university. As there 
‘an be no higher authority we give these rules, with the 
kind consent of Mr. Hart :— 

Words ending in -able.—These аге to be spelt without e, 


‘as—desirable, unmistakable, except when е is necessary 


to indicate the pronunciation of the previous letter or 
letters, as—changeable, manageable, noticeable, serviceable. 

Words ending in -ise and -ize.—These are to be spelt 
as follows :— 


1Butter’s Spelling (6d.) is still a favourite work; a more modern is 
the Suggestive Word-building and Spelling Book, published in penny 
parts by Blackie & Son. Of dictionaries, one of the best of the smaller 
works is Annandale’s Concise Dictionary, published by Blackie & Son 


at 3s. Gd. 


VOL. I. 13 
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Use the S for 
advertise, 
advise, 
affranchise, 
analyse, 
apprise (to inform), 
chastise, 
circumcise, 
comprise, 
compromise, 
demise, 


Use the Z for 


aggrandize, 
agonize, 
anatomize, 
anglicize, 
apologize, 
apostrophize, 
apprize (to appr aise), 
authorize, 
baptize, 
brutalize, 
canonize, 
catechize, 
cauterize, 
centralize, 
characterize, 
civilize, 
colonize, 
criticize, 
crystallize, 
demoralize, 
dogmatize, 
economize, 
epitomize, 
equalize, 
eulogize, 
evangelize, 
exorcize, 


SPELLING. 


despise, 
devise, 
disfranchise, 
disguise, 
emprise, 
enfranchise, 
enterprise, 
excise, 
exercise, 
franchise, 


extemporize, 
familiarize, 
fertilize, 
fraternize, 
galvanize, 
generalize, 
gormandize, 
harmonize, 
immortalize, 
jeopardize, 
localize, 
magnetize, 
memorialize, 
mesmerize, 
metamorphize, 
methodize, 
modernize, 
monopolize, 
moralize, 
nationalize, 
naturalize, 
neutralize, 
organize, 
ostracize, 
oxidize, 
paralyze, 
particularize, 
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improvise, 
incise, 
mainprise, 
manumise, 
merchandise, 
premise, 
reprise, 
surmise, 
surprise. 


patronize, 
philosophize, 
plagiarize, 
polarize, 
pulverize, 
realize, 
recognize, M 
reorganize, 
revolutionize, 
satirize, 
scandalize 
scrutinize, 
signalize, 
solemnize, 
soliloquize, 
spiritualize, 
stigmatize, 
syllogize, 
symbolize, 
sympathize, 
tantalize, 


‚ temporize, 


tranquillize, 
tyrannize, 
utilize, 
vocalize, 
vulgarize. 


The above spellings are those adopted in the New English 
Dictionary published by the University of Oxford. 

Words ending in -ment.—In all cases insert the e in the 
B syllable—abridgement, acknowledgement, judge- 


ment, lodgement. 


| 


(Dr. Murray is very emphatic on this 
‚ and says the с omission of it, which i is А 58 
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аспа], 

almanac, 

ankle, 

anybody, 

any one, 

anything, 

anywhere, 

apophthegm, 

apostasy, 

appanage, 

artisan, 

ascendency, 

ay (always), 

aye (yes—the “ayes 
have it"), 

balloting, 

barque, 

battalion, 

befall, 

benefited, 

bethrall, 

bigoted, 

billeting, 

bluish, 

brier, 

by-and-by, 

by-law, 

by-the-by, 

canvas (cloth), 

canvass (political), 

carcass, 

cauldron, 

chant, 

chaperon, 

cheque (on a bank), 

chequered (career), 

chestnut, 

chillness, 

cider, 

cipher, 

clench (fists), 

clinch (argument), 

cloak (not cloke), 

cognizance, 

commonplace, 

connexion, 

contemporary, — 

control, 

co-operate, 

dare say, 


- gossiped, 


SPELLING. 


Words of Doubtful Spelling should be spelt as follows: 


demeanour, 
dependant (noun), 
dependent (adj.), 
dependence, 
develop, 

devest (law), 

disk, 

dispatch, 
disyllable, 

dote, 

downstairs, 
dullness, 

earrings, 

ecstasy, 
embarkation, 
empanel, 
empanelled, 
enclose, 

endorse, 
enroll, 
enrolment, 
ensconce, 
ensure (to make safe), 
enthrall, 
entreat, 
entrust, 
envelop (verb), 
envelope (noun), 
every one, 
everything, 
everywhere, 
expense, 
faecal, 
fantasy, 
favour, 
fetid, 
fidgeted, 
forbade, 
foregone (gone before), 
foretell, 
forego (verb), 
for ever, 
frenzy, 
fulfil, 
fullness, 
galloped, 
gauge, ` 

IPSYy_ nr 
dod bye, : 2 


grey, 
haemorrhage, - : 
halfway, 
handbook, 
handiwork, 
holiday, 
honour, 
humourist, 
humorous, 
humour, 
ill health, 
india-rubber, 
indoor, 
inquire, 
inquiry, 
install, 
instalment, 
instil, 
insure (as in a society), 
Inverness-shire, 
etc., 
jail or gaol (as author 
prefers), 
jewellery, 
knick-knack, | 
ladylike, EV 
lantern, ^W 
licence (noun), 
liceuse (verb), 
liquefy, 
loathe (verb), 
loth (adj.), 
lovable, | 
mamma, 
mattress, 
meantime, 
meanwhile, 
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|| Spelling of Doubtful Words continued: 


partisan, rigors (in med ), tenor, 
i pavilion, rigour, textbook, 
percentage, riveted, tire (of a wheel), 
| petrify, schoolboy, toilet, — 
poniard, schoolgirl, tranquillity, 

VF postilion, secrecy, transferable, 

ҮЙ potato, seise (in law), traveller, 

1 potatoes, seize (to grasp), trousers, 

| practice (noun), sergeant (mil.), tumour, 
practise (verb), serjeant (law), upstairs, 

| : primaeval, Shakespeare, vender (as generally 

j prophecy (noun), show, used), 

i prophesy (verb), shrillness, vendor (in law), 
putrefy, sibilant, vermilion, 

ni quartos, sibyl, villany, 

i racecourse, sibylline, visor, 
rarefy, siphon, wabble, 
reappear, siren, wagon, 

1 ў recall, skilful, weasand, 

А | recompense (verb some one, wellnigh, 

D: and noun), spadefuls, whilom, 
recompose, spoonfuls, whiskey, 
referable, stanch, whitish, 
reimburse, standpoint, widespread, 
reinstate (but re-enter, steadfast, wilful, 

co-operate, pre- stillness, woful, 
А eminent, etc.), story (both senses), worshipped, 
а ribbon, stupefy, wrongdoing, 
? rickety, tallness, zigzag. 
Я " rigorous, - tease, 
xs “gs Foreign Words.—The following lists show the foreign 


words and phrases most frequently met with in English 

literature; those in the first list have become anglicized by 

constant use and should vot be in italics :— 

. aide de camp, début, naive, 

albumen, depot, per annum, 
diarrhoea, prestige, 

dramatis personae, prima facie, 

protégé, - 


DEC e dad УЛЕШ 
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The following should be in italics :— 


amour-propre, 
ancien régime, 
anglice, 


a priori 


bi HOHUC, 
cheval de frise, 
confrère, 
cortege, 

coup d'état, 
coup de grace, 
demi-monde, 
élite, 


en masse, 

en passant, 
en route, 

ex cathedra, 
garçon, 
grand monde, 
habitué, 

in propria persona, 
lapsus linguae, 
mélée, 

mot, 

naïveté, 


197 


ne plus ultra, 
pari passu, 
plébiscite, 

de quoi vivre, 
résumé, 
raison d'être, 
sansculotte, 
sans cérémonie, 
sine qua non, 
sotto voce, 
léte-à-téte, 
vis-à-vis. 


The Use of Diphthongs.—In many printing offices the 


diphthong sounds are always represented by the double 
letters, or diagraphs œ, œ; but many writers now prefer the 
use of separate letters. The Clarendon Press rule is: The 
diagraphs «e and œ should be sepa rated in Latin and Greek 
words, as Aeneid, Aeschylus, Caesar, Oedipus; and in 
English, as mediaeval. In old English names and French 
words, however, it is incorrect to separate the letters, as 
ZElfred, Cædmon, manœuvre. 

A or An.—The rule to use an before a vowel or silent 
h only is subject to a few exceptions: if the initial vowel 
be u, or its equivalent pronounced you, the article с should 
be used; while an should be placed before a word com- 
mencing with an aspirated / if the accent is on the second 
syllable. Thus: A European, a ewe, a ewer, a hospital, a 
humble, a unanimous, a uniform, a union, a universal, a use- 
ful, a usurper; an heir, an heirloom, an herb, an herbal, 
an heroic, an historical, an honest, an honour, an honour- 
able, an hotel, an hour. 

The Use of the Hyphen.—In spelling compound words 
the hyphen (-) is sometimes used and sometimes not. It is 


customary to employ it (1) between the component parts 


of some compounds, in 
eminent;” (2) to unite some numbers written in words, as 
, 


D Li ‘ 
“man-of-war, “re-enter,” "pre- 
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“twenty-one 3” (3) to unite fractional parts written in words, 
as “two-thirds;” (4) to show that a set of words are to be 
read together, as "peace-at-any-price principles ;" and, as 
already stated, (5) it is always placed at the end of a line 
when a word is divided. 

The Clarendon Press rules as to the use and omission of 
the hyphen are as follow: Hyphens need not, as a rule, 
be used to join adverbs qualifying adjectives, as in “a beauti- 
fully furnished. house," "a well calculated scheme." But 
when the word might not at once be recognised as an adverb 
the hyphen is to be used, as "a well-known statesman,” "an 
ill-built house," "a new-found country," "the best-known 
proverb," “а good-sized room." When the adverb qualifies 
the predicate the hyphen should not be used, as this fact 
is well known. Where either (1) a noun and an adjective or 
participle, or (2) an adjective and a noun, in combination, 
are used as a compound adjective, the hyphen should be 
used, thus, “a poverty-stricken family,” “a blood-red hand,” 
“a nineteenth-century invention.” 

Such compound nouns and similar words in familiar use, 
having but one accent, as armchair, birdcage, blackbird, 
bricklayer, byway, byword, hairdresser, handkerchief, hour- 
glass, mantelpiece, nowadays, seaport, teapot, watchcase, 
wheelbarrow, have each become from familiar use one word, 
and require no hyphen. 

Compound words of more than one accent, as apple-tree, 
cherry-pie, gravel-walk, ete., require the hyphen, as well as 
those which follow: By-and-by, by-law, by-the-by, court- 
martial, cousin-german, easy-chair, good-bye, half-crown, 
half-dozen, never-ending, one-and-twenty, one-eighth, serio- 
comic, starting-point, step-father, title-deeds, etc. 

Half an inch, half a dozen, etc., require no hyphen. Print 
fellow men, head quarters, head master, post office, stamp 
office, etc. 
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Division of Words.—One of the first difficulties en- 
countered by the young compositor in setting run-on or 
paragraph matter consists in the necessity of dividing words 
which will not completely come into the line. Part of a 
word. perhaps, requires to stand at the end of a line witha — — 
hyphen after it, and part at the beginning of the following. EE 
line—of course without another hyphen beginning it. It 
would not do, for the purpose of completing a line, to use 
just as many letters as would fill it up, for there are recog- 
nised rules for dividing words, which must be followed. 

Our first advice to those about to divide is simply “Don’t.” 
If you can prevent it by altering the spacing, do so; but the > 
spacing must not be glaringly different from that of preceding 
and following lines. In the best offices divisions of words 
are regarded as less objectionable than uneven spacing. If $ 
divisions are necessary, let them be as few as possible, and 
these few as carefully and correctly made as you are able. 
The best point to aim at is a division which represents the 
proper pronunciation of a word, and at the same time 
exhibits its root. When a choice must be made between 
the two, the division which gives the proper pronunciation 
is usually preferred. і 

Rules.—1. Two successive lines ending with a divided — 
word are unsightly, and are seldom allowed except in _ 
narrow measures. z 

2. Divisions in three successive lines should never be 
permitted, except in very narrow measures. v ' 
3. A divided word should never end a page if 


possible to avoid it. 

4. A division that leaves but О 
a line or at the beginning of anothe 
Such divisions as ens" "de-, or 
only in very ` hort m. 
ih as “intor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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unless the measure is so narrow that the division cannot 
be avoided. 

5. A line must not begin with the last syllable of a 
word when that syllable is formed only of two letters. 
Examples : Nation-al, teach-er, similar-ly—all of these are 
inadmissible. 

Subject to these reservations, words may be divided 
thus: 

6. A consonant between two vowels belongs to the latter 
syllable. Hxantples: Ta-lent, fa-tal, le-ver, le-ga-cy, mo-no- 
po-ly. Exception: The letter x and single consonants when 
they belong to the former portion of a derivative word, as 
ex-ile, ex-ist, ex-amine, up-on, dis-ease, circum-ambient. 

7. lf two or more consonants are capable of beginning a 
word and form part of one sound, they must not be divided. 
When such occur in a word they belong to the latter syllable. 
Examples: Ta-ble, sti-fle, lu-cre, o-gle, mea-gre, stro-phe, 
de-stroy. 

8. But when two or more consonants cannot begin a 
word, or when the vowel preceding them is short, the 
division should be made after the first consonant. 
Examples: Ab-bey, ac-cent, vel-lum, ab-ject, gar-den, laun- 
dry, pamph-let, blas-pheme, dis-tress, min-strel. 

9. A prefix, or an affix, or a grammatical termination, 
may be separated, providing the root is left entire. 
Examples: Dis-con-tinue, en-able, trans-port, shear-er, 
load-ed, print-ing, false-hood, differ-ence, command-ment, 
king-dom. 

10. Compound and derivative words are resolved into 
their primitives. Examples: School-master, hand-writing, 
pen-knife, snuff-box, looking-glass, arch-angel, geo-logy, 
theo-cracy, ortho-graphy. 

11. It is desirable that compound and derivative words 
should, at the end of lines, be divided in such a manner as 
to indicate their principal parts. Thus: school-master is 
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preferable to schoolmas-ter, dis-approve to disap-prove, 
ortho-doxy to or-thodoxy, though as regards the analysis of 
words into syllables the latter mode is unobjectionable. 
From the shortness of the printed lines in some books the 
winciple recommended cannot always be carried out. 

12. The terminations tion, sion, cial, tial, etc., must not 
зе divided. 

13. A syllable consisting of only one letter, as the a in 
cre-a-tion, should not commence a line. This word would 
ye better divided crea-tion, and so all others of a similar 
sind. 

There are exceptions to these rules, often owing to the 
xdantry of some authors and correctors of the press; but 


for most practical purposes they will be sufficient. 

According to the Clarendon Press rules, the following 
divisions are to be preferred: Abun-dance, corre-spon- 
dence, depen-dent, dimin-ish, estab-lish-ment, impor-tance, 
inter-est, minis-ter, pun-ish, respon-dent. 

Such divisions as the following are to be avoided : 
Star-vation, obser-vation, exal-tation, gene-ration, imagi- 
nation, origi-nally: the proper division is starva-tion, 
observa-tion, etc. 

The principle, says Mr. Hart, is that the part of the 
word left at the end of the line should suggest the part 
carried over. Thus the word “happiness” should be 
divided “ happi-ness,” not * hap-piness." 

Print Roman-ism, Puritan-ism, etc. ; but Agnosti-cism, 
Catholi-cism, criti-cism, fanati-cism, tautolo-gism, witti- 
[The obvious reason why the с or g is carried over 


cism. i 
in these words is lest it should be sounded hard when it 


ought to be sounded soft.] | 
Philo-sophy, atmo-sphere, tele-scope, tele-phone, micro- 


scope, should have only this division. But print epis-copal, 
» 


etc. 
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Line Endings.—Beyond the rules for dividing words 
there are in good offices certain other rules as to the ending 
of lines. The Clarendon Press does not allow the article 
"a" or the pronoun "I" to end a line in ordinary full 
measure. Mr. Hart properly says, too, that "St." and- 
" Mr." should never be separated from the name; nor must 
initials ever be divided, whether they stand for Christian 
names or for titles. “Mr. A. J. | Balfour" may stand for 
the sake of even spacing, but not “Mr. A. | J. Balfour." 
The contractions p. pp. are never allowed to stand at the 
end of a line in any measure. 

Punctuation. —Dunctuation is an art nearly always left 
to the printer, authors being almost without exception 
either too busy or too careless to regard it. It behoves the 
compositor, therefore, to know how to use properly all the 
points and marks affecting literary composition. We repro- 
duce below the instructions in punctuation given by Dr. 
Meiklejohn in his Handbook of the English Language, but 
if more extended information: on the subject is required 
reference must be made to one of the works specially 
written to deal with it.' 

The Full Stop (.) or Period marks the close of a sentence. 

The Colon (:) introduces (1) a new statement that may 
be regarded as an after-thought; or (2) it introduces a 
catalogue of things’ or (3) it introduces a formal speech. 
Examples: (1) " Study to acquire a habit of accurate 
expression: no study is more important.” ONEN 
follow excellent parables about fame: as that she gathereth 
strength in going J that she goeth upon the ground, and yet 
hideth her head in the clouds; that in the day-time she 
sitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth most by night."— 


1 Stops, or How to Punctuate, by Paul Allardyce, published by T 
_ Fisher Unwin (6d., or cloth 1s.), is a work which has passed. D 


al editions. 
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2 


(Bacon.) (3) " Mr. Wilson rose and said: * Sir, I am sorry, 
etc." 

The Semicolon (;) is employed when, for reasons of sound 
or of sense, two or more simple sentences are thrown into 


-one. Examples: (1) “In the youth of a state, arms do 


flourish ; in the middle age of a state, learning; and then 
both of them together for a time; in the declining age of 
a state, mechanical arts and merchandise."—(Bacon.) 

The dash or em rule is used (1) to introduce an amplifi- 
cation or explanation; and (2) two dashes are often 
employed in place of the old parentheses. Examples: (1) 
" During the march a storm of rain, thunder, and lightning 
came on-—a storm such as is seen only in tropical countries.” 
(2) " Ribbons, buckles, buttons, pieces of gold lace—any 
trifles he had worn—were stored as priceless treasures." 

The Comma is used to indicate a strong pause, either of 
sense or sound; but it is not to be inserted wherever a 
reader would pause. Example: "It is true that the comma 
is the weakest of all our stops; but there are many pauses 
which we ought to make in reading a sentence aloud that 
are not nearly strong enough to warrant a comma." 

It is better to under-stop rather than to over-stop. For 
example, the last part of the last sentence in the paragraph 
above might have been printed thus: there are many 
pauses which we ought to make, in reading a sentence 
aloud, that are not nearly strong enough to warrant 
a comma." This is the old-fashioned style; but such 
ling of commas is not necessary or desirable. 

e all that is required to teach us the use of 
vation of the custom of good writers ; 
ation of the sense and build of our 


sprink 
Two things ar 
a comma: (a) obser 
and (b) careful consider 
own sentences. 
The following are a few 5 
It may be used in place of 


pecial uses of the comma: (a) 
‘and,” thus: We first endure, 
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then pity, then embrace." (b) After an address or vocative 
case: "John, come here." (с) After certain introductory 
adverbs, as: however, at length, at last, etc. ; thus: “ He 
came, however, in time to catch the train." 

The Point of Interrogation (2?) is placed at the end of 
a question, 

The Point of Admiration (!) is employed to mark a 
statement which calls for surprise or wonder, but it is now 
seldom used. 

The Clarendon Press rules as to punctuation are as 
follows : 

Loose punctuation, especially in scientifc and philo- 
sophical works, should be avoided. 

Commas to be as a rule inserted between adjectives 
preceding and qualifying substantives, as “ап enterprising, 
ambitious man;" "a gentle, amiable, harmless creature ui 
"a cold, damp, badly-lighted room." But where the last 
adjective is in closer relation to the subject than the 
preceding ones, omit the comma, as “a distinguished 
foreign author." 

Points used with words in inverted commas or parenthe 
must be placed according to the sense. 


Ses 


Em rules.—Never put a point before an em tule, except 
at the end of a line in conversation matter, or at the end 
of a note before an authority, or at the end of a side 
heading. 

En rules аге to be used in such cases as 1880-1, and not 
hyphens or em rules. 

Quotation Marks.—Single ‘quotes’ to be used for the 
first quotation; then double for quotation 
quotation.” 

Points . . . . and not asterisks should be used to 
mark omissions. Four points are sufficient, s 


Within a 


€parated by 


1This rule of the Clarendon Press is in most Printing offices 
reversed. 
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em quads; and the practice should be uniform throughout 
the work, except where full lines are insisted on. 

Other Rules for Setting.— We may here usefully deal 
with a few kindred matters affecting ordinary composition, 
and again we make free use of the Clarendon Press rules, 
believing them to constitute a proper standard for all kinds 
of work. 

Contractions.—Set ain't, don't, haven't, shan't, shouldn't, 
'tis, won't, close up, i.e, without a space before or after 
the apostrophe. 

Put a thin space before the apostrophe in that's (for 
"that is"), queen's (for "queen is"), etc., to distinguish 
it from the possessive case. 

Use the ampersand in the name of a firm, as Spottis- 
woode & Co. 

Print 1b., not Ibs. Put no full point after буо, 4to, 12mo, 
etc. 

Set Scripture references as follows: Gen. xi. 17; 1 Cor. 
xv. 96. Do not insert “chap,” or “v.,” or "verse." 

In references, set the titles of the Books of the Old 
and New Testament as follows: Gen., Exod., Lev., Num., 
Deut, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Sam., 2 Sam. 1 Kings, 
2 Kings, 1 Chron., 2 Chron., Ezra, Neh., Esther, Job, Ps., 
Prov., Eccles., Song of Sol., Isa., Јег., Lam., Eey Diei 
Hos., Joel, Amos, Obad., Jonah, Mic., Nahum, Hab., Zeph., 
Hag., Zech., Mal., Matt., Mark, Luke, John, OS Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 
1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus, Philem., Heb., Jas., 1 Pet, 2 Pet, 
1 John, 2 John, 3 John, Jude, Rev. The titles of the Books 
of the Apocrypha are better set at length, except that we 
may set Wisd. of Sol., Ecclus., 1 Масс., 2 Масс. 

References to Shakespeare's plays are best printed 

i. 14 (meaning Act 3, scene 2, line 
1 Henry Vl., 1 15 


1 
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14). Most of the titles of the plays may be contracted 
thus: Coriol. (for Coriolanus), Cymb. (for Cymbeline). 

Authorities at the end of quotations or notes are best 
printed thus: Homer, Odyssey, ii., 15. 

Set ad loc., €g. ге., et seq., ibid., cf., q.v., etc., in roman. 

When £ s.d. аге used with sums of money, use the italic 
letters, and put a full point after the s. and d. 

The points of the compass, N., E., S., W., when separ- 
ately used, are to have the full point; but NNW., ESE., 
аге to be set close up without full points between the 
initials. 

Unless specially ordered, set “north,” “east,” ete., in full, 
and not "seven miles N. of Oxford." 

Print MS. (manuscript), not M.S.; PS. (postscript), not 
P.S. 

Capital Letters.—Avoid capitals as much as possible, 
but use them in the following and similar cases :— 

Act, when referring to Act of Parliament or the Acts of 
a play. 

Baptist, Christian, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, Puritan, 
and other denominational terms. 

Christmas Day, Lady Day, etc. 

House of Commons, Parliament, High Court of Justice, 
etc. 

Her Majesty, His Royal Highness, etc. 

Sir Roger, J. Spencer-Smith, Esq., Mr. J. Smith, etc. 

Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square, Kingston Road, Bel- 
videre "Terrace, Westbourne Grove, Hatton Garden. [In 
directories, Fleet-st., Norfolk-sq., etc., are permissible.] 

O Lord, O God, O sir; but Oh that, etc. 

He, His, Thee, Thou, when these pronouns refer to the 
Deity; but never capitals for who, whom, except 


nl at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

l'This is not the Clarendon Press system, which Dr) Murray 
stigmatises as bad. : y 
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Use lower-case initials for the more common names _ 
derived from proper names, as d'oyley, hansom-cab, holland, — — ; 
may-blossom, morocco, roman, russia. Also for the follow- 
ing words: епови, herculean, laconic, latinity, latinize, 


tantalize. ucc 
Small Capitals.—The initials A.D., А.м., A.U. C, and B.C ——— 3 

before dates, are to be set in small caps, with a hair space 31 

between. : ) Et- 
a.m. (ante meridiem) and p.m. (post meridiem) should be i 54 


in lower case. — 

Dates in numerals are best set in small caps, thus: o — 
MDCCCXCV. Or M.DCCC.XCV. ? E 

Italics or Inverted Commas.—In many works it is now ^ 
common to print the titles of books in italics, instead of = 
in inverted commas. This must be determined by the direc- - 
tions given with the copy, but the practice must be uniform 
throughout the work. 

Extracts from foreign books should be printed in roman 


| between inverted commas. i 
Names of periodicals and ships should Ben in ый, [This | 
ы varies in different offices. | ү 
See ante, p. 197, for foreign words, etc., which should be _ 


х К 
set in italics. 


Figures and Numerals.—Print nineteenth century; not 
19th century. 

Use figures for money, weight, or measure. 1 
numbers under 100 to be in words; but set 


not “ninety to 100.” 


This (ше should apply / 
he following 
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Numerals are to be preferred in such cases as Henry 
МУШ, etc.; the full point follows the numerals only at 
the end of a sentence. If the author prefers the full 
style use " Henry the Eighth," not " Henry the VHIth.” 

Use the proper decimal point (7) to express decimals 
as 706. For the time of day use a full point thus: 
4.30 p.m. 

Never put May 19th, 1899, nor 19th May, 1899; but 
May 19, 1899. 

Use the en rule for pp. 322-4; 1898-9, and set as here 
shown: do not set 322-24; 1898-99. 

Paragraphs which are numbered should begin 1., 2., etc. ; 
clauses in a paragraph (1), (2), etc. 

These rules are more or less arbitrary, but they have 
been well thought out, and uniformity of style is much to 
be desired. Many authors and publishers, as well as the 
older book-printing and newspaper houses, have their own 
styles, which must be followed. It will be apparent from 
the contents of this chapter that a compositor is not a mere 
mechanic; he is an associate of literature, though a humble 
one, and he is bound to know the elementary rules which 
govern literary composition and the modes of dressing it in 
print. 

We may well conclude this part of our subject with the 
directions as to spelling, punctuation, and capitalising given 
by Mr. De Vinne, one of the foremost book printers of the 
United States :— 

1. As a general rule, follow the fairly prepared copy of 


ц ne і writer їп spelling, punctuation, and use of 
и о ШЕЙ some words spe 
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2. This rule will not apply to serials, in which the 
methods of spelling, pointing, and capitalising adopted by 
the editor must, for the sake of uniformity, be observed in 
preference to the wishes of the author. 

3. You must not follow copy that has been carelessly 
prepared, without system in the use of points and capitals, 
and by a writer who spells badly, either through careless- 
ness or ignorance. 

4. You must correct glaring faults of spelling and of 
grammar; but you must not transpose clauses, nor dis- 
connect sentences that are too long, nor change words that 
have not been properly selected. Editing must be done in 
the manuscript, not at case, nor even in the proof. 

5. Reprint copy, when inserted in a text, in the form of 
extracts from old books, or letters or quotations intended to 
be literally exact, must be scrupulously followed in every 
detail of spelling, abbreviation, pointing, or violations of 
grammar. All the peculiarities of the writer must be 
preserved, without regard to the method of composition 
observed in the text. 

6. The text must be uniform in spelling, pointing, and 
capitalising according to the standard selected, which will, 
as here specified, sometimes be that of the office and at 
others that of editor or author. 

7. In standard bookwork, when capitalising according to 
the rules of the office, use capitals sparingly. On catalogues 
and general jobwork, capitals should be more freely used as 


a means of emphasis. 


VOL. I. 14 
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Hanits to be acquired and Habits to be avoided by Compositors. 


We will now revert to our task of instruction in the 
mechanical art of composition, and devote this chapter to 
the consideration of those habits in type composing which 
are to be acquired and those which are to be avoided; for 
you will find that in this art, as in everything else, it is im- 
possible to avoid the formation of habits, and that while 
those which are good are powerful aids in work, the bad 
are the worst hindrances a man can meet with; for they 
are always with him, unless he is strong enough to master 
them and throw them off. The great thing, however, is to 
acquire none but good habits; for the renunciation of bad 
is among the most difficult tasks of life. 


Habits to be Acquired.— First and foremost, maintain 
a quiet and thoughtful manner. 1n the printing office it is 
due to your neighbours that you should be quiet; it is due 
to yourself that you should be thoughtful. Composition 
exercises the mind as well as the body; for while you are 
picking up the types you must read and spell the words 
which they form. This cannot be donè properly while you 
are either talking or thinking of something else; hence 
nce at work i: is one ior ine i males: OF a well-conducted 
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sider that perhaps a fourth of his life may be spent in one 
attitude, and then he may realise how important it is that 
that attitude should be a proper one. The head should be 
well raised, the shoulders thrown back, and both feet should 
be placed firmly on the floor. Any stiffness about the body 
is very fatiguing to the compositor. The most comfortable 
position is the easiest, and the easiest is the best. The 
whole body should be elastic enough to admit of a free 
motion of any part when necessary, and not from the 
shoulder joint alone. "The compositor should stand facing 

| the Л and e boxes, his right arm reaching over the a and r 
boxes. 

Third.—-Select mentally every type before you pick it up. 
The types in the boxes will be found to be in all possible 
positions, but before you extend your hand to take one out, 
look at it and note how it lies. Seize it the moment your 
hand reaches the case; then, by the finger and thumb, and 
in the course of its passage between the box and the stick, 
turn it so that you may drop it in its proper position into 
the place destined for it. 

Fourth.—Put each type quietly into the stick, with the 
simplest motion possible. The wrist should be brought into 
play in doing this: the elbow should not be bent at all for 

| the purpose. 

g Fifth.—Acquire an even, rhythmic series of motions of 
the hand to and from the stick. It is said by one who 
made his mark as a fast compositor that if the type sought 
were not seized at the first attempt it was better policy to 
e hand at once to the stick and start again than to 


return th " 
This EVEN, REGULAR, AUTO- 


fumble for a type in the box. | 
MATIC MOVEMENT is what every compositor should specially 


| strive for. It will be found to pay far better than any other. 

| Sixth.—WAile putting the letter into the stick look out for 

| the next, the thumb of the left hand, meanwhile, keeping 
041 
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the letter upright in the composing-stick. Glance at the 
copy while lifting the spaces. 

Seventh.—Let the left hand, containing the composing- 
stick, follow the right hand, engaged in picking up the types. 
We do not mean that the left hand should traverse the case 
literally from the / box on one side to the em quad box on 
the other, or vertically from the top boxes of the upper сазе 
to the lowermost of the lower case, but in a direction back- 
wards and forwards over the latter, so as to save the largest 
amount of travel for the right hand. If this point be kept 
in mind, the meaning of our direction will soon be under- 
stood and its great utility recognised. 

Habits to be Avoided.—All movements of the hands 
or other parts of the body that do not directly facilitate 
the process of composing should be shunned, as needlessly 
wearying to the system, and consequently lessening its pro- 
ductive power. Such are, bending the body, standing on 
one leg, setting the legs apart, and needlessly inflecting the 
elbow. Some compositors make a bow to their cases every 
time they extract a type; others contract a habit of dipping 
the hand containing the type on its way to the stick. Such 
habits are as wasteful of time, and unnecessarily fatiguing 
to the body, as they are ludicrous, and at once indicate 
defective training or indolence and affectation. 

Do not click the letter on the side of the stick before 
putting it into its place. This is sometimes done by boys 
in order to make it appear that they are producing more 
work than they are really capable of, and they thus get into 
a bad habit that never, perhaps, leaves them. 

Do not make two attempts to pick up the letter out of the 
case. A determination not to make any false motions will 
in a day or a week visibly increase the number of types set. 
You should learn to sight the nick before the hand goes out 
to pick up the type, so that when it is taken up by the 
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thumb and forefinger there need be no necessity for turning 
it round to see where the nick is, the arm meanwhile 
making a false or lost motion that would have sufficed to 
bring another type into the stick. An avoidance of false 
motions is essential to fast type-setting. 

Do not look at your copy too long or too often. En- 
deavour to take away from it in the memory just as much 
as can be retained until all the types that compose it are set 
up. The more, of course, the better; but any uncertainty, 
necessitating another examination of the copy, is a loss of 
time. 

Do not use a guide to indicate the place in the copy at 
which you are working. Some compositors have a piece of 
rule or lead balanced by a light cord, to which a type or 
quotation is attached as a weight, and lay it upon the copy 
on the upper case to assist them. Such a guide is in reality 
a drawback rather than an aid. А peculiarity of most fast 
compositors is their quickness of sight. This is diminished 
rather than cultivated by keeping the eye strained con- 
tinually on a point directly in front ; and the time supposed 
to be gained in always having the place marked is more 
than counterbalanced by the time spent in arranging the 
guide. Besides, the effort to remember the place where he 
left off compels a man to carry in his head the sense of what 
he is setting, resulting in well-punctuated, intelligent work. 
Few, if any, fast compositors use guides; while the very 
slow ones generally resort to them. 

We have already (page 168) enforced the necessity for 
Order in the composing room. There must be А а place for 
everything and everything in its place.” Nothing must be 
When types get damaged or broken, 
to a box in some convenient place. 
too, must be kept clean and bright; 
oper justification. Distribution 


allowed to be in pie. 

they must be relegated 
The composing-stick, 

for rust and dirt prevent рг 
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will be afterwards dealt with, but much of the speed of the 
compositor will depend upon the care with which he or his 
predecessor has distributed the matter into the cases. The 
sorting of the spaces is most important. 

Speed is only one of the qualifications of a good com- 


positor. More work is done, and more money earned, by 


men whose work is correct and careful, with an aver: 
degree of speed, than by those who are swift and incorrect. 
Employers prefer an intelligent and careful workman to а 
mere "whip"—that is, an exceptionally quick picker-up of 
type —for various reasons. The former turns out, in the 
long run, more work, and it is of a better description. The 
result is an important saying in house accommodation and 
in readers’ labour. On occasions of emergency, work may 
be confidently entrusted to a careful, " clean," and intelli- 
gent compositor, although he may not be so quick, as the 
time occupied in correcting his proof is inconsiderable, and 
the job can be got out of hand speedily. Compositors are 
personally interested in paying attention to these points. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


PREPARING THE MATTER FOR PRE 


— Tying-up-— Putting on the Chase 

the Sidesticks, Footsticks, Furniture, and Quoins—Removing 
the String— Preliminary Locking-up—-Vlaning—Locking-up—Pre- 
cautions—Recapitulation. 


Let us suppose, now, that an order has been received for a 
, . hundred or more copies of a page of this book, and that 
these copies are to be printed on one side of a small sheet 
of paper. How is the set-up matter to be treated in order 
that it may be ready to be passed on to the pressman or 
machinist to be “worked off"? In other words, how is it 
to become “a forme"? We have shown how each word 
and line has to be set up in the "stick," how the stick is 
emptied on to the galley, and how stickful is added to stick- 
ful till a full page of matter stands upon the galley, clumps 
being added after the last line (see p. 188). The first 


operation now to be performed is 


Tying-up.—This may possibly appear a simple thing, but 
in reality it is one attended with considerable difficulty, and 
requires to be done with the utmost care. The. many 
mistakes made by beginners often result in serious accidents. 
| e a bundle of printers’ page-corc ” and partly 


Procur 7 
unroll it. Then hold the end firmly in the left hand, as 


shown in the illustration. 
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Next, with the right hand, bring the cord four or five times 
round the matter as shown. Let each ply lie closely to the 
side of the preceding one. When turning the upper right- 
hand corner tighten the cord, and do the same at the lower 


SSS 


corner. The folds ought to be perfectly tight throughout, 
and the first should be as “taut” as the last. This requires 
some practice and care to do it properly. Having thus been 
successively drawn round the page several times the cord 
must be cut, leaving an end of several inches. This is to 
fasten the whole, and it has to be done without tying a knot. 

Now take your setting-rule and, as in the next two figures, 


рт т 


7 da 


pay EL acp 
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in the fourth engraving. Then push the matter, which ought 
now to be securely fastened up, away from the edges of the 
galley. One edge of the latter—if a wood galley—is feathered 


off for the purpose, so that the type may be slipped off on 
to the stone without giving it a violent shake. "This is how 
to do it :— 

Place the galley on the imposing-stone, holding it with 
the right hand. Apply the left to the top of the letter, 


extending the fingers so as to protect the ma 
and to prevent the page becoming in the le: t crook 
holding the matter perfectly still, with опе s ar | 
the galley from underneath and the page wil | 
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down or “dropped” upon that part of the press which is 
designed to receive it. Matter thus locked-up becomes a 
"forme," or "form," ' as shown in the engraving. The 


A FORME. 


А and B, Furniture; C, Sidestick; D, Footstick; E E, Quoins; 
F, Chase 


preliminary processes are several, and are to be conducted 
in the manner following : i 
Dressing the Chase.—Procure a chase (F) somewhat 
larger than the matter to be locked-up, and place it round 
the type as a frame. Select a piece of wood furniture (A) 
of sufficient length to extend along the side of the matter, 
and other furniture (B) to go along the head of the matter. 


‘There has been much controversy over the spelling of this word, 
purists preferring it to be without the final e. It was so spelt by 
Luckombe (1771), Stower (1808), and Johnson (1824); but Hansard 
(1825) adopted the spelling “ forme." The addition of the final vowel 
is a simple and harmless method of marking the distinction between 
a forme of type and the ordinary word form, meaning shape or figure, 
without endangering the etymological integrity of the two words, 
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Select the sidestick (C) and the footstick (D) and place 
them in the positions shown'in the engraving. 

The object of this is to fasten the matter in the chase by 
the insertion afterwards of the quoins (Æ), which, pressing С? 
on the chase and the side and foot sticks, tighten the matter 
by squeezing it. 

The side furniture (A) should be a little Jonger than the 
length of the type matter, and it should extend beyond the 
last line, as shown. The head furniture (B) must also be a 
little longer than the lines, and it should project as indi- 
cated. The object is to get the whole pressure of the 
quoins against the sides of the matter, and not to allow the 
side and foot sticks to bind on the two pieces of furniture. Йй 
If, for instance, A overlapped B in the lower left hand z 
corner, some of the pressure of О would be expended оп 
the furniture and not on the type. If either were too short, 
part of the type would be unprotected. 

The side and foot sticks (C and D) must be placed with 
the thin parts approaching one another, and the thicker 
parts sloping in opposite directions. This is most essential, 
and its necessity requires only a moment's consideration. 
Sometimes a tyro places the sidestick and footstick in a _ 
wrong position. If they do not slope in the way shown, the 
forme will be thrown out of the square, and some of the 
pressure of the quoins will be wasted. : 

It will be observed that in the illustration the sidestic 
(C) is longer than the matter, and the footstick (D) a 
shorter. This plan is not always adopted. Some com- 
positors contend that both should be long i thi : е 
of the sidestick covering the head furniture and th: ; 
being all but flush with the tail of the 

end of the footstick overle 2 
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by the quoins, and secondly, that there is no binding of the 
various sticks and furniture, or in other words, that all the 
pressure of the quoins is exerted on the matter. 

It is advantageous to have the matter as nearly as possible 
in the centre of the chase. 

Type must never be placed close up to the chase. If 
there is no room for furniture, a piece of reglet, or even a 
strip of card, may be used. 

If the chase is too large for the matter, additional furnt- 
ture may be used; but there is danger in having too much 
of it. If much furniture is required, it is better to use metal 
and wood furniture in combination; it is more secure than 
either used alone. 

Now commence to remove the page-cord from the type. 
If the matter is tied up as above described, there will be 
one end of the cord which will protrude two or three inches. 
It is this end which must be laid hold of, and if it is firmly, 
yet gently, pulled, the cord will unwind easily. Take hold 
of it by the thumb and first finger of the left hand, and 
extricate each fold by the same fingers of the right hand. 
In experienced hands the whole cord will generally leave 
the page without disturbing a single type. But for a be- 
ginner it is a very good plan before removing, say, the last 
two plies of the cord, to close up the side and foot sticks 
and the head and side furniture (by pressing from the left- 
hand top corner of the chase), and insert one quoin at the 
foot and another at the side. These should not be so 
tightly inserted as to prevent the easy removal of the 
remaining plies of cord; but the fact of both furniture and 
side and foot sticks being brought almost close to the page 
very greatly reduces the risk of the page becoming, in 
printers’ phrase, "squabbled." The untying being com. 
pleted, tie up the page-cord in a little bundle, without 
knotting it, and put it by for use on another occasion. 
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Next choose suitable quoins. Practice and judgment alone 
enable the compositor to select the proper quoins, and fre- 
quently he has to do it by trying several before one will be 
found to fit. Of course the quoins must be inserted so as 
to taper the reverse way of the side and foot sticks; they 
must run smaller towards the thick ends of the former, and 
larger towards the thin ends. If there are no quoins to be 
had that are broad enough to fill up the space, two may be 
used together, or one quoin may be used and a little piece of 
reglet. But this plan should never be adopted if it can be 
avoided; it is best to avoid having a larger space than can 
be filled by a single quoin; the minimum should be half an 
inch, the maximum not much more than an inch. It should 
be wide enough, though, to admit the shooting-stick easily. 
Leads should never be used to eke out quoins; to do so is 
an idle, wasteful practice, not permitted under any circum- 
stances in a well-regulated office. 

The quoins being in place, push them up with the fingers 
until the forme is somewhat tight. This is a kind of pre- 
liminary locking-up. The quoins must not be driven up to 
the extreme end of the side or foot sticks, but so that they 
can be pushed forward, when the greater pressure of the 
mallet is applied, to the extent of a half or quarter inch, 
according to the size of the forme. 

Next, plane the forme. This is the process of making 
even the face of the forme, by driving down into 


perfectly 
place every letter that may accidentally stand 


its proper 
a little higher than the rest. 

Hold the planer firmly with the left hand on the face of 
the forme, and tap it gently with the end of the handle of 
the mallet, which in doing this should be held with the 
head upwards. Pass the planer all over the forme, tapping 
it as you go. Care should be taken to tap the planer in the 


middle, so as to distribute its pressure properly. 
? 
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In this way the forme becomes perfectly level on its face, 


and it only remains to fully lock it up. 

Locking-up the Forme.—Hold the shooting-stick in 
the left hand in almost a horizontal position, whereby the 
greatest amount of power is obtained with the least danger 
of damaging either the face of the stone or the shooting- 
stick. Gently drive each quoin a little, beginning with those 
nearest to the thick ends of the foot and side sticks (and in 
the order here stated), and then operate on the other quoins. 
Now look over the forme, and if everything is straight and 
in order, complete the locking-up. As a rule, always attend 
to the lock-up at the bottom of a forme first. Especially 
with leaded matter, there is more "give" in the depth of a 
page than in the width, and if the side lock-up is made too 
tight first the lines will probably be loose in places and some- 
what curved instead of being perfectly straight. Be careful 
not to lock-up too tightly: evenly, and just sufficient to 
make the forme quite secure, and you do well. 

Again plane down the forme, lightly and carefully. This 
is done, not so much to drive down any outstanding letters 
(for they ought all to have been sent into their proper places 
by the planing before locking-up) as to neutralise any upward 
bend or “arching” of the forme, to which it is especially 
liable if there are open blank spaces in it, or if it has been 
unevenly or too tightly locked up. The next thing to be 
done is to "see if it will lift;” that is, if it can be raised 
up from the imposing surface without any letters falling out. 
When a forme is properly locked up, it is equally tight 
throughout in every part; and if the composition has been 
accurately done, no letter, space, or quadrat will drop out 
when the forme is raised. The forme is then said to “lift;” 
if it be loose in any part, so that there is danger of anything 
falling out, it is said that it "won't lift." 

Even if the letters do not fall out there may be loose 
parts, and these may be discovered by lifting up the forme 


t 


* 
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from the stone about half an inch at the top end, and 


slightly pressing the fingers over it in every part. Or you 


may draw the forme over to the side of the stone nearest to 
you, and let the chase overhang about an inch. Ву taking 


hold of the projecting part, the forme may be partly raised. 


It should only be lifted a little, say an inch at first, before 
you are sure that all is properly secured. If letters fall out, 
or if the forme is loose in any part, the fault is due either 
to bad "justification" in the composition or imperfect 
"locking-up." The remedy in either case will be obvious; 
the forme must be unlocked, lines or pages adjusted, or 
fresh furniture and side or foot sticks, or quoins, inserted. 


Recapitulation.—It may be well to recapitulate in order 
the processes which have been described. They are:— 

1. Setting up the matter letter by letter until a line is 
formed, and a number of lines sufficient to fill 
the stick. 

2. Emptying the stickful on the galley, and successive 


stickfuls until the whole page is composed and. 


laid on the galley. 

3. Tying up the matter. 
4. Sliding it on to the imposing-stone. 
5. Putting on the chase. 
6. Dressing with furniture. 
7. Inserting the side and foot sticks. 128 
8, Unloosing and removing the page-cord. 

9. Fitting the quoins. : 

10. Preliminary locking-up. 
11. Planing the forme. 
Locking-up. . 
d plani 
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—whether it is correct according to the “copy,” and whether 
there are any defects of workmanship to be rectified before 
the forme can be worked off. For this purpose the forme 
is taken to a press and laid on the bed of it, the type ts 
inked, a sheet of paper laid over it (or on the tympan of the 
press), and the impression taken, as stated on page 17 and 
more fully explained in a subsequent chapter. 
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Correctinc.—Readers’ Duties—Readers' Marks—A Corrected Proof _ ES 
—Dropping the Forme—Unlocking—Preparing the Corrections 28 
—Space Tray—Use of the Bodkin—Method of Correcting moye E 
running. x. 

We will suppose that the forme has been sent to the press- E 


man or proof-puller, a proof pulled,’ and submitted to the m 
"reader" or corrector, who has marked on it the errors у 
he finds. This proof and the forme are returned to the 
compositor in order that the "marks" on the proof may 
be attended to by making the necessary "corrections" in 
the forme. 

Though part of a chapter will later on be devoted to the 
duties of the printer’s reader, it is necessary that the young s 
compositor should have at least a general notion of w at 


of the marks the reader makes on the proofs submitte 


to him. 
Speaking generally, then, it is the duty of the reader to 


X. 


see thar every sword is propery spelled, and Bu in the $ 


graphs s and end where he ier i 
short, that the work appears in print: jum 


even careful compositors scarcely ever s 
while careles: 
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goes through the proof with the “copy,” and when he comes 
across a mistake of any kind he marks it at the proper spot 
in the body of the printed matter, and in one or other of 
the margins opposite to the line where the error is he writes 
the sign indicating what ought to be in place of what ts. 
Some of these signs are plain enough and require no ех- 
planation; others are quite arbitrary, and though universal 
in printing offices, and well understood by the initiated, 
require to be learnt before they can be comprehended, We 
will now give a list of the usual marks. 

The following marks are spade in the fext, and have these 


meanings :— 


| . (through a letter) —" Make the alteration shown in 
the margin." $ 


— ` (under a letter)—“ Make the change indicated in 
the margin.” 
A (between letters)—“ Something is omitted—insert 
what is indicated in the margin.” 
(between letters) — ' These letters are too far apart.” 
(between words)— The spacing wants amending.” 


moo 


(between words)—" Begin a new paragraph." 
Lor] (on either side of a word or words)—" Put this 
word or these words in the centre of the line." 


о 


= (after a word or syllable at the beginning or end 
of a line).—" This looks bad; take it into the 
preceding or following line." 
——— (between two paragraphs)— Run on—do not 
begin a new paragraph." 
$ (round the beginning of the first word of a 
line)— Commence the word where the 
perpendicular lines are.” 
p (at the beginning of a line)— "There should be 
no indentation.” 
mn, . (between letters or words)—  Transpose." 
—= (across lines)— These lines are crooked,” 
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NS (under words or letters struck through with 
the реп)“ Leave them as they are.” 


ii Lines like as in brickwork, enclosing words at 
if the ends of two or more consecutive 
А ars 
а lines, mean— Таке these words over to 


the commencement of the following lines.” 
Similar lines at the beginnings of two or more 
consecutive lines mean —" Take these 
words back to the end of the preceding 
"lines." 
x (between lines near the bottom of a page)— 
“Take these lines over to the page 
following.” 
eS (between lines near the top of a page)— 
“Take these lines back to the preceding 
page.” 77 
The following marks аге made in the margins, and have 
these meanings :— 


д “Delete (or take out) the letter or word in- 
dicated.” 

0 “The letter indicated is upside down.” 

wf. “The letter indicated is of a wrong fount.” 

x “The letter indicated is battered or otherwise 
requires to be changed.” 

trs. “Transpose the letters or words indicated.” 

a “Indent by inserting an em quad.” 


[tt “Indent by inserting three em quads” (the 
number being indicated by the number of. 
squares). 

L “A space is standing up.” 

= “Equalise the spacing." 

и “Insert a space.” 

D “ Bring close together.” 

~ (under fl or ffi, etc.) “Substitute a ligature for 
these separate letters.” 
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== “Straighten these lines” or “types dropping 


away.” 

A letter or other character (e.g., а) Insert 
this letter or character in the text at the 
place indicated." 

® “Bull point.” 

[-/ " Hyphen." 

S Emule." 

K This sign is placed under apostrophes, inverted 
commas, asterisks, small letters and figures 
to show that they are “superiors.” 


/ This sign (called the "separatrix") is written 
after a mark to separate it from a second 
which may have to be made in the same 
3 line. 
| caps. “Set in capitals." ' > 


sm. caps. or s.c. "Set in small capitals." ° 

Пер “Set in lower-case letters.” 

rom. “Set (the word) in roman type.” 

ital. — "Set in italic." " 

bach. “Take these lines back to the preceding page,” 

or “look at the back of this proof.” 

centre. “Put these words in the centre of the line.” 

new par ог М.Р. " Begin a new paragraph here." 
out. “Something is omitted.” 

out see copy. “Refer to copy to see what is omitted.” 
over. “Take these lines over to the next page.” j 


Оу. (Query). “Find out if this is right.” 


ometimes the word or letter is written in t 
nder it. These, as we have seen, mean “ 


e 
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Oy. con. “See to the connection between this and 
what goes before.” 

runon. “Do not let the following sentence begin a 
new paragraph.” 

stel. " Let it stand as set." 


On the page following we give a facsimile of a proof with 
reader's marks on it, and on the page opposite to it the 
matter as it appears after the corrections have been made. 
The young compositor must study these and the synopsis 

P given above, so that immediately he sees a reader's mark he 
will know exactly what it means.' 

While the proof is being read the forme may be kept 
in a forme rack. The proof having been returned to the 


| composing room, the forme must be taken from its rack „= 
| and laid on the imposing surface, to enable the corrections Жу 
| 

| to be made. 

| 


| Preliminary to Correcting.—Dropping the Forme.— 
Take the forme to the imposing surface and " drop it;" that 
is to say, lay it gently in its place in such a position that the 


3 
k 


| head of the forme is nearest you. The proper way to drop 
| a forme is to place its lower edge on the surface, and then 
| gradually to bring the rest of it down, permitting the edge 
| held in the hand to project a little over the edge of the 


imposing surface, in order that it may be brought down 
without having to withdraw the fingers, and without letting 
the whole come down with a thud. Carelessness in dropping 
a forme frequently injures it or the imposing surface. Letting 
it down too slowly allows loose letters to drop out. Should 
any do so, and fall underneath the forme, the latter must 
be raised again and the letters removed, or much trouble | 


will ensue. РЕ. 


1 All the marks on the proof may be interpreted by reference t 
synopsis above; the word “ Jones '' means that the matter was зе! 
Ed 2%, 


а compositor bearing that name. : a 
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unb д8] 
4 TE fax EDITOR'S HOLIDAY.’ _/ 289 / 


“a n 
уолу assing on_we see the ruins of the/T emple of Peace,/ | 
{ КА and euch rains! Several noble arches form three aisles, " 
of 300 feet by 200 feet, and the arches show decorated 
а] F masonry wyich may make us well belfàve that there were 
excellent masons, bond or free, in those days. We now 
come at once upon the most perfect, the most public, and. 
the most interesting of ancignt sights/the Arch óf Titus, £l 
1! The Rector of Warrington photographed it ten yeafs 
ы since, and kindly gave mea copy, which has familiarised 
| , it to my mind, There it stands(about/fresh as 1,800 ad 
aj 


yoars ago. 
©; COncof tho apes has mended [vadit el A f шј 
n 


rial of the destruction of Jerusalem. On tho front is an | 
Tnscription to that effect; andj on the inside of the arch 7 | 


2] imette-ef-the-mrch are engravings of the sacred vessels 
carried away by the Romans. It would not be there/St. 
John visited Rome in his old age he would see the melan- 


[a choly sight, No doubt Josephus often passed under this 
c R| arch, as he lived at fome until the days of Domitian ™~ 
Through it passed the Via Sacra on to near the Соо 

seum, where it rounded the Palatine, and жаз called х 
Triumpha- Way: ~ N 
п | the Collosseum ( We aro in it See eara of(hopes, 
fears, and longings. And this is the buil ing finishedlten 
7 | years after Jerusalem was destroyed ( and at which {so 
( many Jewish slaves toiled Its propdtions are too per- Tt 


к] 


* fect to look large. It forms an eflipse, built four storeys 
high, three of the storlts resting on 240 arches. Half- 
of columns of the Doric order support the first range, Ionic 
the second, and Corinthian the thirdy and the fourth T. 
stoyy, of which one half remains, „alad а solid external jl 


ШЕ face of Corinthian the pilasters. ~The céntre of the 


arena ha, qu underground accommodation for wild 
ors| and their belongings.. On arches 7 
tiers of seats for 87,000 spectators. sd: 
ost have an awning over them, sup-. 
Yo „Фог int rings outside, Yet visible; but of 
osseum is an unroofe(d building, Сочна | 


» 
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AN EDITOR'S HOLIDAY, 145 


Passing on we see the ruins of the “Temple of Peace,” 
and such ruins! Several noble arches form three aisles 
of 300 feet by 200 feet, and the arches show decorated 
masonry which may make us well believe that there were 
excellent. masons, bond or free, in those days, We now 
come at once upon the most perfect, the most publie, and 
the most interesting of ancient sights—the Arch of Titus. 
The Rector of Warrington photographed it tem years 

L since, and kindly gave me a copy, which has familiarised 
it to my mind, "There it stands, about as fresh as 1,800 
years ago. One of the Popes has mended it a little, It is 

| a memorial of the destruction of Jerusalem, Оп the front 
is an inseription to that effect ; and on the inside of the 
arch are engravings of the sacred vessels carried away by 
the Romans. It would not be there when St. Paul walked 
this way to the Mainertine Prison, or to ‘his own hired 
house.” But if St. John visited Коше in his old age he 
would see the melancholy sight. No doubt Joseplius often 
passed under this arch, as he lived at Rome until the days 
of Domitian. Through it passed the Via Sacra on to near 
the Colosseum, where it rounded the Palatine, and Was 
called the Triumphal Way. т 

The Colosseum! We аге in it at last after years of 
hopes, fears, and longings. And this is the building finished 
ten years: after Jerusalem was destroyed, and at which 
so many Jewish slaves toiled! Its proportions are too per- 


оў 


М 


es а ААКы ы А 


| fect to look large. It forms an ellipse, built four storeys 
high, three of the storeys resting on 240 arches. Half- 
4 em columns of the Dorie order support the first range, Tonic 
3 the second, and Corinthian the: third ; and the fourth 
storey, of which dne half remains, had a solid external 
i face of Corinthian pilasters. The centre of the arena 
i had full underground accommodation for wild’ beasts, 3 
| gladiators, and their belongings. On arches rising on a 


| arches аге tiers of seats for 87,000 spectators. The 
uppermost have an awning over them, supported by 
poles in rings outside, yet visible; but of course 
the Colosseum is an unroofed building, covering nearly 
six acres, ОГ double that of Carnarvon Castle, and 

= Pose 
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Next, unlock the forme; not roughly or suddenly, but 
slowly and carefully. Begin with the quoins nearest the 
thin ends of the side and foot sticks, and then those nearest 
the thickest parts. Drive each of the quoins just a little 
out of its place, sufficient to loosen it so that if required it 
can be taken out with the fingers. The quoins should not 
be taken out; it is only necessary to loosen them. In un- 
locking-—again as a rule—it is best to loosen the quoins at 
the side first, as leads are apt to be bent and the matter 
liable to be squabbled when quoins at the foot are loosened 
first. 

Take the proof to the case, and set up in proper order in 
a composing-stick all the types that will be required to make 
the corrections. Таке out a few of each kind of spaces 
from the case and lay them on a piece of paper, without 
mixing them. 

When corrections are numerous, as in large formes, a 
space tray is useful. 


——M———— 
thin E en | em 
——_————— se 


thick quads 


кы———————————— 


SPACE TRAY. 


It should be about Gin. by 4in. and fin. deep. It can 
be supplied with a few of the spaces of the particular fount 
in use each time there is correcting to be done. This 
finished, however, all spaces must be returned to their 
proper places in the case. 

Use of the Bodkin.—With the corrections set up in the 
stick, and a few spaces at hand, the compositor is ready to 
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begin correcting. He will want a sharp bodkin' to raise 
the letters requiring to be taken out. Compositors are 
expected to provide their own bodkins; indeed, a stick, a 
bodkin, and a setting-rule constitute often the compositor's 
sole personal business effects. Bodkins are sold by printers’ 
brokers at two shillings per dozen; it is therefore not 
creditable to a man if he has not a proper one always at 
hand. 

Таке the bodkin in the right hand and place the point of 
it agairist the shank of the letter that stands at the end of 
the line which contains the correction. Be careful to avoid 
touching the face or serifs of the type with the bodkin, 
otherwise the type will be irremediably injured. Place the 
middle or second finger of the left hand at the beginning of 
the line. The line may now be raised above the level of 
the rest of the type, and the compositor will have not only 
a clear view of every letter in it, but ready access to any 
that may require alteration. The proximity of the other 
lines keeps it from dropping down again when once raised. 

Take out with the thumb and first finger of the left hand 
the letters that have to be removed, and insert the fresh 
letters with the same fingers of the right hand. When the 
line is thus corrected, push it down to the level of the other 
lines, and pat it on the top with the cushions of the fingers 
in order to get all quite level, taking care to push all the 
spaces down. 

If the correction is very large or involves an alteration in 
spacing, the proper plan is to lift out the line, put it in 
a composing stick, correct it, rejustify it, and replace it in 
the forme. Sometimes, as will be seen below, it is 
Fa EUAN to remove also the line or lines next following. 


1 Correcting nippers ате often preferable, especially in table work. 
They extract types more readily and with much less danger of 


damaging them than a bodkin. 
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On the other hand, if the corrections be few, the types 
required to be inserted may be held between the first and 
second fingers of the left hand, correcting—both the lifting 
out and putting in—being done by the right hand. 

It is most important that when letters really do require 
to be drawn out with the bodkin (which is less often 
than inexpert compositors seem to think) the point of the 
bodkin should not be applied to the face or kern, but 
only to the shank. The bodkin must be held as upright 
as possible, in order to avoid injuring the types that are 
contiguous. 

When all the corrections are made, the whole of the 
types set in the composing-stick for alterations will be used 
up. If they are not, either too many have been set up or 


all the corrections have not been made. The plan of setting 
up the corrections beforehand generally acts as a test of 
whether the marks have all been attended to, and obviates 
the necessity of going over them to check them. 

It is a saving of time to correct all the wrong letters 
before adding the inserted matter, or removing those parts 
which have to be abstracted; and it is always well to begin 
at the top and go through the matter in order—in other 
words, not to dodge about in correcting. The readjustment 
of the spacing should be made as you go along. 

Some compositors save much time by correcting in the 
following manner: While the hands are employed in 
finishing the first correction, they look out for the place 
where the second is to be made, and when that is done they 
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look out for the next, and so on until all are finished. 
Indeed, the fingers should never be kept idle in correcting. 

If there are more letters to be inserted than to be taken 
out, the spacing must be diminished; but on no account 
should the symmetry of the matter be injured by too small 
spaces being used. 

Overrunning.—If the line is too long after all allowable E 
space is taken out from between the words, there is nothing | 
for it but to “ overrun ” the matter; that is, to take some E 
of it into the succeeding line, and some of that into the next 
one, gradually diminishing the matter taken over until all. 
has been got in, without injuring the appearance of the 
work. A very simple insertion may cause a whole page to 
be overrun, if the type is large. Similarly, if words are 3% 
deleted, overrunning may be necessary, only here the object Б 
will be to “drive out” instead of to * get in." ' 

The best way to overrun is to lift the line bodily out of 
the forme and place it on the side of a galley. Then make 
the insertion, and notice how much the line is too long or 
too short. Endeavour to make an estimate of how many 
lines will require to be overrun, and place them, if possible, 
along with the first, making one long line. Then take as 
much matter on the setting-rule as is required to fill the 
measure, and place it in the stick. Justify it in the stick, 
then take up enough matter for another line, justify that, 
and so on. When all the matter requiring overrunning has. 

been justified, it can be lifted from the stick into the forme, 
and will be similar in appearance and measure to the res 
of the page. 
It is a good plan in 

have to be altered and p 


overrunning to lift the lines whi 
lace them nicks downwar: 
ot a M. 
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galley; this brings the first line to be operated on upper- 
most, and it and the succeeding lines can be lifted into the 
stick rapidly. 

When all corrections and overrunning have been done 
the forme is again locked up, and is then ready to be "sent 
to press.” 

Whenever practicable, the galleys used for the reception 
of matter composed in the stick are the slip galleys shown 
on page 112. From the matter in these galleys “slip proofs” 
are pulled before it is made up into pages, and it is these 
proofs which are first " read " and corrected. The correc- 
tion of the matter is more easily made when the type is in 
galley, and it is only final or author's corrections which are 
made after the matter has been imposed. Indeed, if the 
author will allow it, the best plan is to submit “clean” slip 
proofs' to him in the first instance. It is a great saving of 
expense. 


1“ Clean proofs’ are, proofs free from typographical or compositors’ 
mistakes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


DISTRIBUTING.— Object of the Process—Dropping the Forme—Un- | 
locking—Removing the Chase and its Dressing—Directions for E 
Distributing— Various Hints. 


4 Tur forme having been worked off at press or machine, 
the type requires to be distributed.’ 

The process of Distributing may be said to be the con- 3 
verse of that of Composing. The latter consists of the lifting = — E 
of letters out of their boxes and composing them in such * 
order as to constitute words, sentences, and paragraphs. 5 
The former may be termed de-composing such composed 
matter, and returning the several letters to their proper - 
boxes in the case. 

The two principal points to be aimed at in learning to dis- _ 
tribute are, to do the work with the utmost " cleanliness,” 
that is, correctness ; and with the utmost rapidity. е 

It is obvious that unless distributing is correctly per- 
formed, a case will soon get into a state of pie, and that 
when used again for composition many errors will ensue 
As compositors usually distribute their type before they 
begin to set it up: it is equally clear that it is to the о | 
man’s own interest that he should return the types to 

1 proper places, in order to avoid having to correct or с 
Tti them, as already described. Hence the des: ty z 
necessity of exercising great care in this depa 
usiness: one which we are sor 


compositor’s bu oe у ч 
often done carelessly and аз thoug were 
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“necessary evil." Again, although a considerable propor- 
tion of every man’s time must be devoted to distributing, 
yet that amount of time should be minimised as far as it 
can be, in order that as much as possible may be devoted 
to composition ; for compositors on piece ' are paid, not for 
the amount of matter they distribute, but for the amount 
of matter they set up, and it is the quantity of composition 
done and not the distributing that brings in a return to the 
employer. 

As compared with composition, distributing is done with 
remarkable rapidity. A good workman will distribute from 
4,000 to 6,000 letters per hour; but the quantity depends 
to some extent upon the size of the type and the condition 
and character of the matter. 

Before beginning to distribute, the compositor should be 
careful that the forme is thoroughly "washed over," " and 
any remains of the ink with which the printing has been 
done are completely cleared off. The surface of the type, 
the furniture, the quoins, and the chase should be perfectly 
free from ink and incapable of soiling the fingers. 

The first thing to be done is to “drop the forme" on the 
imposing surface; the next, to unlock it. In performing 
these operations pay strict attention: to the instructions 
already given on the subject (pp. 229 and 232), 

Then remove the chase, first wetting the matter slightly, 
especially at the edges, to guard against the types falling 
down when the furniture and sidesticks are removed sub- 
sequently. Get a basin of clean water and take up a little 


1 Compositors “on piece ''—or ‘piece hands’’—are those who are 
paid according to the amount m matter . they set, and not according 
to the time they are at work. Workmen who are paid a regular weekly 
wage are said to be “оп the establishment " or “ on the ’stab,”’ 
2Directions for washing over formes, and recipes for detergents, 
will be given subsequently. 
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towards the hand in order that no part of it may fall off the 
‘rule. Meanwhile, partially open the left hand, with the palm 


nearest the eye, the first finger extending in a horizontal 
d direction, and the thumb pointing upwards. Place the rule 
БУ or lead and the type it contains on the second finger, but 


~ incline the matter so that the thumb affords a support for 
the beginning of the line. Indeed, the line should be at an 


D angle; the end of it higher than the beginning. The types 
i. , will now be quite secure on the left hand. All their nicks 
| will be uppermost; their faces will be next to you. This is ~ 
i. the essential situation for the letter; no other is possible. 


The right hand is free; it is to be used for taking away in 
portions the matter to be distributed. Remove only a small 
portion at a time; & word and its space, for instance. 
When that is distributed, take another word, and so on till 
the whole line is exhausted. Beware, as you get to the 
middle of the line, lest the type lose its balance; above all, 


VOL. I. 16 
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keep the whole steady, and avoid any movement which 
might cause it to be spilled into the case. 

Be cautious not to take up too much type at Ase à 
you do, you are nearly sure to spill it into the case, and 
incur the trouble of picking out the wrong letters from the 
different boxes. 

Finish each line before touching another. Do not take 
a piece of the top line, and then a smaller piece of the line 
underneath; a letter of that underneath it again, and so on. 
This way of working is sure to cause pie. Clear away 
everything as you go on—every space, point, etc., before the 
word that comes next is taken up. 


One or two words is quite sufficient to be taken between 
the fingers at once. The lines being upside down, they are 
read from left to right, like ordinary printed matter; but as 

ve to begin at the end of a line, you have no con- 
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The portion held in the left hand whilst distributing is 
called a “handful,” although it may consist of only a few lines. 

The second finger of the right hand should only be used 
for separating the types, in order that they may, when over 
the boxes to which they belong, fall into those boxes. The 
thumb and the first finger are used rather to hold than 
to separate or disjoin the type. 

Take a moderate handful at a time. Too large a one is 
dangerous and inconvenient; it needlessly tries the wrist. 
Too small a handful involves waste of time in needlessly 
frequent lifting. 

Never throw letters into the case with their faces down- 
wards. Doing so batters the fine lines and sometimes breaks 
off the serifs. A careless compositor may in this way wear 
out the types, by the mere process of distributing, faster 
than if they were kept constantly printing under a cylinder. 

Do not overfill the boxes or the cases will get into pie. 
Occasionally you will find a small heap of types accumulating 
in the middle of the boxes; level these by moving a little of 
the type into the corners, or shaking the case. If cases are 
put away with great heaps in the middle of the boxes, or 
with the boxes too full, they are generally pied by letters 
getting into adjoining boxes. The types also incur great 
danger of being broken, as it is so often necessary to place 
cases on the top of one another. For this reason the boxes 
should never be filled to a point higher than the tops of the 
bars. 

If there is an excess of some particular sorts of type in 
the matter distributed, some of the boxes may get overfull, 
while others are nearly empty. To avoid this, remove the 
superabundance from time to time into another case or 
into a fount-case,,or even tie it up in a parcel, marking on 
the outside what it contains. Try to keep the case as even 
as possible; that is, to keep a fair proportion of type in each 
box. 
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Take care also to keep the different kinds of spaces in 
their proper boxes. Some little consideration is necessary 
to do this at first, especially in regard to founts of small 
types, the difference between the middle and thin spaces of 
which, for instance, is so minute. Practice, however, will 
overcome this difficulty, and enable the compositor to know 
the character of a space at a glance. 

We do not know of any part of the business of a com- 
positor in which he is so awkward at first as distributing : 
nor is there anything about it which strikes a stranger so 
much as the dexterity that is acquired after practice. А 
competent, experienced compositor literally showers the 
types into their respective boxes. As he moves his hand 
over the boxes, it would appear as though he were dropping 
in the types at random; yet every movement is a designed 
one, and every type finds its proper place in the cases. 

The ability to distribute correctly and expeditiously is an 
acquirement of great importance. Accuracy will reward a 
conscientious purpose to do the work well; speed will be 
acquired by careful practice and a persistent endeavour to 
do it in the best way. 

Various Hints.—Apprentices are sometimes put to dis- 
tributing before they have learned to compose; sometimes 
even before they know the difference between such letters 
as p and q, the small cap w and the lower case w. The 
result is that the cases are got into a state of pie. 

The letter board and galley should always be clean before 
the matter is placed on them for distribution. 


1Some printers keep each space distinct in a separate box (see 
diagram on p. 161); others mix the thick and middle, and keep the 
thin and the hair spaces separate; thus three boxes are required for 
spaces. The more usual plan is to mix the middle and thin spaces ; 
for in composing poetry, or any matter not consisting of full lines, 
it is disadvantageous to have thick spaces mixed with any other. 


Whatever may be the established rule in any office, the compositor . 


is bound to follow it. 
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New type, when wetted, is apt to become “baled,” i.e., 
to stick together tenaciously. This may be prevented by 
soft-soaping the type well before it is laid,’ or cured by 
soaking or damping it with a very weak solution of glycerine 
in water. New type is often irretrievably damaged, after 
being only once used, by being struck against the stone to 
loosen it. 

By rubbing the fingers with alum the compositor may so 
harden the skin that the type does not cut it, which it is 
apt to do when it is wet, new, or baked. 

If letters fall on the floor (as they are very liable to do) 
during the process of distribution, they must be carefully 
picked up and returned to the cases. The quantity of type 
left on the floor and swept up, and consequently seriously 
injured, is, in many indifferently managed offices, most 


deplorable. 


1 Туре is said to be "Jaid' when it is removed from the type- 
founders’ parcels and placed in its proper boxes in a case. 
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THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF THE COMPOSITOR'S ART. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


INrRopucTION то Bookwork.—Definition of a Book—Its Constituent 
Parts—Sheets—Names of Sizes of Books— Pagination. 


In the preceding chapters we have dealt with the operations 
common to almost all kinds of compositor's work, from pick- 
ing up the types to returning them to the cases after being 
worked off as a forme. "The elementary principles of the 
art of typography are contained in those directions, and the 
compositor may now be given specific instructions in the 
peculiarities of the different branches into which his craft 
has divided itself. 

These are, substantially, Bookwork, Newswork, and 
Jobwork.' 

The production of the modern magazine distinctly involves 
two of these branches: the literary portion being compre- 
hended in Bookwork procedure, and the advertisement 
portion in that of Jobwork or Display. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that there are any sharp dividing lines 
between the three branches mentioned. On the contrary, 


1 Of these three branches Jobwork is the only one not very materially 
affected by mechanical composition. Type-casting and type-setting 
machines enter very largely into Newswork, and to a considerable 
extent into the literary portion of Bookwork. The subject of '*Com- 
posing Machines " is dealt with in Chapters xiv. to XLIX. 
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much of the work that will here be described under the 
heading of Bookwork, because it is most appropriate to that 
branch, has also to be done in newspaper offices, and also 
to a limited extent in jobbing offices. Nor must it be 
supposed that there is any natural order in the arrangement 
of the three branches, or that the compositor graduates 
from bookwork to newswork, and thence to jobbing. Nearly 
all depends on the character of the office in which the 
apprentice finds himself, or the peculiar circumstances 
under which he is “bound” to the trade. If he is brought 
up in an office where the three classes of work are done, he 
may reasonably expect to be offered some opportunities of 
at each; but this seldom happens, hence the use of 


practice 
as the present are intended to be, 


practical directions such 
which should enable him to supplement the knowledge he 


acquires of any one or more branches by information con- 


cerning the others. 

We now address ourselves to Bookwork, and as a pre- 
liminary ask the reader to consider what a book is, and how 
it differs from such a piece of composition as the page 
of, printed on one side of a leaf of paper. 

a collection of sheets of paper 
folded and forming leaves, the sides of which leaves are 
called pages. It may consist of any number of pages, from 
Books of few pages not. cased in boards are _ 


already treated 
A book may be said to be 


four upwards. 


often called pamphlets. 
Аз will be seen later, each of the sheets of which a book 


consists usually bears a letter of the alphabet or an 
in due sequence, whereby it may be known; th 
number is called the signature of the sheet. 


As has been stated in Chapter II., s 
'O te name. 
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The size of the leaves of paper of which a book is com- 
posed determines the name of the size of the book: thus we 
have books in folio and in quarto; in demy octavo, crown 
octavo, demy 12mo, 24mo, and so forth. Among booksellers, 
where no name, such as crown, is mentioned, it is generally 


” 


understood that the paper used is demy, e.g. “буо” means 
demy буо. 

Pagination.—The pages of nearly all books are numbered 
consecutively. The page number is called the “folio.” The 
numerical sequence of the pages is called the “pagination.” 
Pages with odd numbers, as 1, 3, 5, are called “odd pages,” 
and are always to the right on the book being opened; the 
“even pages” (those with even numbers), as 2, 4, 6, are 
always to the left. This should be borne in mind. 

From what has been written, it is manifest that the 
matter of which a book is to be composed when set up in 
type must be divided up into pages, and that these must be 
so arranged that when printed they will present a proper 
appearance and succeed one another in due order. The 
following chapters will show how this is done. 
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Maxine up.—Dividing the matter into Pages—Tying up—Transferring 
io Imposing Surface. 


THE arrangement of composed matter so that it may be 
divided into pages is called Making up, and the arrangement 
of pages so that these pages will read consecutively when 
printed is termed Imposing the pages or Imposition. 
Making up consists of :— 
1. Measuring the matter into pages. 
2. Tying up the pages. 
3. Transferring them to the imposing surface. 
Imposing consists of :— 
1. Arranging them in proper order and position on 
the imposing surface. 
2. Getting them into chase in such positions. 


Making up.—Remarks on the relation of the sizes of 
pages of type to the dimensions of the leaves on which they 
are to be printed will be found subsequently under the head 
of Margins. For the present we suppose that the compositor 
has instructions as to the length of the pages; the width, of 
course, has already been determined by the measure to 
which the matter has been set. 

We will assume that the matter for the sheet now lies on 
the galleys. The first thing to be done is to set the head- 
lines,’ if the book is to have such lines. Instructions as to 
‘them—whether they are to be in small capitals or italic, etc. 

1A head-line is the line at the top of a page indicating either the 
work or the subject-matter of the page below: it is in the same line 


as the folio. 
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— will be given to the compositor by the overseer. * They will 
be odd head-lines or even, according to the page on which 
they are to appear. Very frequently the title of a book is 
repeated as the even head-line, and for the odd head-line is 
placed the subject of the matter underneath. The former 
would be called the running head-line. The folio or number 
of the page begins the even head-line, and ends the odd.’ 

After the head-line usually comes a “white” or blank line, 
generally formed of quadrats of the same body as the type 
of the page. Sufficient of these lines must next be set up. 
A two or three em extra white is allowed between the head- 
line and the chapter line when a new chapter commences 
the page; that is, the chapter begins lower down than an 
ordinary line of type would.’ 

The compositor will be told the number of lines of print 
of which the page is to consist. He must measure that 
number, and then mark the length on a piece of reglet, 
which will form the gauge for all the pages. Two kinds 


of gauges are here illustrated. 


Fie. 1. Fic. 2. 


1See also, Bookwork Miscellanies, post. 

?This is usually left blank in first proofs in order that it may be 
supplied by the author. 

S There may, however, be no head-line; in such a case the folios 
are sometimes centred, i.e., placed in the middle of the top line. Or 
it sometimes happens that the corners of the head-lines are occupied 


e ur aal the folios crowded out. They can 


ае 


book ‘commences a page the running 
om 
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In Fig. 1 the bottom of the white line comes level with 
the upright part of the notch. In Fig. 2 the white line 
comes exactly inside the piece eut out; this is the best form 
where the most careful make up is necessary. 

In the case of a serial work or magazine, a gauge made 
out of rule is the best, it being more durable than wood. 

At the bottom of each page, after the reading matter, 
follows another “white line,” also formed of quadrats. The 


sienature will go in this line in the pages requiring it. 


Now place a head-line against the top of an empty galley, 
and after it the white line; then lift on as much matter as 
will form the page. This must be done in portions—about 
a stickful at a time. If the matter is solid, i.e., without leads, 
it would be best to slightly wet it with a sponge. Insert the 
setting-rule at the place where the first portion will end, 
push the whole a little way along the galley to separate it 
from the rest of the matter, and then lift firmly and steadily 
to the making-up galley; continue until a complete page 
has been thus transferred. 

In making-up, the first line of a paragraph ts permissible 
as the last line of a page. The last line of a paragraph, 
however, should never fall at the top of a page, one full 
line and the line containing the completion of the parag raph 
being the smallest quantity allowable for passable effect. 
To obtain this it is oftentimes necessary to “take back" 
words to save a line, or to “take over" words to make an 
extra line. 

Press the matter tightly up to the head of the making-up 
galley. Get your gauge and see that you have just the 
right quantity for a page. 

Next, tie up the page in the manner described on pp. 215-17. 

Then push it from the making-up galley on to the stone. 
The galley is now clear for making-up another page. Рго- 
ceed until all the matter required is made up into pages and 
placed on the stone. 
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The above is the old-fashioned method of making-up. A 
more economical way is to make up your pages on slip 
galleys, adding the head and white lines there. You can 
thus often have several pages on a galley, each, of course, 
divided from the other by clumps or furniture, and you are 
thus able to send out slip-proofs of the matter in pages, and 
corrections can be much more easily made than otherwise. 
The pages when corrected are tied up on the galleys, and 
are pushed off them on to the imposing surface one by one, 

In making up a work containing tables or tabular matter 
or whenever the matter cannot be easily made up into pages, 
it is best to measure off on the slip-proofs, or measure the 
pages on the galleys, marking the place where the divisions 
of the pages fall, so that any difficulty may be met before 
the chapter is made up. 

If it is a newspaper that is being made up, you take one 
of the column rules' for use as a measure, and when you 
have enough matter for a column you damp it in the galley, 
unlock it, and then slide it on to the "stone" without tying 
up. 


» 


Random.—The special frame ог stand used by compositors for 
making up, and on which are kept standing head-lines and other 
matter wanted for that purpose, is called “the Random." 


1See page 12. 
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CHAPTER XNIII. 


Імроѕіхс. Гог Folio, Quarto, Octavo, and Sexto Decimo Work— 
Half-sheet Work for the same. 


{maposing.—The next operation is so to place the pages 
in position that when printed they will read in the order of 
their folios. This is one of the most important operations 
in the work of the compositor. We will endeavour to show 
the principles on which the art depends, and which, when 
once understood, render it possible to lay down correctly 
any forme, whatever its number of pages. 

Folio.— 1f a four-page tract, or ordinary four-page news- 
paper be opened, it will be seen that the second page falls 
at the back of the first, and the third at the front of the 


fourth. If you lay it down on a table with the first page 
uppermost, it will be found thus :— 


and the other pages are, 
uppermost :— 
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The forme containing the first page is always called by 
printers the outside or outer forme, and that containing the 
second page the inside or inner forme. 

The impression from any arrangement of pages of type 
will, it is obvious, be the reverse of the order in which they 
are placed on the imposing stone. Hence, if we want to 
print pages which will read like the above, we must reverse 
their order. Accordingly we place them thus :— 


IMPOSITION FOR А SHEET OF FOLIO 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


This example contains the leading principle of the art of 
Imposition, and should be thoroughly understood. Why is 
the fourth page imposed with the first? Because on unfold- 
ing the printed sheet of paper we perceive that both first 
and fourth pages are together on the outside. Why is the 
third page to the left and the second to the right? Because 
the odd page in books is always to the right, and, in im- 
posing, the pages must be reversed—hence it is placed to 
the left. 

Notice also the sum of the two sets of numerals; 1 and 4 
are 5,3 and 2 are 5, and 5 is one more than there are pages 
in the sheet. This is a most convenient thing to remember, 
but its use will be seen more plainly hereafter when formes 
of many pages have to be dealt with. 

Folio quirewise.—Folio sheets are sometimes required 


to be made up so that several of them may be folded within 
each other, or quirewise, as it is called. 
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The mode of imposing folio sheets quirewise is in 
principle the same as that already described. Each sheet 
consists of four pages, and these four pages are the first 
two and the last two in each sheet. Thus, if there be 
four sheets, or sixteen pages, the formes will be constituted 
in this way :— 


Ist sheet will contain pp. 1, 2, 15, 16 
2nd у 3, 4, 13, 14 
3rd » БОЕ 
4th У 7, 8, 9, 10 


The first sheet will be imposed as a sheet of folio, the 
outer forme consisting of pages 1 and 16, and the inner of 
pages 2 and 15. 

The first and the last pages of type must be together 
because the impressions of these pages occupy the same 
side of the sheet; the next pages from each end, that ts, 
2 and 15, must make up the inner forme. The imposition 
then will be:— 


FIRST SHEET QUIREWISE. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


Here again you will notice that the numerals of the 
pages which adjoin each other exceed by ] the total 
number of pages: 1 + 16 = 17; 2 + 15 = 17, and the same 
rule applies to all the other formes—thus 3 + 14 = 17; 
4-13 = 17. 
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Imposing in quires may be carried to any extent by 
observing the following rules :— 


1. Ascertain the number of pages. 

2. Divide that number into so many sheets of folio. 

3. Lay down on the imposing surface the first two pages 
of type and the last two. These form the first 
sheet. 

4. Proceed in the same manner to the centre one, always 
remembering that the odd pages of type stand on the 
left and the even on the right, the folios of each two 
forming one more than the number of pages in the 
work. 

Example: A work consists of thirty-six pages, in nine 

sheets of folio. These should be laid down according to the 
following scheme :— 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
Ist Sheet - - 1 36 230 2 
2nd ,, рада 3 34 33 4 
Bid - + DENS Gu @ 
4th  , - - 7 30 298 
5th ,, - - 9 28 27 10 
6th „ T0 11 26 20 ШУ? 
Ай. n ia 313; 724 28 14 
Sth ,, Tc 15 22 21 16 
OCDE -= - 17 20 19 18 


dn imposing in quires all the work 
be composed before any forme is made up. This is 
Ў a drawback to the eon os une ш moreover, 
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printed, arranged thus, beginning with the side that con- 
tains the first page: 


jung | "jung | 


Then if the paper is turned over so that the second page is 
visible, the arrangement is :— 


The pages of type must, to print in proper order, be 
reversed; hence the outer forme will be arranged so that 1 
will be at the lower left-hand corner and 8 at the lower 
right-hand corner. Then, as in the printed sheet 4 is over 
1, but with the foot turned round its opposite way, 4 goes 
above 1 in the imposition of the pages of type, and 5 
necessarily stands above 8. The inner forme follows the 
same rule, hence we get the scheme for a Sheet of Quarto. 


VOL. I. 17 
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A sheet of quarto is actually two sheets of folio imposed 
quirewise, but locked up in two chases instead of four: 
IMPOSITION FOR A SHEET OF QUARTO 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
Observe that the sum of each set of two pages is 9, 1:05 
one more than the number of pages in the sheet.' 
Octavo.—The following is the manner of imposing :— 
IMPOSITION FOR А SHEET OF OCTAVO. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


Зп this and all subsequent schemes of imposition the page num- 
bered 6 is followed by a comma or a full point to distinguish it from 


page 9. 
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This imposition follows the same rule as the previous 
ones, and a little thought will soon solve any difficulty that 
may arise in regard to any part of it. Observe that the 
sum of the folios of each pair of pages is 17, i.e., one more 
than the number of pages in the sheet. 

16mo.—A Sheet of Sixteens is equivalent to eight sheets 
of folio so imposed that when the printed sheet is folded the 
pages shall follow in regular order. 


IMPOSITION FOR A SHEET OF SIXTEENS. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
Observe that the sum of the folios of each pair of pages 
is 33, йе. one more than the number of pages in the 
sheet. 
Half-sheet Work.—In order to get formes quickly to 
press, or to save time in working, or where the fount of 
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type is limited, or for other reasons, pages are often im- 
posed so that the whole of them belonging to one section 
of the book (say pp. 1 to 4 in 4to, or 1 to 8 in 8vo) are in 
one chase. The sheet is printed first on one side and then 
on the other, being turned in the latter case, so that the 
pages which in the original kind of imposition would con- 
stitute the outer forme “back” the pages which in that 
kind of imposition would be the inner forme. When this 
is done there are two sets of the pages on the sheet, and 
on its being cut in halves two perfect copies of the work are 
obtained from it. We give specimens of three impositions 
of this kind: half-sheet of quarto, half-sheet of octavo, and 
half-sheet of sixteens. 

The Half-sheet of Quarto is simply a sheet of folio im- 
posed in one chase. Two copies are impressed on the one 
sheet of paper, which is afterwards cut in two and the 
parts separated. 


IMPOSITION FOR A HALF-SHEET OF QUARTO. (4 pp.) 


p 
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The Half-sheet of Octavo is a sheet of quarto imposed in 
one chase instead of two, and when cut through the middle 
each section forms an independent sheet of quarto, or, as 
it is commonly called, a half-sheet of octavo. 


IMPOSITION FOR A HALF-SHEET OF OCTAVO. (8 pp.) 


It will be observed that the above diagram is precisely 
the same as that for a sheet of quarto (see page 258). 

The Half-sheet of Sixteens is a sheet of octavo imposed 
in one chase instead of two, the outer forme on one side of 
the short cross-bar of the chase and the inner on the other 
side of it, as will be seen from the scheme given on the next 
page. 
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IMPOSITION FOR A HALF-SHEET OF SIXTEENS. 


The Half-sheet of Thirty-twos is a sheet of sixteens im- 

posed in one chase. бее the scheme on page 259. 
Broad Pages.—In all the foregoing schemes we have 
assumed that we have been dealing with pages of ordinary 


$ 
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bookwork; that is, pages of which the width is less than the 
height, thus:— 


But there are many works in which the pages are less in 
height than in width, thus :— 


Printers call the usual shape Portrait," and the broad shape 
“Landscape,” because in pictures portraits are usually taller 
than they are wide, and landscape vice versd. We will now 
show how broad pages are imposed in half-sheets of 4to, 
8vo, 16mo, and 32mo:— 


HALV-SHEET OF QUARTO. BROAD PAGES. 


| 
| 
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HALF-SHEET OF OCTAVO. BROAD PAGES. 


PAGES. 
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HALF-SHEET OF 32m0. BROAD PAGES, 


BROAD PAGES. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


“A sheet of octavo composed of such pages would be 
imposed the same way as the half-sheet of 16mo, the eight 
pages to the left of the short cross-bar constituting the 
outer forme, and the others the inner forme. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


IMPOSING.--Aids to the Memory in Placing the Pages—A Rule-of- 
thumb Method 


Aids to Memory.— Before proceeding to the impositions 
of 12mo for sheets and half-sheets, which entail more 
thought than those for 8vo, 16mo, etc., and are subject to 
'ariations, let us consider the comparatively simple schemes 
we have already given. Even these will sorely tax the 
memory and the ingenuity of the beginner, for imposition is 
a difficult subject to master. Fortunately there are some 
means of aiding the memory. 

Let it, then, be remembered that in the ordinary imposi- 
tions for folio, 4to, Svo, 16mo, 32mo, and 64mo :— 

1. The first page of the sheet (or half-sheet) is always at 
the left-hand lower corner with the head away from you. 

9. The second page of the sheet or half-sheet is as far 
as possible from the first in a direct vertical or horizontal 
line. 

Sheets (or half-sheets) of 4, 16, or 64 pp.’ have the second 
page vertically over the first, thus :— 


4 pp. 16 pp. 


l1Te.,4, 4 x 4, and 4 x 4 x 4. 
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Sheets (or half-sheets) of 8 and 32 pp.' have the second 
page on the same horizontal line with the first page, thus :— 


8 pp. 32 pp. 
" с es g 
F g 
І 2 
1 én ae 2 


3. The third’ page of the sheet (or half-sheet) is at the 
top right-hand corner; except in full sheets of folio and 
octavo, when it occupies the right middle place on the lower 
line. 

4, The fourth page is at the remaining corner, except in 
full sheets of folio and octavo, when it occupies the left 
middle place on the lower line. 

5. Except in a full sheet of 8vo and a half-sheet of 64's, 
the fifth and sixth pages lie together mid-way between the 
fourth and third pages, and the seventh and eighth pages lie 
together mid-way between the second and first; thus :— 


pue womg ping M є 
4 7 6. 

or 8 с 

1х8 7л? jh e 4 


6. The last page of the sheet (or half-sheet) is always next 
to the first and on the right of it. 

7. The even-numbered page nearest the middle of the 
sheet (or half-sheet) is placed head to head with the first 
page, e.g., in a half-sheet of 8vo the fourth page is head to 
head with the first, and in a half-sheet of 16mo the eighth 
page is head to head with the first. Бы 

8. The row of pages nearest you (that containing the 
as the heads away from you; the row of pages 


h 
first page) ads towards you. 


furthest from you has the he 
1I.e., 8 and 8 x 4. 
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9, In arranging any intermediate rows place heads to 
heads. 

10. Place next to each corner page, on its right or left as 
the case may be, that page whose folio added to the folio of 
the corner page will make the same total as the sum of the 
folios of the first and last pages of the sheet (or half-sheet). 

Thus, in a half-sheet of octavo or sheet of quarto the last 
page in sig. в is 16, and that figure added to the folio of 
the first page makes a total of 17. То make this total of 
17 with folios of the other corner pages, page 2 (at the lower 
right-hand corner) must have page 15 next to it on its left: 
page 3 (at the top right-hand corner) must have page 14 
next to it on its left, and page 4 (at the top left-hand corner) 
must have page 13 next to it on its right. 

So, in a full sheet of octavo, where the corners of the two 
formes are filled thus :— 

VG 15 GG ^o 


17 20 ТӨ. 18 


the first and last pages of the sheet (17 and 32) added 
together make 49; therefore, to make the sum of 49, the 
pages to be put next to the corners are: 31 next 18, 30 next 
19, 29 next 20, 28 next 21, 27 next 22, and 26 next 23. 
(Page 17 has already page 32 beside it by rule 6.) Or again, 
in a half-sheet of 16mo, where, according to rules 1 to 4, the 
corners are filled thus :— 


lodi 


and (by rule 6) page 16 is next on the right of page 1, to 
make the total 17 we must place 13 next to 4 on its left, 
14 next to 3 on its left, and 15 next to 2 on its right. 

11. The folio of each corner page of the formes and the 
page head to head with it must always make a total equal 
to the sum of the folio of the first page and the folio of the 
page head to head with it. 
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We know (by rule 7) what page to put head to head with 
the first page, and by adding the folios of these two pages 
together we know at once what pages to place head to head 
with the pages at the other corners. Thus, in a half-sheet of 
8vo (sig. в) the sum of the folios of the corner pages and the 
pages head to head with them must always be 5; in a half- 
sheet of 8vo it must be 5 also; in a half-sheet of 16mo it must 
be 9; in a full-sheet of 8vo it must be 9 also (the rule holds 
good for each corner of each forme); and in a half-sheet of 
32's, or a full-sheet of 16's, it must be 17. In the next forme 
(sig. c) the sum of the folios must be 21 (instead of 5), 41 
(instead of 9), and 81 (instead of 17) respectively, and so 
on for the succeeding formes. 

12. Taking each row of pages and going horizontally from 
left to right, or from right to left, the sum of the folio of the 
outer page of any row and the folio of the page next to it 
on its right or left as the case may be and also the sum of 
the folios of the next two pages, and the next two pages, 
and the next two, and so on—is always the same as the 
sum of the folios of the first and last pages of the sheet (or 
half-sheet). 

Take the schemes shown on pp. 258 and 262 for a sheet of 
octavo and a half-sheet of 16mo, the sum of the folios of 
each pair of pages taken horizontally is 17. Or take the 
scheme shown on p. 259 for a sheet of 16mo, which also 
does for a half-sheet of 32mo, the sum of the folio of each 
pair of pages taken horizontally is 33. And if in these last 
schemes the folio of the first page were 33 instead of 1, the 
rule would still hold good, for the sum of each pair would 
be 97. 

Alternative Rules.—Mr. Davies, formerly a technical 
teacher at the Borough Polytechnic, and now of the St. Bride 
Foundation Institute, suggests that those who find the fore- 
going rules too many for their memory may prefer the 


following substitute for Rules 4 to 12:— 
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Taking the 4-page imposition as the basis of the 16-page, 
and the 8-page as the basis of the 32-page imposition, it will 
be seen that as the 4 and 8-page constitute respectively the 
first quarter of the larger imposition, the second quarter 
will go head to head with the first, following it backwards, 
and the remaining half of the pages will go side by side 
with the first half, following the first half back®to page 1 
thus:— 


16 pp. 


Pages head to head are either half the number of pages 
in the forme plus 1, or one and a half plus 1; thus in the 
16-page forme the sum of the pages head to head is either 
9 or 25 (81+ 1 or 16 + 8 + 1). 
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Another Method of finding the Proper Imposi- 
Lio The Printers’ Register a few years ago published 
a rule by a Mr. Parker which some have considered useful 
for the laying down of schemes of imposition. His method 
may be stated as follows: If you get into your head the 
positions of the pages for a half-sheet of 4to, and remember 
the methot about to be stated, you need never be at a loss 
for the proper schemes for 8уо, 16mo, 32mo, or 64mo, for 
from the half-sheet of 4to you can gradually build up the 
others. The method is this:— 

Take a piece of paper and rule on it a vertical line; on 
the left-hand side of this line write a scheme for the half- 
sheet, and on the right-hand side of the line lay down the 
same scheme reversed. Then multiply all the numbers by 
2 (first page excepted) and deduct 1 from the doubles of 
what are the odd numbers in the original (left-hand) scheme 
and 1 from the doubles of what are the ever numbers in the 
reversed (right-hand) scheme and you will have the full- 
sheet scheme required. Let us follow this out. 

We start by having by heart the scheme for a half-sheet 
of 4to:— 


We now want to know what is the proper imposition for a 
full sheet of 4to, or, what is the same thing—-except that 
one chase is used instead of two—a half sheet of 8vo. 

We draw a vertical line and write down on the left-hand 
side of it our half-sheet of Ato and on the right-hand side of 
it the same thing reversed, thus:— 
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We now multiply every figure by 2 except the 1 in the left- 


hand scheme, and get— 


We will now deduct 1 from that figure (6) in the left-hand 
scheme which is the double of what was originally an odd 
number (3), and 1 from those figures (4 and 8) which are 
the doubles of what were originally even numbers (2 and 4), 
and we get— 


which is the true scheme for full-sheet 4to ог half-sheet 8vo. 
Having got this, if we want to get full-sheet 8vo or half- 
sheet 16mo, we proceed exactly as before. We write down 


4 5 6 3 3 6 5 4 
1 8 7 2 2 7 S 1 


get 


5 9 12 5 6 11 10 7 
1 16 13 4 3 14 15 2 
Outer forme. Inner forme, 


which is the ordinary scheme for full-sheet 8vo. The half- 
sheet 16mo (see p. 262) varies from the full-sheet Svo in 
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having the pages imposed in four rows instead of two, 
thus: 


б SI РТ £ 
7 10 11 6 
8 6 ol € 
1 16 13 4 


That is to say, it is like a sheet of 8vo with the inner forme 
turned round and placed at the top of the outer. 

Starting with this, and pursuing the same course, we may 
'asily get the scheme for full-sheet 16mo or half-sheet 
32mo, and by repeating the process we may get full-sheet 
32mo or half-sheet 64mo. 

A Rule-of-thumb for all Impositions.—If the work- 
man has no memory and does not care to exercise his 
intelligence, he may find the imposition he requires by 
following this rule: 

First, fold a sheet of paper into the required number of 
leaves; then mark each page with its proper folio, taking 
care not to cut the leaves entirely across; then open the 
sheet and spread it out on the imposing surface. You will 
have the exact order of imposition if the pages faced the 
stone, but as they face upwards you have to reverse their 
order, that is, you make right and left change places. 


VOL. 1. 15 
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Impostne (continued).—Schemes of Imposition for 12mo, 18mo, and 
24mo. 


Wr will now proceed to the somewhat more difficult im- 
positions of sheets and half-sheets of 12mo, 18mo, 24mo, and 
48mo. It will be remembered that in each of these there 
is a division of the sheet into thirds. 

· 12mo.— Whenever it is desired to print twelve pages upon 
a side of a sheet of paper there are two ways in which the 
pages may be treated after printing: one is to keep the 
sheet intact and rely solely on folding for the due sequence 
of the pages in book form; the other is to sever one-third of 
the paper, with its pages, after printing, and then to insert 
those in the remaining pages after both sections have been 
folded. In the one case the sheet or half-sheet is said to be 
imposed “to fold” or “without off-cut"; in the other it is 
said to be imposed " with off-cut." 

When a forme is to consist of 12mo, 24mo, or 48mo, the 
short cross-bar of the chase is removed from its usual 
position in the middle to the notches nearer the top end, and 
in this way the space in the chase below the short cross-bar 
is made twice as large as that above it. This will be appa- 
rent on consulting one of the following diagrams. 

If the pages are imposed for an off-cut, the eight of them 
which are contained in the part of the chase below the cross- 
bar are imposed just as for a sheet [or half-sheet as the 
case may be] of octavo, and the four of them which are 
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contained in the part of the chase above the cross-bar 
are imposed as for a special sheet [ог half-sheet] of 
quarto. It is usually the middle pages which are put in 
the off-cut, though the outer pages are sometimes placed 
there. 


IMPOSITION FOR HALF-SHEETS OF TWELVES. 


A. With Off-cut. B. To Fold. 


Observe that where there is to be an off-cut the heads of 
the pages constituting the off-cut are towards the cross-bar, 
while where the imposition is " to fold" these are towards 
the rim of the chase. The reason for this is apparent on а 
little reflection; the folding necessitates that in scheme B 
the pages in the top row and those in the middle row 
should be tail to tail; there is no necessity for this where 
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there is an off-cut: and accordingly, following the usual 
practice, the tails of the pages are placed next the edge of 
the sheet. 

When scheme B is adopted care should be taken that 
the head margin of the pages above the short cross-bar 
(pp. 3, 10, 9, and 4) is rather less than half the head margin 
space between pp. 1 and 6, for if there is more than this 
the over-margin at the head of pages 3, 10, etc., will 
crease and buckle in on folding. 

The student will notice that many of the rules given on 
pp. 266-9 hold good for these impositions. Obviously they do 
so in scheme A, because there we have but a half-sheet of 
octavo and a half-sheet of quarto in the chase, which ts 

| divided into two by the short cross-bar. But in scheme B 
| we still have the first page at the left bottom corner, the 
second page at the right bottom corner, the last page next 
to page 1 on its right, the half-way page (p. 6) to head with 
page 1; the sum of the folios of the bottom corner pages 
and the folios of the pages head to head with them is always 
7 (the sum of the folio of the first page and the folio of the 
page head to head with it); and the sum of a folio of a page 
next the side of the chase and the folio of the page hori- 
zontally next it is 13 (the sum of the-folios of the first 
and last pages in the half-sheet). But it must further be 
noticed that the folio of each corner page in the smaller 
part of the chase is exactly two more than the folio of the 
corner page straight under it at the bottom. 
e The scheme of imposition for a sheet of 12mo to fold can 
readily be found from the half-sheet by the method given 
on pp. 271-3. It is as follows :— : 
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IMPOSITION FOR A SHEET OF TWELVES ТО ОЕР: 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


The dark lines between the pages show the positions of 
the cross-bars. 

Most of the rules given on pp. 266-9 are followed in this 
case also. The first page is at the bottom extreme left, and 
the second page is at the bottom extreme right; the last 
page of the sheet (p. 24) is next to the first, and the middle 
even page of the sheet (p. 12) is head to head with page 1. 
The sum of the folios of each outer page and the page 
horizontally next to it is always 25, and the sum of the 
folios of the corner pages in the larger part of the chase 
added to the folios of the pages heading against them is 
always 13 (the sum of the first folio and the folio heading — 
against it). 


эзир OT ty KOELEN E. 
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Observe further that the folios of the corner pages 1n the 
smaller part of the chase are exactly four more than the 
folios of the corner pages straight under them at the 
bottom. Thus, the folio at the left top corner of the outer 
forme is 5 (1 + 4), that at the left top corner of the inner 
forme is 7 (3 + 4), and so on. 

Here is another scheme of imposition for a sheet of 12mo 


to fold; it varies from the last because the folding of the 


. sheet will be different: 


SHEET OF TWELVES TO FOLD (2xp SCHEME). 


Quter Forme. Inner Forme. 
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SHEET OF TWELVES WITH OFF-CUT. 


—MMÓ 


Outer Forme, Inner Forme. 


Ф 


]8mo.—18's are imposed thus :— 
SHEET OF Ismo TO FOLD. 


— SS 
0108992129 9 17520 19 18 7 30 31 6 
i 
Б #6 86 G 9I I6 ao © OI LG S “ 
1 36 25 12 13 24 23 14 11 26) 350302 
Ld 
eee eee ——— ————— 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


This is the usual scheme for a folding sheet of 18's; but 
the folder has to make many turns and twists to each sheet. 
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18's WITH OFF-CUT (NO TRANS- 
POSITION). 


A. HALF-SHEET OF 


B. HALF-SHEET OF J8's WITH OFF-CUT AND TRANS- 
POSITION. 


If scheme B is adopted, after the sheets have been printed 
on one side the forme must be unlocked and pp. 7 and 11 
must exchange places, and pp. 8 and 12 must also exchange 


places. 
24mo.— К 
HALF-SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS WITH TWo SIGS. 
xu 

cL е9 6 Op. "emp ae 
8 LI 0б © `9 SO б 
1 24 21 4 ёо Э 
B = 2 
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It will be observed that this is the same imposition as 
that of the sheet of twelves shown on p. 279, only in one 
chase instead of two. 


SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS WITH TWO SIGS. 


rg GE SE eg or SI pi H 
0g £F Gk 1g 9 GL SI L 
27 46 47 26 3 92, 23 2 
с? p? 


Inner Forme. 


4 s9 

Gl el 9I 6 96 Le OF ££ 

8 Lp 06 S GE IF Ft 66 

1 24 21 4 25 48 45 28 
B С 


Оше” Forme. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ImposinG (continued ).—Imposing from the Centre—Special Schemes 
—Impositions for Folding Leaflets 


"Тноосн all the ordinary schemes of imposing are found in 
the preceding pages, the exigencies of modern work often 
require that there should. be some variations, and we 
accordingly append various schemes with which the ex- 
perienced printer should be familiar, and which are placed 
here for convenience of reference. As before, to distinguish 
between the figures 6 and 9, the former is followed by a full 
point. The thick rule shows the short cross-bar of the 
chase. 

Imposing from the Centre.—It sometimes happens that 
the inner pages of a forme contain solid matter or cuts, 
while the outer pages are light or “open,” and when this is 
the case the pressman likes to have the solid pages on the 
outside, so as to “bear off” the impression from the middle 
pages. Here, then, are schemes for such impositions :— 


TWO HALF-SHEETS OF QUARTO IMPOSED FROM THE 


CENTRE. 
a 
F I © © 
3 2 1 4 
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A HALF-SHEET OF OCTAVO IMPOSED FROM THE CENTRE, 


9 g I S 
7 2 1 8 
n 


et ¢ S 6 or if `9 П 
13 1 1 16 15 2 3 14 
B p? 
Outer. Forme. Inner. Forme. 


HALF-SHEET OF SIXTEENS IMPOSED FROM THE CENTRE. 


el S 8 6 
13 1 1 16 
B 
FI £ © SI 
11 6 7 10 
| 
| 


SHEET OF TWELVES IMPOSED FROM THE CENTRE. 


„9 


9I 6 ol £I pI LI OI SI 
TE — НИШ 
0c с | 8 Lt 81 b | 9 6l 
| | 
21 dee 24 23 D NE) 22 

Ed ЖЫ. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
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We now give some other impositions occasionally used :— 


A SHEET OF OCTAVO OF HEBREW WORK. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
Т 91 $1 r f FI SI © 
8 9 12 5 6. 11 10 7 


Hebrew, it is to be remembered, reads from right to left; 
therefore the ordinary imposition is reversed. 


A SHEET OF OCTAVO, 12 OF ONE WORK, AND 4 OF OTHER 
MATTER. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


D 
М l 


10 | 11 2 


Other combinations can be easily worked in the same 

manner. Por instance, one 8 pp. and two 4 pp.—one 4 pp. 

_ ав this, and the other occupying the places of 5, 6, 7, 8— 

the first page commencing on 5, transferring page 5 to 
where 9 is placed, and so on. 

The following is for a folding machine оры. ‘left- 


cues = 


. SPECIAL SHEET OF SEATS 
uter Forme. — i D 
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HALE-SHEET OF TWELVES, WITH TWO SIGNATURES, 
8 pages of one work and 4 of another. 
D 
п u AL П 
i ¢ |'9 g 
> 1 8 7 2 
c 
This imposition is practically a half-sheet of 8vo and a long 
four worked together to save runs at a machine. The 
pages may consist of two separate jobs or portions of the 
same work. 
A SHEET OF TWELVES, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
S 
06 16 F6 ГА! SI £6 GG 61 
y s 6 | al с 9 u | or L 
I 16 13 4 3 14 15 2 
B 


Although imposed as a sheet of 12’s, this scheme, if care- 

fully examined, will be seen to be a sheet of octavo and a 

| “long 8” put together for convenience of working. If 

| necessary, it may consist either of parts of the same work 
or of two distinct jobs, 
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TWO HALF-SHEETS OF TWELVES (WITH OFF-CUTS) 
WORKED TOGETHER 


9 L 9 " 8 E 8 = 
—— ————————————— 
с И A 
j 6 1 6 01 £ 01 E 
1 12 1 12 11 2 11 2 


HALF-SHEET OF SIXTEENS FOR QUIRING. 


© eI 01 L 
3 14 11 6 
a 
D £l al E 
1 16 6 8 


This is equivalent to two half-sheets of octavo, one quired 
(to inset) in the other; the object is to avoid the creasing 
so likely when much, folding of the sheet has to be done. 


FOUR SHEETS OF SIXTEENS WORKED TOGETHER. 


When large machines, such as quad-royal, are available, 
it is possible, and often economical, to work, as a sheet of 
64’s, four sheets of sixteens, by treating each quarter of the 
chase as if it were a separate chase so far as imposing is 
concerned. In this way we may, if we get the pages electro- 
typed or stereotyped, print four copies at one impression; or 
we may at each impression print the outer 


ssi S Or inners, as the 
case may be, of four distinct sheets, either of the same worl 
j X 
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or of different works. Obviously the same sort of thing can. 
be done where only two sheets of sixteens are imposed to 
work together, and with a little careful thought, all the 
many possible varieties of imposition may be carried out in x 
the same way. T 

These forms are sometimes imposed so as to fold “two 
on," with the result that when cut through, two complete 
copies are produced, thereby saving half the cost of folding, 
besides a considerable saving of time in stitching. 


SPECIAL SHEET OF SIXTEENS. 


The following is intended for a folding machine working 
“left-handed” :— 


HALF-SHEET EIGHTEENS WITHOUT OFF-CU 


t. 
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This is intended to fold so that it may all be stitched 
together, Care must be taken in working that sufficient 
margin is left to turn in for stitching at pages 11, 10, 
and 15. This does not improve the appearance of the 
sheet when folded, but is necessary in some kinds of cheap 


work. 


SHEET OF EIGHTEENS WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 


ge К З Е 
pr 


= 
z 
=: 
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SHEET OF HIGHTEENS WITH THREE SIGNATURES. 


9 L 1A ПА 9 i 
Р 6 AT XI f 6 
1 12 i xii 1 12 


= 
о 


Outer Forme. 


69 ov rait 

E ВЕ 
2 

00 os ПОО 

i s sd ШОШ 2 


Inner Forme. 


This is three half-sheets of 12's imposed together for 
working in two formes. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWENTIES. 


3 18 | 17 1 
| 
9 er | 9I с 
7 14 | 13 8 
Or mo a 6 
| 
1 20 | 19 2 
VOL. I. 19 
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It may be noticed in the lay-d 


same rule as previously referred 


own of these pages that the 


to applies as to head margin 


at 3, 18, etc., and that the first folding is only a single line 
of pages turned in. The folding afterwards is like that ої 


an ordinary half-sheet of 16's. 


SHEET OF TWENTIES. 


3 38 ЗІ 10 

9 St r£ L 
—————— 

17 24 25 16 

06 el | S6 €I 

1 40 | 29 12 


9 32 37 H 
8 $e 98 e 
Se ee 
15 26 23 18 
FI 15 o6 6I 
11 30 39 2 


Outer. Forme. 


This imposition is so arranged 
one line of pages (pp. 3, 38, etc 


‘folding is like an ordinary sheet 


Inner Forme. 


that the first fold is only 


. turned in), and then the 


of 16's. In working, the 


rule mentioned in the previous imposition holds good as to 


the lay at pages 3, 38, etc., which must be half only of the 


head margin. 
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SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 


су еч 
ol SI 9I 6 98 LE OF gg 


£v gu 
8 4t 06 g oe Ir Fr 66 
1 24 21 4 25 18 45 28 
A B 


ga 9v 


te GE SE st Or SI FI II 


0£ EF Gh I£ `9 61 SI L 


27 46 47 26 3 22 23 
32 A2 


to 


Inner Forme. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, THE SIXTEEN WAY. 


‚я 
© £6 6G £ 9I 6 


7 18 19 6. 13 12 


8 LI 06 € FI II 


B 
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З ете пеге 
In this plan, when worked off and the paper is cut, | € 
will be 16 pp. or a sheet of 8vo and Spp. inset or half-s ; 
Of course, these may either be portions of the same Job ot 
different works. 


HALF-SHEET OF SIXTY-FOURS. 


6 £9 r£ 16 96 68 8 


72] 
ст 


15 50 47 18 23 42 55 10 


3 62 35 30 27 38 59 6 
M —— — 
I 19 9¢ 6б Б LE 09 с 


ol. Gk Sh cu | fo Ir 99 6 


Folding Leaflets.—The printing of leaflets or formes of 
six, eight, ten, or twelve pages to fold to the size of a single 
page, without stitching, so as to read continuously, has 
of late years become very common. We therefore subjoin 
a few schemes, showing the different positions of the first 
page in the forme, which is guided entirely by the taste or 


choice of the customer. Taking the position of the first 


page as a guide, the pages are imposed either.in a row, 
heads on a line, or head to head, running from the first nce 
to the right on the lower row of pages, and then from right 
to left on the upper row, until the forme is filled, the manner 
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of imposition depending on the length of the forme or the — 
way in which the paper to be printed will be cut to the best 
advantage. 
SIN-PAGE FOLDING LEAFLET—First page in centre, 
6. 109172 3 4 5 
SIX-PAGE FOLDING LEAFLET-- First page to the Left. 
1 2 3 4 5 6. 
SIX-VAGE FOLDING LEAFLET—Firsé page to the Right. 
* 2 3 4 5 6. 1 
SIX-PAGE FOLDING LEAFLET—Another Scheme. 
ё e F 


EIGHT-PAGE FOLDING LEAFLET-—fFirst page next to the Left. 
(fo) S Р 
8 1 2 3 

EIGHT-PAGE FOLDING LEAFLET—First page to the Right. 
S t £ © 
б 7 8 1 


similarly i in two rows s by pla ing page 1; 


ме а i then ri 


ёа pee — — чи, — Un 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


| SIGNATURES.— Their nature and use—Alphabetical Signatures 
| Numerical Signatures—Tables. 


Signatures.—The reader is now in a position to under- 
stand the nature and use of the signatures which, as we 
stated on p. 247, were to be found on the sheets constituting 
books. They are either alphabetical or numer ical. For- 
merly they were always alphabetical; now numerical signa- 
tures are often preferred. 

If you take up an ordinary book printed some years ago 
you are almost sure to find that at the foot of certain pages 
in it there is a letter, as B; and at the foot of others a letter 
and a figure, as B2. Open a few more pages, and you will 
find another letter, and if you go through the book it will 
be seen that— 

'These letters are in regular alphabetical order. 

E 2. They occur at regular intervals of eight, twelve, six- 
teen, etc., pages. 

These letters are called signatures, and their use is— 
00) То designate the sheets of which the book is com- 
posed. We may refer to a sheet and call it signature x, for 
example, and know and indicate exactly the pages of which 
16 consists. 
(b) To assist the compositor not only in imposing a forme 
t in designating the formes and distinguishing one fi E 
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(d) To assist the binder in folding. This it does, 
because the signature occupies a certain specified place 
in every sheet, and it is only necessary that the folding 
is done so that the signature is in a certain position to 
hnow that it is done properly, without going through all 
the folios. 

(c) To assist the binder in gathering, that is, in 
collecting together the sheets so that they fall in proper 
order, as well as in collating, that is, examining whether 
the gathering has been properly done. If the letters fall 
in their due alphabetical order, the sheets must be right; 
it is not necessary to ascertain the sequence of the 
pages. 

Тыр points in regard to signatures must be noted— 

There is no signature A; that would have to be on the 
CER but would be unsightly if placed there. Besides 
it is not necessary; for the title-page itself indicates how 
the sheet must be folded. 

2. There is no signature J, v, or w. This has arisen from 
the fact that when signatures were first used 1 and 4 were 
employed indiscriminately, as was also the case with u and 
v, while w was written uu or vv. 

In some offices, however, 1 only is omitted, making the 
alphabet to consist of twenty-five letters, which is a 
convenient number, being a quarter of a hundred. In 
others, again, the whole alphabet is used in conscente " 
order. 

If the В contains more sheets than the alp 1 bet + 


2c 2», and so on. 
коо the p as T 


| 
| 
| 


"лу BE SY 
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Signatures are usually in small caps of the same body as 
the page; they should be at the foot of the page, and are 
variously placed about half an inch from the right or the left 
hand side of the page, according to the style of the house. 
They are always placed in the white line.’ 

If the book is in two volumes, each of them should have 
a separate independent sequence of signatures; but near 
the left-hand corner of the line the volume should be named; 
as, VOL. П. 

These signatures are used lor the first page only of each 
sheet. There are others inserted at the bottom of other 
pages, but the same letter is used throughout the sheet, 
however many signatures there may be. In the latter case 
a figure is placed after the letter, as 52, n3, n4, etc. 

Thus, 28 means the n of the second alphabet, в2 a second 
use of the letter n in the first alphabet. 

It is necessary to have different numbers of signatures on 
cach sheet for different impositions, in order that the folding 
may be correct. 


The rules on this point are: 
Octavos have two signatures to each sheet, one on the 
first and the other on the third page of the sheet, thus: 1 


3 
Я 


on page 1 and B2 on page 3; c on page 17 and c2 on page 
19. The second signature is not an actual necessity for 
the folder, as the first page of each sheet is the guiding 
page, and it is merely printed when the sheet of 8vo is in two 
formes to distinguish the outer and inner formes. When 
worked in one forme, as a half-sheet of 16mo, one signature 
only is required. А half-sheet of 8уо, too—i.e., a sheet of 

\1{ is customary in houses where much bookwork is done to place 
on the left-hand corner of the first page of each sheet, and Opposite 
to the signature, a contraction of the title of the book i 


i the n even s 

caps, as PRACT. PTG. (Practical Printing). The object is to lead Es 

easier identification of the forme by the compositor and pressman : In 
»- wn 


some books the title is given in full, in small Caps or italics 
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quarto with all its eight pages in one forme—has only one 
signature, в, €, D, etc. 

Twelves have three signatures—one on the outer forme, 
one on the inner forme, and one on the off-cut (the ninth 
page of the sheet). Thus, the first sheet will bear в on page 
1, n2 оп page 3, and B3 on page 9; the second sheet will 
bear c on page 25, c2 on page 28, and c3 on page 33. A 
half-sheet of 12mo would have two signatures— the main 
signature on the first page of the sheet, and the subsidiary 
signatures on the first page of the off-cut, which is the fifth 
page of the sheet, e.g., n on page | and n3 on page 5, c on 
page 13 and c3 on page 17. 

Iighieens ave frequently printed as three half-sheets of 
twelves, distinct from and independent of each other. Each 
of these sections has its own signature. "Thus, to a sheet 
of this kind the signature would be the same as those given 
for a half-sheet of 12mo. A half-sheet of 18mo is of no 
practical value. 

When the signature is printed, the sheet or page is said 
to be signed; when not printed, it is unsigned. 

The preceding system of signatures is founded on that 
used by the writers of manuscripts before the age of printing. 
They used signatures for convenience of collation, and the 
early printers followed them. Later, printers developed the 
system when new impositions, such as the duodecimo, were 
invented. ) 

Numerical signatures are now often employed, as they 
are more explicit than the alphabetical. The sheets are 
numbered throughout the volume as 1, 2, 3, and so on, 
the figures being*placed invariably at the foot of the first 
page of the sheet. The subsidiary signature for the third 
page of the sheet, etc., is now often omitted; but when printed 
it figures as 17, 2", etc. The off-cut is distinguished by 
one or more asterisks (*) being added to the figure— 
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one when there is no subsidiary signature for the third 
page of the sheet, two when there is. A * signature is 
always placed on the first page of a section that is to be 
insetted. 

A system has been adopted of printing the signature in 
some books so low down on the leaf that it will be си? off 
when the book is trimmed, or cut in the edge by the binder. 
'This plan was adopted by the scribes, and has led to the 
common error that their leaves were unsigned. It is done 
to improve the appearance of the page, but cannot be 
recommended ; for the book may require to be rebound, 
when there will be no indication of the beginning of the 
section. available for the purposes of the bookbinder, nor 
any assistance in the collation of the sheets in their proper 
order. 


Norr.— The ordinary subsidiary signature (B2, c2, etc., or 1*, 
2*, etc.) is placed on the third page of each sheet, e.g., in Svo the 
subsidiary signature of the tenth sheet would be L2 (or 10*) and be 
on page 148; in 12mo the signature for the off-cut falls on the ninth 


page of each sheet; in half-sheet 12mo it falls on the fifth page of 
each sheet. + 
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TABLE OF SIGNATURES = 
E ЯҢ 
Page on which the Signature falls. | 
No. of Signature | жр CM Me жесш; NE WEE EC I 
Sheet. NES Ц pw 
| Folio, | Quarto, 8vo. 12mo. l6mo. Г. 
IN Pda ве = 
MN бф 0 | 
1 в | emn T 
2 c ! 5 | 9 
3 D 9 17 
4 E D ONE 
5 Fr | 07 — 694 
6 6 21 | t | 
7 ip. «425 49 | 
8 I | 29 py 
9 к 33 65 
10 L 37 73. | 
11 м 41 S1 
12 N ^ | ДЫ MON SD 
13 o 40- Жи 7 
14 І s due 
15 Q 57 113 
16 R 61 | 121 
17 М5 129 | 
18 T. Оаа: 
19 Utena 
20 x 77 oh 163 
21 Y 81 161 
22 Bo | EB vo D S 
23 2А | 89:10 177. 
24 2n 98.7 185i, 1 
25 2c 97 ..—|- 193 
26 2p 101 1 200 
27 2n 105 | 209 
06 EO 109 217 
уз. A 1131990105225 0 
30 sc ЭН о Ж 
31 21 И 
GB | Ds 125 | 249 | 


diese $to is folio, ү 8vo is Koy “half: 
half-sheet 24mo is 12mo. 
It can also be RES for nu 
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On the preceding page is a table of signatures for the most 
useful impositions, extending as far as any ordinary volume. 
If more signatures are required they can easily be calcu- 


lated. 
It will be noticed that the first signature a is not folioed 
$ in Arabic numerals. It generally consists of title, pre- 


face, contents, introduction, ete, and is folioed in Roman 
numerals, as i, 1i, lii, 1v, у, etc. 

When the introductory matter extends over more than 
one sheet, its signatures are usually printed in lower-case 
italic letters. 

As works are frequently imposed in half-sheets, we give a 
А. table of numerical signatures for half-sheets for convenience 

| sake; the figures with the asterisk indicate the first page 
| of each off-cut. 


ee ee ee ee ae өнүн TREES 
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NUMERICAL SIGNATURES. —Hal/-Sheets. 


12mo and 18mo, | у, 24mo. 
Page. Sig. | ў Sig. | Page. 


«coU ом – 
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Bookwonk (continucd).—Making up the Forme—the Chase—the Cross- 
bars—Making the Margin—Dressing the Chase—Preparing for 


Press. 


Wr now assume the reader to be at work again in the 
practice of his art, and to be about to make up a formc. 
Having made up his matter into pages and slid them off the 
galleys on to the imposing surface, he arranges them in 
order thereon according to the size and nature of the forme 
he has to make up. This done, he should examine the folios 
and signatures to see that they are correct and that the 
imposition agrees with that scheme in the preceding pages 
which applies to the case. If there is any error in position 
it may now be easily remedied; but after the forme is 
locked up the rectification will be more troublesome. 

He must now place the pages of matter, as nearly as can 
be estimated without measurement, at the proper distance 
apart to correspond with the margin intended. 

Each printed page has a margin all round it. That at 
ume баў is called the head margin, that at the bottom the 

tail”; while of the two side margins, that which is 
fold of a book (where the stitching is) is called the 
and the other the fore or “gutter” margin, 


are determined by the distances the pr 
apart. 


in the 
“ back,” 
These margins 
inted pages are kept 


Enchasing.—Now procure a pair of chases of the si 
necessary for the forme; that is, sufficiently large to se 
con- 


tain the pages and to allow some Space all round f 
SE or the 
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Place the chase round the pages. n the diagrams 
explaining the method of “making margin”! the position of 
the chase and its bars in relation to a forme of sixteen 
pages will be seen. This is the principle adopted in selecting 
chases for all formes, except the 12mo, 18mo, and their 
multiples. The bars are in the centre, and when both are 
used they divide the space enclosed by the chase into four 
equal parts. 

In the sheet of 12mo, as before stated, the short bar does 
not cross the middle of the chase, as it does in an 8vo 
sheet. It is placed in the upper notches of the chase, and 
is crossed in the middle by the long bar, which should 
always be put in last. 

Head, Tail, Back, and Gutter. —The appropriate parts 
of book formes have names corresponding with those of the 
margins before mentioned. 


A HALF-SHEET OCTAVO FORME. 


tà 
fy 
e 
5 
15) 
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The head is the space forming the margin at the top of 
the page when printed. 

The fail is the bottom space below the type. 

The back is that space between the sides of two adjoining 


pages of print which constitutes the back of the book when 
$ printed and folded. 
n The gutter is that space between the sides of two adjoin- 
| ing pages which, when the sheet is printed and folded, 
| constitutes the fore edge. 
When used, the cross-bars of the chase always form parts 
и! of the margin spaces. 
Tm The chase being now round the matter, and the cross- 


bars in their place, the next operation is Making the Margin, 
or putting the pages the proper distance apart and filling up 
the spaces with furniture. 

Calculating the Margins.—The page of type should not 
fall exactly in the centre of the page of paper, because, 
among other reasons, the fore edges and the heads and 
tails are cut down, or "trimmed," when the book is bound; 
and apart from this, it is generally thought better to have 
more margin at the fore edge than at the back, and also 
rather more at the tail than at the head. 

A good rule is to let the width of the fore edge, before 
trimming, be fully half as large again as that of the back 
margin, and the depth of the tail before 
large again as that of the head. 

То determine the width of the various marg 
the best way to proceed is this: 
а type scale, and a shee : Р x a 220 

у x eet of the paper to be used in printing 
the work. Fold the latter until it is of the size of a page of 

У аде о 
the work; then measure it and j ; ^ : 
wards ees a page of th oes ae ees Afia 
ards as a page e type : 

a a ype trom head to foot and 
from side to side; put these measurements down als I 
a be the measure of the page of paper from top i F a 

: 3 Ta О bottom 
and 0 its measure from side to sid à 

* e f 
» and let a' be the 


trimming half as 


ins for a work, 
Take a two-foot rule or 
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measure of the page of type from head to foot, and b’ the 
measure of it from side to side. 

Then by deducting а’ from a we have the number of 
inches (or ems as the case may be) which may be devoted 
to the head and tail of the page, and by deducting b' from b 
we have the number of inches (or ems) available for the 
back and fore edge of the page. Let the former space be x 
and the latter y; then by the rule before mentioned the 
head margin of the page should be 2 and the tail d of x, 
and the back margin of the page should be 2 and the fore 


edge $ of 7. 


A HALF-SHEET 12мо FORME. 


GUTTER 
GUTTER. 


4 = 
5] m 
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H н 
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Let us illustrate by this present book. The size of a 
page of the paper (Large Post octavo) untrimmed is 81 by 
5! inches; the size of a page of the type is 53 by 35 inches. 
Putting 8} for « and 51 fora’, and proceeding as directed, 
we find that x, the space available for the head and tail 
margins of the page, is 24 inches (e., 8} less 51 inches); 
while, putting 51 for b and 34 for b', we find that у, the 
space available for the back margin and fore margin of the 
page, is 1 * inch (res 51 less 35 inches). Divide each of 
them into fifths; the head margin of the page should be full 
two-fifths of 24 inches, or fully I inch; and the tail three- 
fifths of 25 inches, or 14 inch; while the back margin of the 
page should be about two-fifths of 13 inch, or 1 of an inch, 
and the fore edge should be about three-fifths of 1} inch, or 
1 inch. 

Hence we may lay down the following Rules :— 

1. To determine the head and tail margins.—Ascertain 
the difference between the length of the page of paper and 
the length of the page of type, and divide that difference 
into fifths. Apportion two-fifths to the head and three- 
fifths to the tail.' 

2. To determine the back and fore edge margins.—Ascer- 
tain the difference between the width of the page of paper 
and the width of the page of type, and divide that difference 
into fifths. Apportion two-fifths to the back and three- 
fifths to the fore edge. 

The margins having been thus calculated and determined, 
it is well to get a piece of cardboard and convert it into a 
gauge by notching it, so as to show the exact measures of 
the head, tail, back, and gutter respectively; but in each 
сазе the double of the widths already found. The reason 
for this is that in the forme the heads and backs, etc., of 


1 Some printers make the head margin only one-fourth less tn 


that of the tail, and hence divide the space availabl 
allowing three-sevenths for the head and Re c ui 7, 


Li 
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two pages are together, and it is the double space which 
usually has to be provided for. > 
When the number of formes exceeds three or four, it is 
better to have a more substantial gauge than one of card, 
which may get injured with frequent handling. Hence 
pieces of reglet or old leads are cut to the exact sizes 
required, and marked to identify them, and after having a 
hole put through them are strung together and kept for use 
when required. 
You have now to calculate the furniture wanted for 
insertion between the pages. Possibly the exact space 
cannot be made with furniture alone, but reglet will be 
wanted also for adjustment. Remember that part of the 
space between certain of the pages is already occupied by $ 
the eross-bars of the chase. The width of these must be ' 
taken into account when reckoning the furniture wanted. 
Take the half-sheet octavo forme shown on page 303. 
We will assume it to be a forme of this present work, and 
we have already calculated the margins of the pages to be: 
Head, 1 inch = 6 ems pica; tail, 1$ inch = 9 ems; back, 
* inch = 44 ems; and fore edge, 1 inch = 6 ems. ) ee 
Now, for the backs we shall want proper lengths of furni- 
ture 9 ems wide. We shall either use metal furniture of 
(or making up) this width, or pieces of wood furniture 
side by side. A piece of “narrow” (3 ems) and a piece of 
“double narrow” (6 ems) side by side will exactly make up. 
the 9 ems wanted. The gutters and the short cross-bar 
together must be 12 ems wide, but the cross-bar itself is 
(say) 6 ems wide; therefore, what is wanted is a piece of t 
narrow” (3 ems) on either side of it. Similarly, the head: 
and the long cross together must be 12 ems wi and 
long cross is 6 ems wide, a piece of "narrow" 
either side of it will give the correct margin. 
be шолын for by the side and foot stick 
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such a forme as that on p. 305, those at the feet of pp. 4. 9. 
10, and 3 must be accurately adjusted with furniture. 

Having determined the widths and lengths of the furniture 
and side and foot sticks wanted, these and some quoins 
must now be obtained from their places in the composing 
room or from the store room, either by yourself or by the 
compositor whose business it is to look after these things 
and who is called the "quoin drawer overseer.” It is not 
improbable that the saw and block will be required to cut 
pieces to the proper lengths. 

Dressing the Chase.—Put in furniture, so that the 
pages (irrespective of the string which now temporarily 
surrounds them) will be the proper distance apart. Metal 
furniture is preferable to wood furniture, but if the latter 
has to be used it is best to put it in the gutters and backs. 

The furniture for the gutters should be a little longer 
than the pages. It is a good plan to let the head furniture 
extend beyond the width of the pages, so as to keep the 
head-lines rigid and the folios at the end secure. 

Now put in the sidesticks. They should be a little longer 
than the pages. The footsticks should now be put in, and 
they must be a little shorter than the width of the type. 
There must be only one sidestick and one footstick in each 
section of the chase,’ providing there are not more than four 
pages (say Svo) in each section; if more, then have one side 
and one foot stick to each two pages—each section, in fact, 
being treated for locking-up purposes as a separate chase. 
The direction in which the side and foot sticks must run is 
shown in the diagrams for testing margins. Should the 
type not reach to within a short distance of the chase, 
furniture, known as “packing,” must be interposed between 
it and the side and foot sticks to enable it to be locked up. 


Y The chase is divided into two or four sections by the cross-bar or 
cross-bars, each section having an iron boundary, 
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Now untie the pages. In removing the page cords, always 
begin with the pages next to the bars. Take hold of the pro- 
truding end of the cord with one hand, laying the other flat 
on the page to prevent the letters rising. Unwind the cord, 
and close up the page by pressing the sidestick and foot- 
stick. As the untying of each quarter of the forme is 
completed a quoin' should be inserted at the foot and side 
before proceeding to untie the other pages. Coil up the 
page-cords and preserve them for future use. 

Testing the Margins.—Now take your cardboard or 
other gauge and apply it to the various parts; the distances 
between the pages should be exactly those indicated by the 
notches. 

Other tests may be made as follows: Take a sheet of the 
paper on which it is intended to print the work (technically 
called “a sheet of its own") and use it as now directed. 

To test the width of the Backs.—Fold the sheet to the 
size of the work, i.e., into octavo in the case in question ; 


inapplicable. 
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work (ie, page 16 in the cut), and let the paper extend 
| towards, the left; it should cover page | and extend a pica 
i or great primer beyond it to allow for the trimming when 
| the book is being bound. Then measure the distance be- 
| tween the pages; whatever the number of ems, the same 
space must be preserved in all the backs throughout the 


| 
| put the long fold against the left edge of the last page of the 
| 


| sheet. 
n To test the width of the Gutters.—Open the sheet one 
H fold, and measure from the left side of the third page (in an 


octavo forme the 13th page) to the left side of the first 
page; the distance should be the exact width of the two 
pages of the paper, or “full of the paper” as it is usually called 
To test the width of the Heads.—Fold the sheet to the 
SE SES page 
of page 1—which in an octavo forme will 


— letting 


ТЬ 
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To test the width of the Tails.—Open the sheet the 
contrary way to that in which it has been opened to test 
the backs, then measure from the foot of the third page to 


length or "full of the paper.” 

These directions apply to any forme, but it m 
to recapitulate them as applied to a half 
page 305. a. ES 
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Eold into 12mo; measure from end of page 7 to beginning 
of page 6; this tests the backs. Open the paper and 
measure from end of page 7 to end of page 5; this tests the 
gutters, The heads are tested in the same way. 

Where the printer prefers to rely on his judgment for 
the margins, rather than make arithmetical calculations as 
recommended on pages 304 and 306, margin is made by the 
aid of this sheet-test alone. 

Should any margin-space be found on testing too wide 
or too narrow, it must be rectified by changing the furniture, 
or adding or abstracting reglet. 

Locking-up.— Having ascertained that the margin-spaces 
are correct, select and fix the quoins in securely, plane the 
forme, and then with mallet and shooting-stick proceed to 
lock-up finally, so that the forme will lift. If it be in quarters 
(formed by the cross-bars), each should be partially locked- 
up before any is completely locked-up (except, of course, in 
the last round), otherwise the cross-bar will be sprung or 
bent. Let the pressure of the lock-up first take effect from 
the bottom of the pages. As already stated, there is more 
" give," especially with leaded pages, from the bottom than 
the sides. The quoin at the thick end of the stick is the 
one to first operate on, and finish with the quoin at the thin 
end. In this way the whole will be equally fastened; but 
if one part is tightly fastened and another loosely, the pages 
will bend and become crooked, and a good lock-up—one in 
which the forme is nearly as solid as though consisting of 
one piece of metal—will be altogether unattainable. 

If mechanical quoins are used the same principles are 
followed: you tighten by degrees, beginning at the places 
represented by the thick ends of the foot and side sticks, 
and apply the pressure rather more from the foot than the 
side. 

Again plane down He forme, lightly and carefully. This 
is done, as stated on p. 222, not so much to drive down any 
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outstanding letters (for they ought all to have been sent 
into their places by the planing before locking-up) as to 
neutralise any upward bend, or “spring,” of the forme; to 
this it is especially liable if there are many or large open 
blank spaces in it. 

The next thing to be done is to “see if it will lift"; that 
is, if it can be raised from the imposing surface without 
any letters falling out. Tilt the chase, and put a quoin or 
piece of furniture under one edge, so as to raise the forme 
a little from the imposing surface; then go over the forme 
with your fingers, pressing all over the face to find whether 
there are any "soft" places, that is, places where the type 
will sink under pressure. Should there be such you should 
take away the support, let the forme back on to the stone, 
and find out the cause of the looseness; whatever the cause, 
whether through furniture binding, a wrong space, or bad 
spacing, look for it till you find it, and then remedy it, re- 
peating the testing process until the forme is thoroughly 
secure. 

Finally plane the forme down carefully and gently. It is 
now ready to be sent to the pressman. 


Recapitulation.—The following are the processes sub- 
sequent to the sliding of the pages on to the imposing 
stone: 


Selecting the chase. 

Placing the chase round the pages. 
Making the margin. 

Putting in the furniture. 

Putting in side and foot sticks. 
Untying pages and putting in quoins. 
Preliminary planing. 

Final locking-up. 

Planing. 

Ascertaining if the forme " lifts." 


wn 
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Some Technical Terms.—In the operations already de- 
scribed the following technical terms are sometimes used: 

The Page Hangs.—When a forme is badly locked-up, 
some of the pages will be found to be bent by the unequal 
pressure upon some parts of them. "They would conse- 
quently print crooked. The remedy is to unlock the quarter 
in which they are imposed, and to pat the face of the type 
with the fingers of one hand, at the same time pushing up 
and straightening the page with the other hand. 

In unlocking a forme, the first quoins loosened should not 
be left too slack, or the operation of loosening the others 
may either squabble the matter or cause it to hang. 

Pages too Long and Pages too Short,-Before the quoins 
are driven up, the compositor should carefully ascertain 
whether the pages of each quarter are of the same length. 
The slightest difference will cause them to hang and prevent 
a proper locking-up, endangering, in fact, the whole forme 
when it is lifted. 

To test the accuracy of the pages in regard to length, 
place the ball of each thumb against the centre of the foot- 
stick, raise it a little with the pressure, and if the ends of 
both pages rise equally with the stick it is an indication that 
the pages are accurate in depth. If they do not, the slack 
page may be tightened by the insertion of a lead, until they 
both, on being pressed again, rise together. 

Furniture Binds.—lt the furniture used along with the 
side or foot sticks is too long—that is, if it is as long or 
longer than the measure of the page—the side or foot stick 
will not have its proper pressure upon the type; in fact, the 
pressure will be exerted on the furniture and not on the 
page. In such a case the furniture is said to “bind.” The 
remedy is to change the furniture. 

The Forme Rises or Springs (or Bows 


: dee itself i m 
Middle).—This is one of the most frequent tr elf in the 


oubles that arise 
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in locking-up formes of any number of pages. There may 
be various causes for it, but the principal are undoubtedly 
"bad spacing" and inattention to blocks being out of 
square. Another frequent cause is locking-up too tightly ; 
the quoins or furniture may be imperfect or broken; the 
chase may be out of level inside; there may be too much 
furniture and quoins, owing to the chase selected being 
unduly large; the furniture may have warped, or it or some 
leads may be binding, or the locking-up may have been im- 
properly done. The remedy is to partly unlock, adjust where 
wrong, and plane down. When the chase is at fault and 
a perfect chase cannot be substituted for it, the defect may 
often be remedied by inserting next to the edge of the chase, 
and between it and the furniture or quoin, a piece of card- 
board. 

Gauging and Straight-edging Large Formes.—In 
large formes, in which there is very little margin to the 
pages, especially when the paper is worked on both sides, the 
gauging must be so accurately done that the pages must not 
be out of position even the thickness of a card. "The best 
and really the quickest way—although perhaps not appa- 
rently so at first sight—to secure this accuracy is the follow- 
ing: The forme may consist of type, electros, or stereos, or 
any or all of them combined. Take a piece of brass rule 
about eight ems long, and place it close between the cross-bar 
of the chase and the furniture, at the foot of the page, long. 
way up. The top will be found higher than the type. Now 
place a strip of narrow card, long enough to reach from the 
brass to the bottom outside page, against the brass, and 
mark on the card the bottom and top of each page in t 

If the furniture is true and the length of th 
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when there are stereos or electros, to have two pieces of 
8-em brass rule to run the gauge at both top and bottom 


sides of the pages, as previously done at the heads. The 
| | reason for this is that the plates may not have been planed 
li or mounted squarely. The pages must, as is obvious, be 
fixed tightly together before the gauging is done. 

Another plan, adopted in many houses for all classes of 
work before going to press, is to use a long steel straight- 


edge, which is placed against the sides of all pages on each 


side of the long cross, de., in the gutters, then along those 
in the backs, and so on; after this, the tails in the short 
cross are tested, and then the heads. The secret of doing 
this properly is to test every quantum of furniture between 
the pages and the cross-bar, right down one side. Each of 


these, which are say 74 ems, should be placed on end, one 
against the other, and made exactly true by the addition 
or otherwise of card or lead. Having got one side both of 
the long and short cross perfectly true, a certain basis is 
formed for the other side of the bars and for the backs and 
heads. 


General Instructions.—The following instructions are 
given by Mr. De Vinne:— 
Never impose a forme of more than twelve 


pages without 
finding out whether the forme 


should be in one or more 
sections. For paper of ordinary thickness, 
may be put into one section: for 
section should be of eight or four 


sixteen pages 
very thick paper, the 
pages. 

Formes of twenty-four Pages in one section should have 
the back margins of the central eight pages made smaller 
than the back margins of other pages in the forme, 

Always know the exact size of the paper before you begin 
to make margins. 

If the paper is not to be trimmed 


› make it up to the si, 
= > . ` p А 
in inches by which it is described к 


and sold. ро not make 
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it up to an accidentally-selected sheet, which may be too 
long or short. If paper is to be wet, find out from the press 
room or warehouse how much it will probably stretch in 
wetting, and allow for the increased size. 

Find out also whether the proposed form of pamphlet will 
be cut or uncut as to margins; whether it will be sewed or 
stabbed, i.e., side-stitched; whether it will be bound in a 
stiff cloth case or in plain paper cover. 

If it is to be side-stitched, or bound in a stiff cloth case, 
allow more margin in the back than you would for a sewed, 
uncut, and paper-covered pamphlet. 

If the pamphlet must be trimmed to a fixed size, be sure 
to allow enough of blank for what will be cut off. 

Always make up margins full, to fill the paper, so that the 
printed sheet can be truly folded by regularly even folds of 
the paper. Make sure always that each side margin on the 
outer edge of the printed sheet is exactly one half of the 
broad inner margin nearest the cross-bars. Verify this in 
16mo formes by folding a sheet of the paper in quarto, and 
using it as a measure from any point in another quarter. 
If it does not tally, the margins are not right. Never 
send a forme to press with unbalanced margins, which 
will compel the binder to cut off waste before he begins 
to fold. 

When you can do so, put one or more nonpareil reglets 
in the broad margins and at the tails of the pages. If 
author or reader chooses to alter the margin a little, the 
change can often be made by transferring the reglets, 
without change of quoins or furniture, and with little 
delay. 

The Use of Mechanical Quoins.—Many printers 
prefer the old wood quoins; but in some cases mechanical 
quoins of one kind or another are to be preferred, e.g., 
where the formes are to be kept standing a long time (for in 
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such case wood quoins are apt to shrink and the forme get 
loose), where the pages are large and a great deal of power 
is required ere the forme will lift, and in table work and 
display work where the justification and make-up have been 
very accurate. We have already stated that Ward's quoin 
requires a very accurate make-up, and it is objected to the 
Marinoni system that in it the points of application are 
limited to one or two; while in the Lavater system, though 
you may put in many quoins, the squeeze that can be given 
is limited to the extent of the projection on them. 

When using either Hempel ог Wickersham quoins, side 
and foot sticks are not required. The space between the 
type and the quoins is filled up with wood furniture to 
within a nonpareil. The latter, or even a little less, is 
sufficient space to allow before the quoin is expanded by 
turning the key, and if furniture of the usual sizes does not 
fill up to that point, pica or nonpareil reglet, or an extra 
lead, should be inserted in order that the proper grip of the 
quoins may be secured. With the Wickersham or the 
"L.& MS quoins, if too much space is allowed for quoin 
expansion the cams will turn beyond gripping point, in which 
case the action of the two springs recloses the quoin to its 
original state. 


v 
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Bookwork (continued ).—The Selection of Types and Determination 
! of Measure and Margins—Casting-off Copy—Substituting one 
f Type or Measure for another. 


| IN this chapter we shall deal with subjects which hardly 
| ever concern the journeyman compositor; for like the plan A 
| of a campaign or the order of a battle, they are considered 
i and determined by those in superior authority, and he, like 


55 


the private soldier, has only to follow the instructions he 
receives. We refer to the choice of paper and type for a 
book, and the proportion of the surface of a page to be left 
for margins. The latter, as we shall see, involves the deter- 
mination of the measure to which the matter shall be set. 
These important matters have to be dealt with before any 
of the “ сору” is placed in the hands of the compositor, and 
a decision upon all points must be come to, if not before 
the work of the compositor begins, at least before more 


than a page or two is set. 

The size the printed book is desired to be is generally 
indicated by the author, and the publisher has to consider 
whether this will be suitable. After calculation, the size 
has not infrequently to be modified, in order to avoid too 
great a thickness or thinness of the volume. ? 

The size of the paper being provisionally fixed, the next — 
thing is to determine the size of the type to be used. Thi: 

pediency. If the. 


happens, this is not the sole consideration, tk 
taste have to be modified to square 
md 


of economy. 
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Obviously, however, the questions of size of type and size 
of page are to a certain extent correlative. No one would 
deem a type like minion or nonpareil appropriate to a demy 
folio or a quarto; while pica in a 32mo would be equally out 

d of place. On the other hand, small type has often to be 

i used on large pages (which are then almost always divided 
1 into columns), and large type has sometimes to be used on 
small pages. Examples of the first kind are to be found in 


magazines, dictionaries, concordances, gazetteers, and the 
like; and of the second kind in school books for very young 
children. But where the matter is not broken up into 
columns, but reads right across the page, and there are 
no special reasons for making a change, there are certain 
canons which should guide one in the selection of the types 
for a work. 

In the first place, a book should never be set solid if it 
can be avoided. It is far better taste to use a smaller type 
and lead it, than to adopt a larger type and have it solid. 

The following sizes of type seem best to suit the various 
sizes of pages of paper mentioned :— 


Great Primer, Pica, Small Pica; or if 


; on Point Body, 18-point, 12-point, 
11-point. 


Royal 4to 
Demy 4to 


Crown 4to 
Royal 8vo 
Demy Svo 


D 


| Pica, Small Pica; or if on Point Body, 
12-point, 11-point. 


D 


Large Post Svo} Small Pica, Long Primer; or if on Point 
Crown 8vo- -) Body, 11-point, 10-point. 


Foolscap 8vo d L DE А 

Demy 12mo  -7 pm pr Bourgeois; or if on Point 

Demy 16mo 3 ody, IO-point, 9-point. 

Demy I8mo - Bourgeois, Brevier; or if on Point Body 
9-point, 8-point. : 
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Demy 24mo  - Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion; or if on 
Point Body, 9-point, 8-point, 7-point. 

Demy 32mo  - Minion, Nonpareil; or if on Point Body, 
7-point, 6-point. 


Demy 48mo 


| Emerald, Nonpareil, Ruby, Pearl; or if 
Ts 
Demy 64mo | 


on Point Body, 64-point, 6-point, 
JJ 54-point, 5-point. 
As we have said, exigencies of expediency must always have 
a controlling influence, and often types different from those 
indicated have to be used. 

Where a large page is divided into two or more columns, 
the size of the type should be,determined by the width of 
the column rather than by its length. 

The size of the type can at first only be chosen pro- 
visionally—it may have to be changed for the same reasons 
as those mentioned in connection with the size of the page. 

The next thing is to determine the leading, or space 
between the lines. Неге the rule is that small type should 
be thinly leaded and large type thickly. In handsome 
works and books which are spun out, the type, provided it 
be not less than small pica, may be double and even treble 
leaded. 

Then comes the very important question of margins, 
which necessarily involves also width of measure for the 
type-page; for, obviously, the size of the paper being fixed, 
the narrower the measure the greater the margin, and vice 
versa. 

Margin.—The determination of the due expanse of 
margin for a page is a subject of great importance; for 
upon it depends to a large extent the elegance and attrac- 
tiveness of the book when completed. A book may posses 

everything that is usually солоон as essential to g 
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work irreproachably neat, yet, if it has not well-arranged 
margins it is a failure; the good effect of all the pains 


\\ taken upon it is lost. 


| | Some books have unusually wide margins, left for certain 

if as M >» D ay? el 1 ^" 

| specific purposes. These are called "large paper” copies, 
a | e | 

a and are very dear (in a double sense) to the bibliophile. 


These, however, we leave out of our consideration, and 
confine ourselves to the principles which affect the dimen- 


Hi sions of the sizes of pages in ordinary volumes. 

As a general rule, solid pages have small margins, and 
leaded pages larger’ margins. The width of the margin 
increases with the width of the space lines, or the doubling 
or trebling of the leads. The page and the margin occupy 
something of the relation of the picture and the frame, and 
there should be a degree of proportion between them. The 
margin is governed to some extent also by the size of the 
type. A very narrow margin round a page of nonpareil may 
not be objectionable, but the same margin round a page of 
pica would be most disagreeable. 

It is not possible, however, to vary margins with every 
change of type or variation of lead, nor to lay down 
inflexibly precise rules for the width of the whites of a page. 
It is sufficient to show how gross improprieties may be 
avoided, and how the best appearance may be obtained for 
each special work. 


ке =ске ЫЫЫ 


The first rule is that the average margin of a printed page 
should be equal to one-half of its entire area when un- 
trimmed by the binder. This may seem to some an unduly 
generous amount of “white,” but on measurement it will be 
found the usual proportion, subject to the variations above 
suggested. When the type is solid it may occupy three- 
fifths of the page, but when trebly leaded only 
third. 

How is this rule to be applied in рг 
endeavour to give some directions, 


about one- 


actice? We will 
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Take a sheet of the paper to be used, fold it carefully until 
its page is of the size intended for that of the book; then 
with the foot-rule or type-scale measure that page accu- 
rately, setting down on paper the dimensions from top to 
bottom and across. 

Then divide each of these dimensions according to the 
following directions :— 

If the type is to be single leaded, into thirds ; 
5 к, solid, into fourths; 
wide leaded, into twelfths ; 
and assign to type-page and margins the following propor- 
LODS == 


If type single leaded - - Type $, margins 4. 
If type solid - - - - Type $, margins 4. 


If type wide leaded - - Туре үш, margins ys. 
An arithmetical calculation will show how long and how 
wide in inches or pica ems the page of type will be. 

As to the space left for the margins, these have to be 
divided between the head and the tail and the back and the 
fore edge respectively in such a manner that the tail shall 
have half as much again as the head and the fore edge half 
as much again as the back. This necessitates dividing the 
margin space into fifths, thus :— 


Head - - two-fifths Tail - - three-fifths 
of the total vertical margin space. 
Back - - two-fifths Fore edge- three-fifths 


of the total horizontal margin space. 

Let us see how this works out in a specific instance. Let 
us assume that the book in question is to be a demy octavo 
set in small pica single leaded. 


A page of demy 8vo measures 81 inches in height and 5g 


inches in width, or in pica ems, 52% by 33$. Dividing each 
dimension by 3, and appropriating $ to type and $ to mar 
gins, we get type space 35 ems by 22] ems. Aggrega 
margin spaces, 174 ems by a little less than 112 ems. Th 


| 
7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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our page of type should measure 35 ems pica long and 291 
ems wide. 

We have now to apportion the margin spaces. We 
divide the 173 ems by 5, and give 5, or 7 ems, to the head, 
and 2, or 103 ems, to the tail. Similarly, we divide the 111 
ems by 5, and give 2, or about 41 ems, to the back, and у, ОГ 
about 6% ems, to the fore edge. 

To see how such a page with such margins will look, cut 
a piece of paper, preferably coloured, to the size of the type- 
page (35 by 224 ems pica), and place it on a page of demy 
octavo in such a position that the margin at the fore edge 
is half as much again as that at the back, and that at the 
tail half as much again as that at the head. 

A good idea is now obtained of what the appearance of 
the printed page of the book will be. Should the length or 
width of the page of type appear too small or too large for the 
work required, it may be enlarged or diminished to taste. 

A still better idea of the appearance of the page will 
be gained if the coloured paper having been duly adjusted 
upon the plain, the position of it is denoted by dots made by 
a pencil at each corner, and then in the space so marked out 
lines are ruled corresponding to lines of type. Frequently 
a page of the type agreed upon is set to the fixed measure 
and made up to the proper depth, and a proof submitted 
pulled in proper position on its own paper. 

If the reader will, by way of exercise, pursue the method 
above described with reference to the present work, he will 


see how far the page of our print actually coincides with that 


calculated under the rule before given. We have only to 


state that the paper used is Large Post, and that the 
octavo page of it, untrimmed, measures 81 by 5i. The 
book as the reader now sees it has, of course, been trimmed 
by the binder. 

Certain standard measures for ordinary bookwork have 


been fixed according to the size of the page of paper to be 
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used. They are not necessarily the best for the work the 
printer may have in hand, but they will always serve as 
a guide. We annex a table of them. The end columns 
show the aggregate of the whites available for the margins 
at the top and bottom and sides of each page. 

It is a good plan for a book printer to have on shelves in 
his office copies of works of various styles and sizes, 
executed by printers of repute, and to refer to them as 
precedents. His good taste will determine whether these 
are capable of improvement or not. 

STANDARDS FOR BOOKWORK ! 


Page of Paper Page of Type Left for Margins 
measures in should measure in (Pic à 
Pica ems Pica ems, Sides ad 
FOOLSCAP— Width, Length. Width. Length & Tail. 
КОЕ 403: cele co 607 ОС 
ВТО ОББ ORIS NUS 27 - - 84 . 134 
12mo - 20) ЗЕ at 98) - = =6) Ie 
Ібто - - 20 25% - - id I7 = - 6 8h o 
CROWN— 
ә - ЖЕ 45 601052030 40 = 2151990 
8vo - - 30 45 - - 20 30 - - 10 15 
Тошо 22109039 ш QM ЕС 0б - 397 «7 g 
16то - = 224 380 -  - 15 20) -`„ 74 10 
LARGE POST— 
до - = 49 (eyo e 83 A oes (She A 
Svo. JS V ERES in de NA 33. - - 104 6 
То 2190249 ОИС ОВУ ОБЕРЕ MUTA 
lómo - - 244  3là-  - 16b 21 - = 8 2105 
A dm RPM (уйу “ое REI 45 - - 174 224 
Buca 2 03V Бо ООЗ с 174 
Тоо = = 26) 45r- a ЗО Е 
ТСО е ОБЕ ЭЗ so Wyte ОООО 
НО s 12 631 26; БЕ 05 84 
КОЕ - - 60 75 - - 40 50 - ^ 20 25 
Воо Зур СОБ СЕЕ 29, 40 - - 124 20 
12mo - - 30 494- - 20 334 -  - 10 16 
16mo -  - 30 374 - - 20 25 - - 10 12 
domos c 2 18b Е усо 


This table has been calculated on the assumption that in each case 
the matter is leaded, and full margins are allowed for. Therefore the 
size of the page of type may, in solid or in common work, often be 


increased. 
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The printer (or publisher) has now fixed provisionally the 
size of the paper, the size of the type, space between the 
lines, and the widths of the margins. His next task is 
to estimate the number of pages the work will make if 


printed in this manner. «ГО do this he must “cast off” 
the copy as directed in a subsequent part of this chapter. 
| Having done so, it remains to be seen whether this number 
| 1 of pages will be too many or too few to make the volume of 


| i the desired thickness. If it makes too many, the type may 
n have to be changed for a smaller one, or the margins 


lessened by increasing the length and width of the page of 
type, or the leads may have to be sacrificed or the thickness 
of the paper diminished; changes may, perhaps, have to be 
made in all these respects. Similar, but converse, alterations 


will be necessary if, on calculation, the book appears too thin. 

j Clearly, then, a great many things have to be considered 

before the sizes of type and paper, the measure of the page 

| of type, and the extent of the margins can be finally deter- 

mined. Commercial considerations often step in and sadly 
upset all rule and all considerations of beauty. 

The sheet that contains the pattern of the leaf and of 
the page determined upon should be preserved, as it may 
come in useful for making margin in the chase. 

As it would be too tedious a process to make a diagram 
of every page, take a sharp penknife, and on the ruled lines 
make occasional stabs (two on a line are sufficient) through 
the folded paper. There will be marked on every leaf the 
size of the page and its proper position. Then unfold the 
sheet, and the width between the stabs will determine with 
the greatest accuracy the proper width of furniture for every 
side of the page. 

The distance between the stabs at the head and the foot 
of the page (allowing one line more for the foot w 


: hite-li 
will show the length of the furniture for the b uu 


ack margin ; 
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the distance between these stabs the proper width of that 
furniture. The length and width of the heads can be de- 
termined in the same manner. Itis possible by this method 
not only to determine the width and length of the furniture 
for the head and back margins, but to cut the furniture 
before the pages are laid on the stone, and with a degree 
of accuracy that is scarcely possible with any other method. 

The width of the furniture for some of the margins, it will 
be remembered, can be calculated only after ascertaining 
the exact width of the cross-bars in the chase. Deduct the 
width of these bars from the space between the stabs; divide 
the remainder into two parts, and the proper width for the 
furniture next the bars will be known. 

Most pamphlets are made up to the regular folds of 
regular sizes of paper, and the binders have pattern boards 
to ensure uniformity of size in their work. The printer, 
availing himself of this uniformity, should have a 4to, буо, 
12mo, 16mo, and 18mo pattern for such papers as he uses. 
These papers and folds will give a variety of sizes equal 
to all ordinary requirements. It is advisable to first 
consult the binder, and get a series of patterns cut out 
of millboard, each of which shall truly represent the largest 
size to which the leaf can be cut in the practical work of 
trimming. 

These patterns should be appropriately marked and care- 
fully preserved. — In making up, lay the board over two 
connecting pages (for instance, in an octavo forme over 
pages | and 16), and put as wide furniture between them 
as will allow the edges of the pattern to touch the edges of 
the pages of type. The space between indicates with pre- 
cision what should be the true back margin for all ordinary 
centre-stitched pamphlets and plainly sewed and bound 


books. 
The pattern board is also useful in determining the proper 
size of a page of type in making up. When rule borders are 
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used on pages, it is indispensable. On all odd and irregular 
sizes of paper the making of this pattern should precede all 
other work—even that of setting the type. 


Casting off Copy. —This is the process of estimating 
the number of lines or pages of type a given piece of copy 
will make. It is often a very troublesome thing, especially 
when the copy is MS. unevenly written and much corrected, 
in which case the result of the calculations is not likely to 
be closely accurate, unless the actual number of words in it 
be counted, which is seldom or never done. 


The best way is to count or estimate the number of lines 
of the MS., and then to set up from an average part of it 
a number of lines, stopping where the end of a line of type 
coincides with the end of a line of the MS., and then work 
out a proportion sum. 


Example 1.—Ne will assume that eight lines of the MS. 
make five of type, and that there are 4000 lines of MS. in 
the copy. Then 8:5 :: 4,000 : x (the answer required) ; 
and by working this sum out we find the answer to be 2,500, 
ie., the copy will make 2,500 lines of type. 

If we know the average number of lines to the page of 
type we can at once calculate the number of pages the copy 
will make. Suppose there are 40 lines to the page, then 
the 2,500 lines will make 2,500 + 40, viz., 624, i.e., 63 pp. 

Another way, in which the trial setting is avoided, is 
shown by the following example :— 

Example 2.—Copy consists of 200 sides of MS., each side 
containing 20 lines, and each full line containing on an 
average 9 words. It is to be set in small pica type, 22 ems 


1+ Casting off'' must not be confounded with “casting up,” which 
(as will be seen hereafter) is the reckoning of the number of ТОП 


of ‘tens п а given quant posed 
“ 1 ү ntity of compo: matter, and their on 
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(pica) wide, and there are to be 33 lines of reading matter 
in each page of type. How many pages will it make ? 

The total number of words in a page of the MS. is 9 x 20, 

180; therefore in the 200 sides there are 36,000 words. 
Now, the average word in the English language occupies 6 
ens, but one must be added in each instance for a space, 
which makes 7 ens; therefore these 36,000 words will 
occupy 252,000 ens. Now, by the table on page 73 we find 
that 72 ems pica and 83 ems small pica go to a foot; there- 
fore the measure of 22 ems pica will equal (nearly) 254 
ems small pica (22 x 83 + 72); and these are equal to 51 
ens small pica.” We now have a total of 252,000 ens, and 
51 ens to the line; therefore the number of lines will be 
252,000 + 51 = 4,941 lines; and as there are to be 33 lines 
of type to the page, the number of pages the MS. will 
make will be 4,941 + 33, or 150 рр. Answer. 

If the matter is divided into chapters, we must make an 
allowance of, say, half a page for a white at the head and 
end of each. Say there are 8 chapters; the allowance will 
be } х 8 = 4 pages. Therefore the total number of pages 
will be 154. 

It will be observed that no allowance has been made for 
short lines at the ends of paragraphs. The reason is that 
the short lines of print may be set off against the short lines 
of MS., and so no account of them need be taken. If, how- 
ever, we have the number of words in the MS. counted, and 
base our calculations upon them, an allowance of about 5 
per cent. on the number of pages must be made for these 
shorts, i.e., they will be increased by z'y- 


l[t is necessary to specify “reading matter” to show that head or 
folio lines and whites are not included. 

2Tf point-body types are used, we take 12 for pica and 11 for small 
pica, and the sum is 22 x 12 + 11 = 24 ems or 48 ens, and we divide the 
252,000 by 48 instead of 51, and so on. 
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Example 3.—A MS. consists of 4 chapters, and contains 
45,000 words, each word averaging 6 letters. How many 
pages will it make in long primer, the width of the page of 
type to be 20 ems (pica), and the number of lines of reading 
matter on a full page to be 40? 

Multiply 45,000 by 6, this gives the number of ens 
(270,000); add 45,000 for spaces (total ens, $15,000). 
Then (by table on p. 73) 20 ems pica = 25 ems long primer 
(20 x 90 + 72), and these = 50 ens long primer. Divide 
315,000 by 50, and you get the number of lines (6,300). 
Divide these by 40, and you get the number of pages 
without allowances (158); add for short lines in paragraphs 
A, of 158 = 8 pp., and for the 4 chapters (2 ppJ, and you 
arrive at 168 pp. Answer. 

Of course, all these results are only approximate; they 
are, nevertheless, of the greatest use. 

Should the work be illustrated, the dimensions of the 
blocks must be ascertained and allowed for. 


Substituting one Type or Measure for Another.— 
If it be desired to know what number of pages the work will 
make if set in a different type, a fresh calculation, according 
to the preceding rules, must be made, or one similar to 
that on page 75, by the aid of the table on page 73, in the 
case of old founts, or by using the proportions of the point- 
bodies in the case of point-body founts. So, too, if the 
measure is to be altered, we can arrive at the result by 
multiplying the existing (or given) number of pages by the 


old measure and dividing by the new. In each case it is 
ase 
a matter of proportion. See Example No. 2, on page 74 


! Here again, in point-body founts, we should take 12 for pica and 10 
for long primer and work accordingly. Thus 20 x 12 + 10 = 24 
48 ens, and divide 315,000 by 48 instead of 50. ее а 
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Воокмокк (continued).—Title Pages—the Old or Monumental Style 
—Various Modern Styles. 


Tue Title Page of a book, always an essential part, is by the 
compositor deemed by far the most important page he has 
to set—and rightly so, because it affords him the greatest 
scope for a display of his artistic taste and feeling. It must 
be bold and yet neat; it must display at once the message 
it has to deliver to the reader. Yet no part of it must ob- 
trude upon him, and the whole must be symmetrical. Тһе 
compositor has, indeed, few more difficult tasks than to 
produce a perfect title page. 

Formerly, there was practically but one style for title 
pages, and though this survives, and will survive, it is by no 
means universal, and at the present time there are almost 
as many styles for title pages as there are for announce- 
ments. We will draw attention to a few. 

The Monumental Style.—This is the old, orthodox style 
for title pages, and it is so designated because it consists of 
straight lines of capital letters of varying lengths across the 
page, like the inscriptions to be found on monuments. In 
this style the page may be divided into three portions—the 
upper or initial portion, which gives the title; the medial, 
which includes the name of the author, the edition, and the 
volume; and the final or lowest, which gives the place of 
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publication, the name of the publisher, and the date. In by- 
gone days the title page was made to give quite a summary 
of the contents of the book, but this is now considered im- 
proper; and indeed, within limits, the more white there is 
in the page, and the better balanced it is, the more successful 
is the result. Hence, the author should co-operate with the 
printer to produce a good effect, and should not require the 
insertion of lines which will spoil it. When these can be dis- 
pensed with, and seeing that the title page is, par excellence, 
the printer's page of a book, he may, without outstepping 
his province, suggest to the author what it should and 
should not contain, if the copy supplied for it appears to 
warrant this interference. The setting should, as a rule, be 
in caps. or titling letters throughout, and although a line 
of black letter may sometimes be admitted, fancy types 
are to be rigidly excluded. Occasionally we find in titles 
emanating from good book houses a word or two of sanserif 
or a line of italie; but on the whole these too should be 
avoided, and due effect should be obtained by a selection of 
various sizes of plain Roman capitals and. nothing else. 
And these should not vary in form more than is absolutely 


necessary; in other words, they should as far as possible be 
of the same style and the same series. Of course, the 
fullest and most prominent line is that which contains the 
title, or the main title, of the work, and the next boldest line 
is that which gives the name of the author. With regard 
to the length of the lines, it has been said that a well-dis- 
played title page should follow the outline of a well-sh 
vase, the longest line being equivalent to the rim, the 
part which denotes the volume being in the place of the 
stem, while the publisher's name and the date constitute 
the base. The analogy is good generally, but it must not 
be followed too slavishly. Whether there should be points 
of punctuation or not is a moot question; one sch 
them in, another leaves them out. 


aped 


ool puts 
On the whole, we 
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incline to think they are best left out; certainly they should 
not be inserted to the detriment of the balance of the lines. 

As a general rule, the style of the body of the work de- 
termines the style of the title; yet it is not always so, and a 
work set in modern style type has sometimes a title page in 
old style. This is especially the case in France, and it 
must be conceded that the French printers are adepts in 
setting title pages. As previously stated, the Gallic Old 
Style type lends itself especially to the display of title 
pages. 

Modified Monumental Style.— We use this term to 
designate the title pages which, though set in straight 
lines of varying length, are wholly or in part in lower case 
with cap. initials. This is often a most effective style and 
is seen to advantage in some of the books issued by what 
may be termed the Art publishers. When lower-case letters 
are chosen they should be heavy and bold, like the old face 
Caslon types, the main line of the page being in anything 
from a two-line pica to canon, or even larger. De Vinne 
type is often used in this style of setting, but we prefer the 
plain old style if it be only strong in face. 

The Inverted Pyramid Style.—This style is adopted more 
in booklets for the dilettanti than in solid literary works. 
Its name fully explains its character, and when tastefully 
set it is decidedly effective. As a rule, faces used in it 
should be confined to such types as the Gallic Old Style 
capitals. As an illustration we give a photographic repro- 
duction of a page emanating from the Chiswick Press; the 
original measures 64 by 3% inches, and in it the first full 
line and the word "London" are in red. 

The “Memorial Brass" Style.—'This style affects the 
appearance of the lettering on memorial brasses—that is, it 
usually runs on from beginning to end without break, the 
words sometimes being divided by full points or by florets. 
Old style caps. are used, but black letter of an old and 
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regular form,'such as Stephenson’s Anglo-Saxon, is generally 
selected. The title page to Bellows’ French Dictionary is in 
this style, the lines being divided by red rules. It has an 


excellent effect when well set, but is better suited for small ` 


books than octavos, though quartos and folios may be 
treated in this manner with handsome, bold types. It is 
commonly chosen when the wording of the title page is 
long. 

The Grouped Style.—Many title pages are now set ac- 
cording to the distinguishing features of modern display 
composition. "That is to say, certain phrases are set to 
measures far short of the full width of the page and placed 
in groups, some near the top left-hand corner, some near the 
right-hand, in the middle, and so forth. This style of com- 
position is dealt with more at length in the chapters on 
Jobbing Work, to which it chiefly belongs. In bookwork 
it is mainly confined to artistic booklets, though occasionally 
serious works have their title pages thus set. For in- 
stance, the titles of the demy octavo volumes of the Cam- 
bridge Natural History, published by Macmillan & Co., are 
so set. It is often very effective, especially if the page be 
printed in red and black. Bold Old Style, Gallic Old Style, 
Jenson (or Venetian), Flemish, and Old Style Antiques best 
suit this kind of composition. In titles so arranged a little 
conventional ornament is sometimes allowed, but it must be 
used sparingly and with discretion. Frequently, too, the 
upper portion of the wording of titles is grouped with a large 
initial, and gives an artistic effect when arranged with taste. 
An effective page may also be produced by putting the title 
of the book in single-word lines set in lower case to two-fifths 
of the measure of the page on the left hand of the upper 
fourth, and the name of the author and his qualifications on 
a level with it on the right hand, the centre of the page 
being reserved for the statement as to the illustrations, etc. 

Bordered Title Pages.—Borders of single, double, and 
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treble rules, worked in red; and even borders of conven- 
tional design, either open or heavy, are sometimes used to 
advantage. When these are used, care must be taken that 
they do not overpower the page. 

In the composition of title pages the greatest effect is 
produced by means of careful spacing. The selection and 
arrangement of type may be excellent, but bad spacing will 
assuredly spoil the page. A few suggestions may be made, 
but in this, as in all display work, the greatest taste and 
judgment on the part of the compositor need to be exercised. 
Presuming the title in hand has but three main portions, 
a fourth is sometimes added by way of a rule or ornament, 
or a publisher’s seal or device, inserted between the author’s 
name and the imprint., In whiting out the sections some 
experts will equalise the space, but we prefer and maintain 
that a little less white should be put between the first and 
second sections, because the author's name is strictly de- 
pendent upon the title line or lines; and that a little more 
white should be given between the rule and the imprint. 
To illustrate this numerically: if we had 15 ems white to 
insert between the sections, four ems should be placed be- 
tween the first and second, five ems between the second 
and rule, and six ems between the rule and lower section. 
To the eye this title would be equally balanced. Of course, 
the catch line “By” above the author’s name would count 
in the white, as would the word “London” o 


“ . 
r Edinburgh" 
if it occurred alone, 


as it sometimes does, above the pub- 
lisher's name. In place of the rule or seal 
“Second Edition,” or “In Two Vols.—Vol. 11.” 
a short brass rule above and below them), or 
be inserted, but the spacing remains the s 


the words 
(each with 
what not, may 
ame relatively. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Bookwork, MiscELLANEOUs.—Titles, Prefaces, etc.—Indexes—Head 
Lines—-Notes—Figures—Woodcuts—Head and Tail Pieces—Ini- 
tial Letters. 


AN examination of an ordinary book—this one for instance 
—will reveal the fact that in addition to the text or body of 
the work and the title page there are various other parts, of 
which some precede the text, some follow it, others consist 
of notes, either at the feet or sides of the pages of text, and 
others again of poetry or extracts within the text. 


Preliminary Matter.—The whole or part of the first 
sheet of a book comprises what is called the “preliminary” 
matter. It consists of all or some of the following, and 
generally in the order here set out:— 


1. Half-title. | 6. Preface. 

21 Title: | 7. Contents. 

3. Imprint. | 8. List of Illustrations. 
4. Advertisement. | 9. Introduction 

5. Dedication. | 10, Errata, 


After the last-named comes the text matter, and after it the 
appendices and index.’ 


1 When the arrangement of the portions comprising the title-sheet 
are unusually complex, bear in mind the principle which underlies the 
whole. All the matter not directly connected with the text should 
precede the contents—as, for instance, the preface and advertisement. 
Everything included in the contents page should follow the contents, of 
course. An editor's preface should precede everything edited, and 
should be set in type slightly larger than the rest of the book. 


VOL. I. 22 
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The Half-Hitle is usual in the best books, but is not an 
absolute necessity. It saves the title page from too abrupt 
an appearance. It is, in fact, a short title of the work, and 
it consists of one line, or at the most of two or three lines, 
only, and it is generally set in type about half the size of the 
leading line in the title. The style is the essence of plain- 
ness— generally ordinary titling caps., but sometimes a bold 
lower-case letter is used, especially when the title is in lower 
case; but, anyhow, there must be no rules or ornaments of 
any kind. Black or ornamental letter is out of place. The 
half-title is usually set so as to print just above the middle 
of the page, though occasionally it is grouped at the left top 
corner. 

The Title Page.—This has already been dealt with. 

The Imprint.—This usually appears at the back of the 
title page, though it is sometimes placed at the back of the 
half-title or at the extreme end of the book. When it 
comes there it constitutes one line in small caps. at or near 
the bottom of the page, and it has a thin brass rule just 
above it. When it comes after the title or half-title it is 
generally set in two or three lines, thus :— 

LONDON: 


GEORGE OLIVER & JONES, 
CHANCERY LANE. 


It is generally all in small caps. of-a small body. It may 
appear in the centre of the page or near the bottom. Ос- 
sasionally the name of the place is set in a small bl 
letter. Some printers, e.g., Cassell & Co., 
woodcut or device to serve for an impr. 


ack 
have a small 
int. 

The Advertisement. —What is called the 
is generally a short note by the publisher referring to the 
circumstances under which the book or edition is brought 
out; it is usually placed next after the title, z 


x and is set in 
either of the same body as that of the text of the wor e 


advertisement 


k or of 
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a body one or two removes larger. Circumstances, however, 
often arise to interfere with these requirements. Much 
depends upon the nature of the work and the length of the 
advertisement. An editor's preface (or advertisement) gene- 
rally precedes the author's preface, in the larger type of the 
two. When it does not occupy a full page it is placed in 
the middle, but so that there is slightly less white at the top 
than at the bottom. 

Dedications are less in vogue now than formerly. They 
usually consist only of one page, and are displayed, some- 
thing in monumental fashion, in lines as written by the 
author. "The types used are capital or small capital letters; 
sometimes a mixture of both is used, but small caps. are 
preferable. Very large letters should not be used, and the 
general appearance of the page should be as neat as possible. 
The line in the largest type is the name of the person to 
whom the work is dedicated; the name of the dedicator or 
author is set in caps. of its own. The word “dedicated” is 
sometimes set in black letter. If the dedication should 
happen to exceed a page (which is rare), it may be set up 
in type a size or two larger than that of the text. 

Prefaces and Introductions ave usually in the same letter 
as the text. The preface may have an extra lead through 
it, and it may be set in type one size larger than the text. 

The word “Preface” or “Introduction” is generally placed 
at the beginning of the matter. It is usual to set it in the 
same type as that of the chapter headings. It used to be 
customary to set the preface in italic, and this old custom 
is sometimes followed, though it is now more common to 
find it discarded. 

In folioing or paging preliminary matter, Roman numerals 
are used, generally lower-case letters. The half-title or title, 
or the first page, whatever it may be, is reckoned as i, and 
the blanks are also counted. The first page of each section 
of preliminary matter always begins on an odd page; it 
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has no folio, the turnover pages only taking the folios, 
1 together with the word “Dreface” or "Introduction," as 
the case may be. Sometimes the folios are placed in the 
centre of the line instead of at the beginning or end. 

Contents are set in type one or more sizes smaller than 
the body of the work. They may be set to the full measure 
(which is the usual plan) or in two or more columns. 

When the statement of the contents of each chapter 
makes but one or, at most, two lines, it is usual to set the 
whole in caps. and small caps., prefixing the number of the 
chapter in Roman numerals. When it runs to more than 
two lines it is usual to set the whole contents in lower case. 
Whenever the summary clause exceeds one line, the follow- 
ing lines should be indented. The figures indicating the 
pages are usually set full out to the end of the measure, and 
H the wording never runs further than to within 2 or 2% ems 


of the end of the line, unless the transgression of this rule 
will get the whole of:a clause into one line, when it is 


usually permitted. The following gives a good idea how a 
Table of Contents is ordinarily set. Observe how the 
Roman numerals range: 


Citar. PAGE 
PAGE 

XXNXVIIT. OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAME OF NATIONAL GOVERN- 
| MENT - - - - - - - - - 261 
| XXXIX. OnsERVATIONS ON LocAL GOVERNMENT - - 5 BRB) 
XL. Тик GOVERNMENT OF CITIES - - = - - 307 


When the Table of Contents is very full, and the page is 
given for each topic (as in the Library Edition of Macaulay's 
History of England), the Chapter is set in caps. and centred, 
and the contents thereof are set in lower case, thus :— 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION - 5 A 


жайдан Сизе nay tiae 


Britain under the Romans -  - - : С à 2 

Britain under the Ѕахопѕ - Е 5 - " 5 

Effect of the Conversi pem 
ve од опо! шс крс; to Christi- С 
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Such a Table of Contents, if very long, is sometimes set 
in double columns. "The Contents to the present volume 
illustrate another very common style. 

Lists of Plates or Illustrations are set like Contents. 

Errata аге best placed immediately before the commence- 
ment of the text. Sometimes it is more convenient, how- 
ever, to insert them at the end of it. They are set in type 
two or three removes less than the body of the work. 

Sub-titles.—Where books are made up of two or three 
works, or of different kinds of work by the same author, 
sub-titles are common. They always occupy a right-hand 
page, and have a blank page following them; and they are 
set just like half-titles. 

Appendices are usually set in type one or two removes 
smaller than the text, and they are either solid or more 
thinly leaded than the text. : 

Indexes are usually set in type two or more removes less 
than the body of the work, when practicable. The compo- 
sitor must notice that they always begin on a right-hand 
page and are always placed at the end of the volume. 

Sometimes the index is not folioed continuously with the 
rest of the work, but that plan is objectionable. The word 
“Index” forms the head line. Over the various references 
and folios should be placed the word "Page" or " Para- 
graph," etc., as the case may be, and this should be repeated 
in the heading of each successive page over which the index 
extends. There may be one, two, or more columns. The 
initial letter of each class, as À, B, C, may be inserted, in 
which case it should be centred. 

In setting the points to carry the eye from the end of the 
last word to the figure in each line, several styles may be 
adopted. Leaders may be used, as— 


Bookwork miscellanies.. 


Full-points divided by em quads may be used also. In the 
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latter case they may be so arranged as to form a vertical 
line down the page, thus :— 


- i 1 an 
Bookwork miscellanies. . . . . . + +. + 32 
Bye-laws and regulations . к T ол 68 


Тһеу may, however, be arranged in the style following, 


which, indeed, is that most usually adopted :— 


Bastard founts 2 { $ : 21 
К] Bookwork miscellanies — . 7 T ; ese 
Bye-laws and regulations — . ; ' Р 68 

{ This plan has its disadvantages, as a line deleted involves 


a rearrangement of succeeding lines. 

When the whole of a reference cannot be got into a line it 
must be turned over and the indentation made at the second 
line; that is to say, the lines are to be set "run out and 
indented," but the running out of the word is never to the 
end of the measure, but stops short at a distance of two 
or more ems from it. 

Head Lines.—There are several kinds of Head Lines. 
"Running Heads" state the short title of the work and 
are repeated on every page; another common system is to 
give on every left-hand page the short title of the work, and 
on every right-hand page a word or two indicative of the 
matters dealt with on that page; a third is to head the left- 
hand pages with the general subject-matter of the chapter, 
and vary the right-hand pages according to the contents 
thereof; a fourth, to let the heading of each page indicate 
its contents. The author, publisher, or overseer usually 
arranges the style of the headings in a book, and in this 
respect nothing is left to the compositor. The latter, how- 
ever, is called upon to see that, in whatever style composed, 
all the headings throughout the work are alike. Inattention 
to this rule will invariably be followed by complete loss of 


character for the good workmanship of the book. 


all the head lines should be ‘ Further, 


€ . 
whited out” alike; that is, 
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should have the same blank space after them. This rule, 
however, may in certain emergencies be slightly departed 
from; but the greater the departure the more the work 
suffers in good looks. 

Head lines should be spaced a little wider than the body of 
the work, on account of the white space before and after 
them. The amount of spacing will depend upon the size of 
the letter and the degree of solidity of the page generally. 

The small capitals of the letter in which the book is set 
were formerly almost exclusively used for the head lines; 
but per is now more elasticity, and the capitals of the 
same fount, or italic capitals of a fount one or two removes 
smaller, are now much used. Books printed to imitate the 
old style frequently have their head lines in italic lower case. 
In such cases care must be taken with the capitalising, 
which must be uniform throughout the volume. 

Sometimes the head lines are in old style italic, although 
the text is in modern-faced type. Occasionally a single 
brass rule divides the head line from the text, but this is not 
usual. 

Some authors and publishers like the number of the 
chapter to be stated in the heading; when this is done it is 
common to end the heading of a left-hand page with the 
contraction for "Chapter" preceded by a bracket, thus— 
[Снар., and to begin the heading of the following right- hand 
page with the number of the chapter in Roman numerals 
followed by a bracket, thus—vur]. If both Part and 
Chapter are stated, the Part is given at the end of the left- 
hand heading, thus—[Pr. 11., and the chapter given at йе 
beginning of the right-hand heading, thus—Cu. xxiL]. 
Sometimes, as in historical works, the years dealt with in 
the chapter are inserted—[1709-1715. 

When a new chapter commences a page, the head line is 


usually omitted from that page. P 
Eur 4 “ ij їр 
When a work is divided into "Books, Parts,” and 
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"Chapters," the commencement of a new "Book" or 
“Part” is generally headed thus: “Book Il. Part Т, 
Chapter I.” in three lines, the sizes of the type being 
graduated, making the Book the largest, the Part less, and 
the Chapter still less. 

Folios.—The folios are nearly always inserted in the 
head lines, at the beginning of them on left-hand pages and 
at the end of them on right-hand pages, as in this work. 
Sometimes, however, where there is no head line they аге 
placed at the top of the page in the centre, and occasionally 
they are placed at the foot of a page. When a new 
chapter begins a page it is usual to omit the folio on that 
page; but some printers put it in small figures in the centre 
of the white line at the bottom. 

White Lines.—Whenever white lines are necessary, 
they should be set up in quads. The use of leads or 
clumps for this purpose is not to be recommended. They 
should be uniform throughout a book, in similar places. 
White lines after headings are usually the same body or 
depth as that of the letter that the text is set in. If 
that, for instance, be long primer, the white line will consist 
ofaline of long primer quads. In this way the folios and 
head lines in a book are made to "register," and all the 
pages of text to back each other. ; 

Notes.—There are several kinds of notes, and they 
receive their names from their relative position to the other 
matter in a page, e.g., shoulder, foot, side or marginal, cut-in 
or in-let, and under runners. 

Foot Notes (also called Bottom Notes) are placed at the 
bottom of а page. They are usually set in type three, or at 
least two, sizes less than that of the body of the page, and 
if that is leaded a thinner lead is used for notes. Of course, 
if the body of the type used for the text is small, the note 


may have to be in the same type; but this is to be avoided 
when possible. : 
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If there is but one foot note to a page, and it is very 
short, it is usually centred; if there are two very short, 
both are put in the same line, the first being set at or near 
the beginning of the measure, and the second driven out to 
or near the end of the line, a white space being left between 
the two notes. Sometimes the plans are combined thus :— 

VT wiss's Life of Eldon, i., 446; Rose's Corr., ii., 118. 
2 Rose's Corr., 119. зга. 141. ! Tbid,, 153. 

Foot notes are sometimes set in double columns, although 
the text comes across the page. In many books a full rule 
is placed before the first note, to divide it from the text. 
This, however, is not often done now, a white space line 
being considered sufficient. Тһе difference in type is 
enough to show where the text leaves off and the note 
begins; but whenever the same type, or nearly the same 
type, is used for both text and notes, the full rule should be 
inserted. 

The whites before notes should be uniform throughout 
the work whenever possible, but the exigencies of the make- 
up sometimes prevent this. 

Not infrequently that portion of the text to which a note 
refers occurs so low on the page as to render it impossible 
for the whole of the note to appear. Consequently the 
remaining portion is turned over on to the next page, where 
it takes precedence of other notes. 

Notes upon notes follow the same rule as notes upon 
the text, and are set in type at least one size smaller. 

There are various ways of referring to notes in the text. 
One is to use the reference marks shown on p. 47 in due 
order; this is now comparatively seldom adopted and is 
thought old-fashioned; another is to use italic lower-case 
letters of the alphabet in due sequence enclosed in paren- 
theses: this course is common in law books; a third is to 
use figures enclosed in parentheses; a fourth is to use 
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superior letters as shown on p. 54; and a fifth is to use 
superior figures: this last is now the most usual. When 
letters of the alphabet or numbers are used, they may 
commence with а or ' at the beginning of each chapter, 
and proceed regularly throughout it; or they may com- 
mence with « or ' on every page, which is the more 
common way. Whichever method is adopted it must be 
adhered to throughout the work, and obviously the note 
referred to must be designated by the mark, letter, or 
number, whatever it is, used in the text. 

When setting matter with foot notes it is usual to insert 
the note immediately after the line to which it relates, so 
that there may be no mistake as to the relation when the 
matter has to be made up into pages. It is usual, if 
superior numbers commencing with ' on each page are 
used, to set ' each time a note occurs unless two or more 
notes follow closely, when ", °, are inserted, returning to | 
again after a run without notes. Of course the figures 
may have to be altered when the matter is made up. 

Shoulder Notes are those which are placed in the margin 
at the top of a page, commencing on a level with the first 
line of the text. They are usually confined to a statement 
of the chapter or section of the work, but in histories the 
dates may be inserted as shoulder notes. An instance of a 
shoulder note is given on this page. They generally consist 
of a repetition of the book, chapter, etc. Sometimes they 
are preceded by a bracket in the even pages, and followed 
by one in the odd pages. This, however, is a matter that 
will not be decided by the compositor, who will only be 
required to follow the style specified. 

Side Notes or Marginal Notes stand at the outer margins 
of pages; that is, on the left-hand side of left-hand (or 
са ае of right-hand (or odd) 

] : a er the authority for state- 
ments against which they are placed, or a summary of the 
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contents of some quantity of matter. If the measure in 
which side notes are set is very narrow, the lines of words 
may be of irregular lengths. It saves wide spacing and 
awkward divisions to set the word or words each line will 
take, and then “quad out." The average measure is 4 ems 
pica. When side notes are used, the width of the text being 
reduced one or two ems from what it otherwise would have 
been, the margin between the text and the fore edges of the 
paper should be larger than usual to allow of their insertion. 
They are set up by themselves to the measure required and 
to the same depth as the page (the whites being formed 
with quads or quotations), and the column is then added 
to the page of text, a lead being placed between the two 
to give the necessary white. 

The principal point to be noticed in setting side notes is 
to get them in such a position that they begin just opposite 
where the matter to which they refer is placed. Some 
little trouble will occasionally be necessary to do this, 
but it is well worth it. They are of course composed 
independently of the text, and arranged afterwards. 

Sometimes, but very seldom, books have side notes on 
both margins of the page. The same rules apply to those 
on either side. 

Under Runners are continuations of side notes. When 
a side note is too long for all of it to be placed at the side 
of the text to which it refers, the text may be divided and 
part of the note let into it. This is also done to prevent 
along side note displacing another. Under runners, how- 
ever, are very unsightly and should be avoided whenever 
possible. 

In order to avoid confusion, these notes must never be 
set out to the full length of the measure of the text. They 
should begin or end, as the case may be; three or four ems 


from the line. 
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Let-in Notes are, as the name indicates, let into the 
text. A rectangular place is made for them by a certain 
number of lines of text being shortened. 

These notes should always have the same white at the 
beginning, side, and end. They should never, in any part 
of them, come close to the text, or they will destroy the 
appearance of the page and cause the reader to be confused. 

They are always placed on the outer side, whether of an 
odd or an even page. The type used should be two or 
three removes from that of the text. A small thin-faced 
clarendon or old style antique is sometimes used with good 
effect. The words are never justified out to the end of the 
measure, but are left with the right-hand side uneven, and 
this whether the note is a left-hand or a right-hand one. 
Here are specimens :— 


Mr. Addington enjoyed the confidence 
and even the affection of the king, whose 
The Kings COrrespondence at this period 

5 
confidence resembles: 
in Mr. 
Addington. 


both in its minute 
attention to every department 
of business, and in its terms 
of attachment—his letters to his former 
favourite, Lord North. 


This administration—formed under cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to its Mr. Pitt 
stability, and beset from its restored 
very commencement with jeal- to power, 
ousy and intrigues—was up- 08 
held for three years mainly by the in- 
fluence of the Crown.. 


It will be seen that in the above senate each line of the 


side notes is “ full out;” this is the more approved fashion 
yet sometimes each line is centred. 
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In histories the dates of important events referred to in 
the text are often inserted as let-in notes. When this is 
done the dates should be set in antique, and they are 
usually larger than the text. 

Poetry and Extracts.—These, when appearing within the 
text, should be set two sizes smaller than the text, and with 
a thinner lead between the lines. Poetry, of course, is 
centred according to the longest line; if quoted, the in- 
verted commas should stand out in the margin so that the 
first letter of all lines of the same length of metre should 
range. Extracts may be set as ordinary pars. at full 
measure, quoted at the beginning and end only, or with 
inverted commas at the beginning of each line. Instructions 
should always be given as to the style to be followed. 

Catchwords.—In old books the word, or part of a word, 
which commenced a new page was always printed at the 
bottom of the preceding page at the right-hand side just 
after the last line of the text; in fact, it formed a line by 
itself run out to the end of the measure. The plan is 
adopted in books which imitate the old usage and in some 
legal work. Catchwords are set in the same type as the 
text and are placed in the white line. 

Indentation.—Great care ought to be taken that the 
paragraphs throughout a book are indented alike. Non- 
observance of this rule is frequent and invariably causes 
much useless trouble to the compositor. The style of 
different houses varies concerning the amount of indenta- 
tion. Generally matter up to 18 ems takes one em; from 
19 to 24 or 25, one em and a half; over 25, two ents, 

Whiting-out.—The dropping and whiting-out of chapter 
heads should be varied according to the closeness or 
openness of the text. On a solid page one-fourth or less 
white is sufficient; on a single-leaded page, one-fourth to 
one-third; on a double-leaded page, one-third to one-half. 
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Similar graduations of space should be maintained through- 


out all minor blanks. 


Illustrations.—In solid matter, small cuts should be 
justified or let into the text when it can be done with 
propriety. If any illustration leaves a side measure of less 
than eight ems of the text, special instructions ought to 
be obtained before running type down the side. 

When cuts have square or well-defined outlines, leave a 
margin of about one pica in solid matter, and two picas 
in leaded matter, on all sides, exclusive of the inscription 
at the bottom of the cut. When the cuts are of irregular 
outlines, have the mount cut where it has a large shoulder, 
and put the type as near it as can be done, at uniform 
distances on all sides. In some styles of illustrated book- 
work, cuts and text are intermingled in a studiously irregular 
way. 

In a leaded text, cuts are not let into the matter unless 
they are very small. "They should have abundance of margin 
in leaded matter. 

When two or more cuts have to be used on a page, they 
should be placed apart at equal distances, but in irregular 
positions. For instance, if we had two or three small cuts 
to be inserted in a page, the first should be placed two or 
more lines from the top on the folio side, the second mid- 
way in the page on the inner side, and the third four or 
more lines from the bottom on the folio side again. To 
ascertain their exact positions, both for margins on the 
three sides of each and for lines of text to be allowed 
between the bottom of one and the top of the other, it is 
advisable to place the cuts (with quads at bottom equal to 
their inscriptions) on the top of a solid page of text. They 
can then be moved a line higher or low. 
quires, the exact measures for over 
the proper page proceeded with in 


ег as necessity re- 
"running ascertained, and 
a straightforward manner. 
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The same plan may be followed where cuts are inserted in 
the middle of text with type all round; only in this instance, 
and also in that of cuts with type at top and bottom only, 
two lines more should be allowed below than there is above. 
If these cuts are centred exactly, they have the appearance 
of being lower on the page than they really are and look 
bad. In the case of full-page cuts which are drawn the long 
way of the page, necessitating the inscriptions being placed 
in the side margins, these should be imposed so that the 
inscriptions read towards the heads or upwards. When 
printed, this brings the inscriptions on even pages in the 
backs and on odd pages in the fore edge. Some houses, 
however, adopt the plan of having the inscriptions of both 
odd and even pages appear in the fore edges, thus necessi- 
tating the book to be turned round to the left to see one 
picture and to the right to see the other—a distinctly bad 
piece of bookwork make-up. 

Head- and Tail-pieces.—Head-pieces are ornamental 
designs placed above the commencements of chapters. 
When used, they should be of the full width of the measure. 
Throughout a work they should be uniform in width and 
similar in style. Generally speaking, they should come flush 
with the top of the page, but certainly not more than a pica 
drop should be allowed. 

Tail-bieces are similar ornamental pieces, but narrower 
and differently shaped, which are placed in the whites at 
the ends of chapters. They should harmonise with the 
head-pieces, and both should be congruous with the nature 
of the work. 

Initial Letters.—These ornamented letters generally 
accompany head- and tail-pieces in books. They differ 
much in style and variety of usage. Some books will have 
one initial letter to commence the text with; others will 
have one at the beginning of every chapter. When used 
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throughout a work, they should be consistent. It is better 
not to use them in ordinary octavo bookwork, in which, if 
it is thought best not to begin a chapter with the first word 
in simple caps. and small caps., the first word may be in full 
caps, with an ordinary two-line titling letter dropped to 
form an initial. 


When the initials are of a Roman type or a plain-faced 
type of any description, the top of each of these characters 
should be even with the top of the capital letter which 
succeeds it. If the initial letter is a woodcut or process 
engraving, it is common to see the filigree work around it 
rise to the top of the first line of type, and the main lines, 
or body marks, of the character placed some distance below. 
But it is more correct to throw the tracery higher up, so 
that the letter proper shall line with the tops of the caps. 
of the first word. To throw up the initial sometimes pro- 
duces a very happy effect. An initial letter must not be 
crowded against other characters. If the letter is a Т, for 
instance, and the remaining letters of the word are H E, 
the latter should approach as close to the former as a due 
regard for the side bearing will allow, and the next lines 
should be indented so that there is an appearing em of 
white space between the initial and the indented lines. 
Below there should be as much white as there is at the 
side, but this is not always practicable. It is not allowable 
to extra lead the reading matter at the side of an initial 


in order to make the depth of both correspond, nor to put 


in an extra lead here and there. If the matter at the side 


will not fill the depth of the initial and leave an appropriate 


foot margin, add another line, and quad the beginning of 


this line so that it ranges with the others. It is proper where 
there is a good margin to each page, and an initial letter is 
used which has a tendril or other light line thrown out at 
the beginning, to consider this ornamentation as no part of 
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the page, and to place the cut in such a way that the be- 
ginning of the types below will line with the main part of 
the initial; that is to say, the tendril or light line is thrown 
into the margin, and in making up the page and in imposing 
the forme the extra width must be allowed for. 


VOL. I. 23 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Booxwork (continued).—The Style of the Mouse in Setting—Signs: 
Religious, Bibliographical, Commercial, Mathematical, Numerals, 
Medical, Astronomical, Botanical, Zoological, and Chemical 


Style generally.—1t is highly important that a compositor 
should familiarise himself with what is called the "style of 
the house." This sometimes affects not only punctuation, 
capitalisation, divisions, and spacing, but even the general 
practices already detailed. It must be thoroughly understood 
by the compositor or he cannot expect to have anything but 
dirty proofs. 

Much of the compositor's time is, in some offices, un- 
doubtedly lost in conforming to arbitrary and unreasonable 
rules. Matter that would be considered quite correct in one 
office is unmercifully scored by a reader in another office. 
Styles are as various, indeed, as the caprices and tastes of 


publishers and authors. One style insists on even spacing, 


no matter how words are divided; another style demands 
unexceptionable divisions, no matter how great may be the 
irregularity of different lines. Spelling varies; thus in one 
house we have “hzemorrhage,” in another “haemorrhage,” 


К 1 Е T » : 
and in a third hemorrhage." In punctuation there is a 


wide diversity, and in compounding and capitalising 


э words 
there is no regular fixed law whatever, 


: Some prefer wide 
spacing; while others consider that an average thick space 


is sufficient throughout the line. Some would almost rather 
see an unusually wide-spaced line than have a word divided 
Some consider that leaded matter should be double thick 
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spaced, or even a wider opening made between the words. 
Others allow almost any division of a word, provided that 
it is a legitimate one, rather than exceed thick spacing the 
line. 

Some houses use the capitals as seldom as possible; while 
others use them very frequently. In many houses where 
religious books are printed, it is a rule to begin with a capital 
such words as He, His, Whom, etc., when alluding to the 
Deity; and Church works are usually printed with Gop, 
Jesus, Hoty Guost, when used personally, in small caps. 
The words Christ, the Saviour, etc., do not follow this latter 
rule. 

It is most important to use figures systematically, and 
not to use words indiscriminately instead of them. Some 
houses prefer the ages of persons, or any other number, 
unless in statistical matter, in words rather than in figures. 
Others prefer a liberal use of figures to save space. Some, 
again, adopt the plan of putting all numbers under a hundred 
in words, and all over a hundred in figures. Newspapers 
generally set all numbers under ten in words. Experience 
of the different customs practised in various offices is ex- 
tremely valuable to a journeyman. He must, wherever he 
be, apply his mind to study the style of the house. The 
adherence of different establishments to any one plan, 
though much to be desired, is perhaps hardly to be expected ; 
but it is only fair that each house should decide upon a code 
of regulations, and have them printed (as the Clarendon 
Press, Messrs. Spottiswoode, and some others have done) in 


. order to save the time of the compositor which is lost in 


making inquiries before he has set up his matter, or in 
correcting it afterwards; and in the latter case that of the 
reader may also be considered. 


1 Where a word is begun with a capital it is said to be “kept up;”’ 
when it begins with a lower-case letter it is “kept down.” 
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The best bookwork is often the result of a great attention 
to minute particulars. There is no room in a book for dis- 
play work except perhaps the title, which is of a very limited 
character. Hence it follows that neatness and uniformity 
should rule. Itis most essential in good bookwork that the 
type should be in a sound condition, since nothing looks 
worse than worn and battered letters, even where press 
work and binding are excellent. Next to this comes the 
proper gradation of type in the different parts of the work, 
and last, but not least, the press, or rather the machine 
work. For the latter, careful and blameless register is the 
all-in-all, as well as the maintenance of equal colour through- 
out and the prevention of slurring and off-setting. To ensure 
good register, the one who imposes the formes is, toa certain 
extent, responsible. All chases are not made with mathe- 
matical exactness, and of those that are, the cross-bars are 
liable to get out of the straight after a period of usage. 
Consequently, greater care is often needed than the mere 
cutting of a gauge will remedy. The same with the furni- 
ture. It does not always follow that because a forme 
registered well in one sheet the next will, even with the 
same furniture. Various agencies are at work to prevent 
this, such as the, warping of the furniture and careless 
locking-up. Careful attention is always necessary, and will 
always repay itself. 

Bookwork should fold into sections of not more than 
sixteen pages, that they be not too bulky. Of course, it 
may be worked in more pages at a time if thought desirable 
and the machines available are large enough, but in such 
case the sheets should be cut up before folding. 


Signs.—The following is a list of various types used as 
symbols or emblems, which occur in scientific and technical 
books, newspapers, etc. lt is desirable that the compositor 
should have a knowledge of their names, as well as their 
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signification ; and such knowledge is indispensable to the 
reader, and even to the reading-boy. We omit ordinary 
abbreviations, which are contained in most of the dic- 
tionaries. 

RELIGIOUS. 


кН, the Cross, used in devotional books of the Catholic 
Church to denote where the reader is advised to make the 
sign of the Holy Cross. Roman Catholic dignitaries also 
use this sign before their names. By printers it is called 
the Square Cross or Maltese Cross. 

т The Latin Cross. 

X St. Andrew’s Cross. 

R Response | 

V Versicle ! 


* In some Roman Catholic service-books the Star is used 


Used in Service-books, etc. 


to denote the distinction between the part monotoned or 
intoned by the celebrant or the priest, and that repeated 
or sung by the congregation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


d.l. description of leaf. In the direction to the binder 
the position of plates is sometimes indicated 
thus :— 

i. dl. ii. The first plate on versa; then the d.l., the second 

а CER, plate on recto. 

d.l. iii. The description verso of one leaf, plate recto of 

Ses another. 

The brace shows that the leaves thereby enclosed face 
each other. 

"recto (a right-hand page). 

"oerso (a left-hand page). 

cal. capitulo (chapter). 

Е, f, ff, fol. leaves. 

h height of page. 
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3" ternions (three sheets of paper folded in halves, quire- 
wise, or one inside another, giving 6 leaves or 12 
pages). 
4" quaternions (four sheets of paper folded quirewise, 
i giving 8 leaves or 16 pages). 
| 57 quinternions (five sheets of paper folded quirewise, 
| giving 10 leaves or 20 pages). 

The following are the signs used in the catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library and in other catalogues founded upon 
it:— 

s. a. sine anno (without year of publication). 

s.l. sine loco (without place of publication). 

s. 1. et a. sine loco et anno (without place or year of pub- 

lication). 

S.l, а. et typ. sine loco, anno, et typographi nomine 
(without place or year of publication or 
name of printer). 

bl. l. black letter. 

f. p. fine or vellum paper. 

l. p. large paper. 

b.m. blue morocco; g.m. green morocco; r. m. red 

morocco; y. жш. yellow morocco; r. russia. 

al. e. alia editione (another edition). 

fol. folio (а sheet folded into halves, making 
4 pages). 

4to or 4°, quarto. 

Svo or 8°, octavo. 

12mo or 12°, duodecimo. 

16mo or 16°, decimo-sexto. 

18mo or 18°, decimo octavo. 

24mo or 24°, vicesimo quarto. 

s. signed (the signature printed; or, before the introduc- 

tion of printed signatures, written with a pen). 
п. s. not signed—without signatures. 


2 leaves or 
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A useful list of signs, etc., contained in catalogues and 
descriptions of autographs, books, maps, and prints, especially 
foreign ones, is contained in Hints on Catalogue Titles, by 
Chas. F. Blackburn (London, 1884, 8vo). 


CoMMERCIAL. 
> Dollar. ; @ At. 
£ Pound Sterling. Ex out of. 
/ Shilling mark (diagonal). [> Per. 
% Per Cent. lb Pound Weight." 
E. О. E. Errors and omis-  "/. Account. 
sions excepted. [P Horse Power. 
Various signs are also used as trade marks, such as 


hearts, triangles, squares. They are cast in pieces, so 
that various combinations may be made. They are usually 
pierced in the centre, to contain letters or figures. 


Lrovp's Marks. 


Al means a wooden ship assigned as a first-class. AI (in 
red), Æ, and E are the succeeding degrees of fitness. The 
degrees of strength of structure of vessels of iron or steel 
are indicated by the characters 100A1, 90A1, 80A]. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


+ Plus, and, or more. 

— Minus, less. 

х Multiplied by, times, into. 
+, or +, Plus or minus. 


1 The sign @ is sometimes used for ''to,'' as '' Cotton, 15d. @ 1514.“ 

2This sign should never have an ‘‘s’’ after it to form the plural. 
Libra, of which it is the sign, forms its plural, libras It would be as 
reasonable to print '' £s'' for pounds sterling. 
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Multiplication is also indicated by putting a dot between 
the factors, as :— 

9х3 х4 = 94 or 2.3.4.= 24. 

=+ ог: Divided by. 

Division is also indicated by writing the divisor under the 
dividend, with a line between them, as +; f= 0, 


|| 


= Equal to. 
is greater than. 


у 


is less than. 


A 


J the difference between. 

cc, Varies as; is proportional to. 

The last sign must not be taken for the cursive or writing 
form of the Greek а. 


Is to; the ratio of | Used to indicate geometrical 


>: As equal ! proportion. 
Minus, the arithmetical Used to indicate 
ratio of j arithmetical pro- 
Equal, is equal to portion. 


со Indefinitely great; infinitely. 

0 Indefinitely small; infinitesimal. 

Z Angle. 

N or ^, the angle between, as A^ B. 

Some mathematicians indicate the angle between two lines 


by placing one of the letters denoting the enclosing lines 
over the other, as, » that is, the angle between « and b. 


L Right angle. © Circle, circumference, 360°. 
| Perpendicular. < Arc of a circle. 

{| Parallel. ^ Triangle. 

- Equiangular. B Square. 


© Rectangle. 
J Root, the radical sign. To denote any other than 


the square root, a figure (called the index) expressing the 
degree of the required root is placed above the sign 
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— Vinculum. 

[] or |} Brackets. 

| Bar. 

for F Function. (Various other letters are sometimes 

used by mathematicians to indicate functions.) 

Differential; as D x, the differential of x. 

Finite difference. 

Integral; integral of. 

the integral to be taken between the value of b of the 
variable and its value а. 


sp о 


M. The modulus of a system of logarithms. 
g. The force of gravity. 

Degrees. 

Minutes of arc. 

Seconds of arc. 

R? Radius of circle in degrees of arc. 

R' Radius in minutes of arc. 

R" Radius in seconds of arc. 

"" ote, Accents used to mark the quantities of the same 
kind which are to be distinguished. When the number of 
the accents would be greater than three, the Roman numerals 
are used instead of them, as a", a’, a". The accents are 
often written below, as dj, vg, (i, Gw €, Figures, and also 
letters, are sometimes used for the same purpose, as a, аў, 
Gi) by был 1.9 Mth 

12 * Indices placed above and at the right hand of 
quantities to denote that they are raised to powers whose 
degree is indicated by the figure, as a’; that is, the third 
power of a. 

Sin. x. The sine of x. 

Sin.—! x. The arc whose sign is x. 


NUMERALS. 


Characters used to express numbers, as the Arabic 
numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc., and the Roman numerals, L., V., X., 
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L, 


etc. 


SIGNS. 


The Arabic system of notation is known to every one 


who is acquainted with the rudiments of arithmetic; but the 


Roman, especially in the higher quantities, often gives some 


trouble. 


We therefore present it in a complete form :— 


12018 40. XXXX., or XL. 
2 ADE 50. L. 
8; JE 60. LX. 
4. WiL or IV. 70. LXX. 
Б, NE 80. LXXX., or XXC. 
6. VI. 90. LXXXX. or XC. 
74, МАВ, 100. C. 
8. VIII, or ИХ, 200. CC. 
9. VIII., or IX. 300. CCC. 
10. X. 400. CCCC., or CD. 
His Xi. 500. D., or Io. 
12: XI 600. DC., or I5C. 
13. ХШ, or XIIV. 700. DCC., or ЮСС. 
14. XII., or XIV. 800. DCCC., or I3CCC. 
15. XV. 900. DCCCC., or 159CCCC. 
16. XVI. 1,000. M., or CIQ., or c, or X. 
17. XVII. 2,000. MM., IICI2., CI3CIo,or co c. 
18. XVII., or XIIX. 5,000. 199., V., or V о. 
19. XVIII., or XIX. 10,000. CCI55, СМО, X, Хо, or XM. 
20. ХХ. 50,000. 1999. 
21. XXI. 100,000. CCCI9Q99,., CM., or C œ. 
30. ХХХ. 1,000,000. CCCCI5322. 
Menica. 


В: Recipe or “take.” 


aor aa. Of each a like quantity. 


lb. A pound. 

An ounce. 
А drachm. 
Э A scruple. 


5 
5 
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In medical works the quantities in the formule are set in 
lower-case letters. If the number end with an “i,” a ee 
is always used in its place, as viij instead of viii ; xj instead 

p . bee E " 
of xi, etc.; "iss" means one and a half; "ss" half of 


anything. 
ASTRONOMICAL. 
The Sun and Planets. 
Sun. Ф Earth. h Saturn. 
% Mercury. d Mars. O Uranus. 
? Venus. X Jupiter. W Neptune. 
Moon's Phases. 
Q New Moon. O Full Moon. 
р First Quarter. © Last Quarter. 


Aspects and Nodes. 
ó Conjunction. * Sextile. € or © Quintile. 
O Quadrature. A Trine. $ Opposition. 
5 Ascending node. 58 Descending node. 


Signs of the Zodiac. 


Y Aries, the Ram. 
8 Taurus, the Bull. 
п Gemini, the Twins. 


Spring Signs. 


95 Cancer, the Crab. 
9. Leo, the Lion. , 
Virgo, the Virgin. 


Summer Signs. + 


( 


Autumn Signs. 4 


Libra, the Balance. 
Scorpio, the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, the Archer. 


FS ором AAR HOHE 
a 
= 


Aquarius, the Waterman. 
Pisces, the Fishes. 


[m 


Winter Signs. 


Er 
nt 
7 
vs Capricornus, the Goat. 
x 


го 
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a or *. mean distance. a or A.R. right ascension. 
B Celestial latitude. D. Diameter. 
6 Declination. E. East. е. Eccentricity. 
h ог". hours. i. inclination. 
L, l, or e. Mean longitude in orbit. A Longitude. 
M. Mass. m or ". Minutes of time. 
и or т. Mean daily motion. 
N. North. v Q, ог L. Longitude of ascending node. 
т or à. Longitude of perihelion. 
p or R. Radius, or radius vector. S. South. 
s or . Seconds of time. T. Time (periodic time). 
W. West | Ф angle of eccentricity or 
) geographical latitude. 
? degree. ' minutes of arc. " seconds of arc. 


ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL. 


d male. 9 female. 


CHEMICAL. 


+ united with. (In organic chemistry + placed above 
a letter signifies a base or alkaloid, and — similarly placed 
signifies an acid). 

Every elementary substance is now represented in 
chemical notation by a symbol, consisting of the initial 
or abbreviation of its Latin name, as H for Hydrogen, O 
for Oxygen, Ag. (from Argentum) for Silver. A compound 
body made up of single equivalents of its constituency is 
represented by the two symbols of the respective Cont 
stituents written side by side; thus H,O represents а 
compound of two measures by weight of hydrogen with 
one of oxygen. (This compound is water.) 
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Various Kinps ок Composition ІЧ Book Orrices.—Table Work— 
Poetry—Algebra—Interlinear Translations. 


Table Work.—Figures and words arranged in parallel 
columns form tables. The columns are generally separated 
by -rules. Tables differ from common matter in the 
measure being subdivided, and various portions of the line 
requiring to be separately justified. 

The setting up of Tables is one of the most intricate 
departments of the compositor’s work. It requires 
calculation, accuracy, and taste, and the exercise of a 
considerable amount of patience. If every portion be not 
properly justified, the matter is nearly sure to be loose, and 
letters will drop out when it comes to be lifted; and even 
if “botched ир,” then the roller will probably, in printing, 
draw out some of the figures, the absence of which will 
perhaps render the whole table useless to the reader. 

The one principle that runs throughout the whole art of 
table setting is to regard each portion of a line separated 
by a rule as a line; to set the stick to that measure, and to 
justify the matter as if it were a complete line. 

The first thing to do, then, is to decide upon the length 
of these fractional lines. When the copy of a table is given 
into the hands of a compositor, he is usually told how much 
the table is to make or what space it is to cover. It may 
require to be got into a page of a book or a column of a 
newspaper, or on a small card. It is the compositor’s duty 
to do this, if possible, and to exhaust every method for 
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accomplishing it. Experience will often tell him at a glance 
that the thing cannot be done in some specified type. He 
must then try it in a smaller type. If in book or news 
work, the table may be sometimes divided into two parts; 
or it may extend over more than a page or column. In the 
latter case the sanction of the employer or overseer will, of 
course, be necessary before this can be resorted to. The 
compositor ought to be able to say with certainty how 
much the whole will make, and to know, approximately at 
least, the smallest space into which the matter can be 
got. s 

If the copy is reprint and has to be set up in the same 
sized type, the work will be very considerably simplified, and 
it is this sort of copy that should be given to the young 
compositor when he begins to set up tables. We may 
illustrate the subject by referring to the following table, 
which is otherwise useful in the printing office. 

The body of this table is set up, as will be Seen, in 
Brevier. The compositor must begin by getting together a 
proper supply of the sorts of types he will most likely want, 
as well as the en, em, and other quads, rules, etc. 

In a case like this, he may use ready cut or “case” rules, 
or he may cut the rules for himself. Generally speaking, it 
is always best to have a supply of rules, cut to standard of 
pica ems and ens, or to point standard, properly numbered; 
for they not only economise time and trouble, but avoid a 
great deal of waste of material. We shall suppose that 
rule of the various lengths required is available; 

Every figure is an en in width. 
assists justification in table work. 

We will now apply ourselves to the table to 
In a case of this kind it is often best to leave the setting 
up. of the head till after the body of the ТАТЕ 
finished. We begin with the “number of copies” column. 


This fact ‘materially 


be composed. 
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Running the eye down the column, we sce that the maxi- 
mum number of figures in it is four, and as every figure is 
an even en, the width of this column must be four ens, or 
two ems. Make up a stick to this measure and set each 
line, going regularly down the column. Before the 50 an 
em quad will be required, before the 100 only an en quad, 
and after 750 no indentation is necessary. Put up a galley 
on the case and carefully empty each stickful on to it. 
Measure the length of the rule wanted and put one in. 
The line “number of copies" need not be set up now, for 
it can be varied in length, as circumstances require, after- 
wards. Next set the column beginning 2 2. Тһе last line 
but one shows the maximum space that will be wanted; 
that is, 3 ens (for the 166) + one en for the quad (dividing 
the two denominations, quires and sheets) + two ens 
(for the 16), total 6 ens = equal 3 ems. This, too, will be 
the measure of the next column, which must be set up 
exactly in the same way as the first was. The succeeding 
columns must be treated in a similar manner. If space will 
permit, the table will be improved in appearance by placing 
an en quad down each side of the columns to bear off the 
rule, as is shown by the two end columns, “Number of 
Copies.” 

Another method would be the following. Having gauged 
the width of the columns and having set the small heads 
and whites, proceed next to set up the body of figures in 
one measure—in the above table, 38 ems brevier. Care 
must be taken to keep the columns distinct in the quadding. 


When completed, lay the galley on a flat surface; wet the 
matter, and slide the rules and leads in. This can be done 
without much trouble, and the inconvenience is obviated of 
setting each column in its own narrow measure. 

In tables consisting of columns of names, addresses 
qualifications, etc., such as voters’ lists and the like, 5 


method is adopted of setting all these columns in one 
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measure of the stick and emptying like common matter, 
thus saving a deal of time. A set of gauges is made, the 
first being the width of columns two, three, and four; the 
second the widths of columns three and four; and the third 
the width of column four only. In commencing to set, the 
longest gauge is placed in the stick and the line in the first 
column is composed and justified; the first gauge is then 
lifted out and the second one inserted, leaving column two 
open. This line being set, the gauges are changed again, 
this time leaving the third column open; lastly the third 
gauge is removed, leaving the end column open, which being 
set completes the line. ОЁ course, no time is lost in 
changing gauges, and the whole table can be set straight 
across and the rules inserted afterwards. 

The preceding exemplifies the methods of setting table 
work generally, but its application to different cases often 
involves a large amount of trouble and manceuvring. A 
few hints may be given for adoption in certain emergencies. 

If you have a very narrow measure to set, place pica 
quadrats in the stick and make it up to that, plus the 
measure to be set. You may thus much more conveniently 
set up a short line, of course removing the pica quads 
before lifting out the matter. For instance, instead of 
making the stick up to 3 ems make it up to 7, and in every 
line place a 4-em quad, leaving the rest for the figures. 
When you empty the stick remove the 4-em quads. 

Frequently the heading determines the width of the 
column. Hence it is necessary to examine the headings 
before deciding upon the measure of the column, and if 
there is anything peculiar in them, or they are heavy and 


the column light, set them up first. 

If a number of lines succeeding each other are indented 
by or followed by an em quad, it is best to use, not single 
em quads for each line, but 3 or 4 em quads placed side- 
ways and serving for as many lines. These make the table 
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stronger; indeed, as a general rule, in table work, as in all 
composition, use as few pieces as possible.’ 

Whenever practicable, get the columns of equal breadth. 
Similar measures give symmetry to the work, even although 
the matter in the columns does not always quite fill them 
up. 

Headings are set in type at least two sizes smaller than 
the body of the table; but if the body is nonpareil or less, 
the heading may be in the same type. 

At the bottom of each column, endeavour to get in a 
quad to the full measure, or if more than 4-em, put in as 
large pieces as possible. This strengthens the column. If 
there is not room for the quads, cut a lead to the size and 
insert that as a stay. 

Never mix the founts in the body of a table if it can 
be at all avoided. If the table is in brevier, use brevier 
throughout, even if minion or other spaces now and then 
would apparently give less trouble in justifying. 

If headings are wanted to be used again for new sets 
of tables, it is best to compose them so that they are com- 
plete in themselves and can be lifted away from the matter 
without interfering with it. In the example given, a rule 
the full width of the table might be used under the line 
containing the о. s. and the column rules shortened 
accordingly. But it is the neatest plan to make all the 
upright rules of one piece, and to make the cross or trans- 
verse lines composite. j 

Especial care should be taken by the compositor that his 
rules are the exact length required. If any of them are too 
long and extend beyond the matter, they will “bind” it 
and cause the column to be loose, as the rule and not the 
types will get the force of the locking-up. 


lOne exception is, to avoid a hair space 
middle space, thick space, and an en quad at 
an em quad and a hair space. 


; it is better to put a 
the end of a line, than 
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The width of the columns must be very exactly cast 
off. Any error in this calculation may prevent the table 
corresponding with the copy, or may make it too large or 
too small for the space required to be filled. 

Calculate the width of the columns in ems of the type in 
which the body of the table is to be set. If this be done, 
the small cross rules can be set in metal rules of the same 
fount, if they are not very long. Brass rules, however, look 
neater. 

In estimating the width, the comma may be reckoned as 
an en: a middle space will make up the difference; but if 
the comma is cast on a thick space body, then reckon it as 
such and add two other thicks to complete the em. 

Where possible, allow some space between the rules and 
the columns of matter, an en or an em space according to 
circumstances. Endeavour especially to leave some white 
at the top and bottom of the column; a space equal to an 
en is the usual quantity. 

Each column heading should be placed in the middle 
in respect to that column, and the last line (if the heading 
is in more than one line) should have a white line after it 
and before the rule. 

Some printers of high repute adopt the plan of insert- 
ing no full points whatever in headings, except when 
words are abbreviated: They urge that words so used 
do not form sentences, and therefore need no grammatical 
points. 

A heading may run up a column or across it. If a table 
is wider than the measure of the page, it may often be got 
in by turning it broadwise. It must then read from the 
bottom of the page upwards. If a table extends over two 
pages, it should be divided equally in the centre, and will be 
then read across both pages. 

In setting money columns, place an em quadrat between all 
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single figures and an en quadrat before double figures; thus 
—] 511 The next line will then range properly, as 
—2 17 6 

Before beginning to set money or other columns, notice 
whether there are farthings or fractions at the end of any 
of the lines. If there are, the lines must not extend to the 
end, but an en quad must be inserted to allow of the 
fractions falling in proper order. 

When it is necessary to split a balance sheet into two 
pages, they must, of course, face each other, The full rules 
running along the head must be connected by taking them 
into the furniture of the gutters, so that when bound the 
rules may meet. The idea is for the balance sheet to 
preserve its entirety, although the usual margin of the 
gutters intervenes. 

Poetry.—In setting up poetry the chief requirement is to 
get the matter as near the middle of the page as possible. 
'The lines, being of irregular length, will frequently extend 
further over the page on one side than on another, but this 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

The next thing is to decide upon the indentation. When 
the copy is in manuscript this point often gives trouble to 
the tyro, as he does not know what lines to make full out 
and what to set in. А few directions may therefore be 
useful. 

The principal object of indenting poetry is to cause lines 


of the same metrical length to range with each other, as in 
the following example:— 


The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ our Lord; 

She is His new creation 
By water and the Word: 

From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His holy Bride. 

With His own blood He bought her 
And for her life He died, 
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Here it will be seen that the lines of seven syllables or 
metres range, and those with six, being indented one em 
each, also range, thus allowing the lines ending respectively 
ERE CA ; : ‹ 
with “foundation” and “creation,” "Lord" and “Word,” 
to be similarly indented. If two lines come together that 
are rhymed, they must, following the same rule, have an 
equal indentation, as in the last two lines (or refrain) of 
the following verse:— 
Faith of our Fathers! living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword; 
Oh, how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene'er we hear that glorious word: 


Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith! 
We will be true to thee till death 


If a line be too long for the measure, the end of it may 
be turned over into the white of either the preceding or 
the following line, and a bracket may be prefixed to it to 
divide it from that line. This plan is not so neat in 
appearance as that of making a fresh line (considerably 
indented) of the redundant matter. 

The first word in each line of poetry should begin with a 
capital letter. In some kinds of humorous poetry, however, 
a word is occasionally broken at the end of a line to make 
arhyme, and the remainder placed at the beginning of the 
next line. In this case the rule as to commencing a line 
with a capital is not adhered to. 

Some lines being short in proportion to the others are 
usually indented several ems, as in the following example:— 


Shades of night are falling all around us, 

Shine through the gloom, O Light of Light Eternal; 

Sons of the Day, we seek Thee, Jesu, Master, 
Lighten our darkness. 


Some printers say that the indentation should be one em 
for each foot (of metre) of which the line is short, but this 
rule is seldom acted upon and is often not practicable. 
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If poetry is much narrower than the measure of the 
page, the stick may be set to a shorter measure, care 
being taken that it will be sufficient for the longest 
line. The difference between this measure and that of 
the page may be made up afterwards with quotations or 
furniture. 

Blank verse is set full out in every line except where in 
prose a new paragraph might begin, in which case the line 
is indented an em, thus:— 


“To, to confirm thy faith, I nod my head; 

And well among the immortal gods is known 

The solemn import of that pledge from me: 

For ne'er my promise shall deceive, or fail, 

Or be recalled, if with a nod confirmed.” 

He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows: 

Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod. 


Algebra.—The composition of algebra is much тоге 
difficult than would appear at first sight. This is owing to 
the apparent familiarity of the matter, the necessary sorts 
being contained in nearly every ordinary fount, with the 
exception of a few signs. It is the proper arrangement of 
the matter (which cannot always be indicated on the 
manuscript copy) that gives trouble to the compositor. 
The rudiments of algebra are so simple that the com- 
positor who has much of this kind of work to do would 
find himself well repaid by devoting a little time to acquir- 
ing them. 

The algebraic quantities are almost invariably set in italic 


lower case. But if it should happen that the explanatory 


portion of the work is in italic, then the algebraic quantities 


are set in Roman lower case, by way of contrast. 
If capitals are used, they must be 
marked italic by the author. | 


In setting equations of two or more lines 
, 


in Roman, unless 


the similar 
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expressions in each should be placed one above the other, 
as:— 

8x+ 9y-c 82-27 

12x -- 12» -- 10z — 36 

3x ESTO 


When an equation is too long for the measure of the 
page, it should be divided at the +, —, or =, and each part 
must be justified in the centre of the line which it occupies; 
or the second line may be run out to the full extent of 
the measure. Put the + or — or = in the second line in 
a turn-over. 

Such words as "hence" or "therefore," when used in 
this kind of work, should be placed at the commencement 
of the line; and when a figure is put in as a direction to 
some other formula it should be put within parentheses or 
brackets at the outer end of the line. 

The short part of a fraction should be justified in the 
centre of the long, without reference to being either divisor 
or dividend, and the rule which separates them should be 
equal in length to the larger part, as 


bcx — у = 5 


a 2 atb+c 
In putting together such examples as the above, the most 
expeditious mode of proceeding is to look along the line and 
compose the longer part of each fraction with the signs 
which may be between the fractions, as 


bex—y = atbre 


The lines so composed should be placed on a galley, and 
each of these portions can be put in the composing-stick as 
required, and the remainder of the compound line can be 
finished with very little trouble and without loss of time. 

For the decimal point most persons use a period in the 
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ordinary position; others invert it, making the dot like a 
superior. The author's copy should be followed on this 
head. Whichever plan is adopted it must be carried 
throughout the work. 

The chief difficulty in algebraical work arises from the 
“building up" of equations, etc. The work is greatly 
simplified if the italic lower-case letters—a, b, c, d, e, f, m, 
п, к, X, у, 2 are most used—are obtained cast to ens, and 
the rule is cut to ens and ems of the type used. Тһе chief 
points to be observed are the centring of factors or terms 
coming between fractions, and the insertion of leads 
above these terms to balance the rules used to form the 
fractions. 

When the work runs to any considerable length the signs 
should be laid in a pair of cases, the upper case consisting 
of inferior and superior letters and figures, and figures for 
recurring decimals, and the lower case of split fractions and 
the most commonly used signs. They may be laid accord- 
ing to the plan that fancy or economy may suggest. Where 
there is not much of such work in the office, the use of 

quarter cases," four of which fit in a sanspareil case, is 
recommended. 

Interlinear Translations.—In composing work of this 
kind the lines must be spaced so that the translation will be 
centred under those words of the text to which it relates. 


In order to do this correctly, the compositor must set up 
the longest words or phrases in both until the line is filled. 
Take, for example, the lines below :— 


Omnes vici atque omnia edificia, que 
all the villages and all the buildings, which 
quisque. 
any one. 


“ s 
We choose Omnes” because it is longer 


i 5 t than “all,” 
“the villages” because these are longer than P 


[1j QUE 
vici," and 
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so on. The line in the stick when fully set will read 
thus:— 


Omnes the villages atque omnia the buildings, which 
quisque. 


The words of the translation must now be taken out, and 
the short words of the text set and justified in the centre of 
the spaces they leave; the translation must then be set in 
' the stick so that the word or words fall under the word or 
words of the text to which they relate, that the whole may 
appear as first printed above. 

When only a few words in a line are overlined, the 
English may be set first and the overline justified without 
going to this trouble. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Composition FOR Two OR MORE COLOURS. 


Some books are printed in two colours, generally black with 

red initials or borders, a line or two of the title page being 

also in red. Such work requires that there should be two 

formes for each set of pages—one to give the impression in 

black and the other to give the impression in red—and it is 
obvious that one must be the complement of the other, that 

is, that the exact spaces filled by type, rules, ornaments, etc., 

in the one shall be filled by quads, spaces, leads, or furniture 

in the other. 

The most familiar examples of a book in two colours are 
the Red Rubric Editions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and, accordingly, we select part of a page of that work to 
illustrate our instruction in the kind of setting required. 

MORNING PRAYER. 


« Then the Minister, Clerks, and people shall 
say the Lord's Prayer with a loud voice. 
(S Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed 

be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth, As it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, As we forgive them that trespass 
against из. And lead us not into temptation; 
But deliver us from evil, Amen. 


Я Then the Priest standing up shall say, 


О Lord, shew thy mercy upon us. 
Answer. And grant us thy salvation, 
Priest, O Lord, save the King. 
Answer. And mercifully hear us when we call 

upon thee. 

Priest, Endue thy Ministers with righteousness. 
Answer. And make thy chosen people joyful 2 
Priest. O Lord, save thy people, : 
Answer. And bless thine inheritance. 
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In the annexed example, we shall suppose that all the 
italic, as well as the large O at the commencement of the 
Lord’s Prayer, is to be printed in red, the remainder being 
black. 

The first thing to do is to set up the whole matter, red 
and black parts alike, as, if it were going to be worked as an 
ordinary forme in one colour. The example given is in 
nonpareil, the measure being 12 ems pica. There ts a line 
of nonpareil quads above the words “Morning Prayer,” then 
comes the line of nonpareil containing those words, then 
another line of nonpareil quads, then the two lines of italic 
set solid, then two 6-to-pica leads, and then begins the 
Lord’s Prayer, which is 8-to-pica leaded, the initial O 
being a two-line nonpareil letter. Between the prayer and 
the next line of italic (which is centred) is a line of nonpareil 
quads, and after the italic line come two 6-to-pica leads. 
The rest of the matter is 8-to-pica leaded, and is set full out 
and indented. Having set up the page thus, we impose it 
in a chase and take two or three pulls of it at a press. We 
then wash the forme and unlock it, and place the matter on 
a galley, putting another galley beside it. We now set up 
in a composing-stick (stick No. 1), set to the 12 ems measure, 
two lines of nonpareil quads, or, what comes to the same thing, 
one line of pica quads, as an equivalent to the first two lines of 
italic; and in another composing-stick, set to the same measure 
(stick No. 2), we place three lines of nonpareil quads, or one 
of pica quads and one of nonpareil, as an equivalent to the 
line containing “ Morning Prayer," and the white lines above 
and below it. We now transfer from the galley to stick No. 
2 the two lines of italic, and take from stick No. 1 the two 
lines of nonpareil quads, or the one line of pica quads, and 
put them on the galley in the place whence the italic was 
taken. We now take from the galley and put into stick 
No. 1 the first two lines of the Lord's Prayer; we remove 
the initial O, and fill up the space it occupied with quads 
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and spaces, having done which we return the two lines: to 
their place in the galley. The O we put in stick No. 2 and 
then complete the line with nonpareil quads, followed by an 
8-to-pica lead and another line of nonpareil quads, taking 
care to justify properly. We next transfer the matter in 
stick No. 2 to galley No. 2. We have now to place on this 
galley as many lines of quads and leads as are equivalent to 
the remaining lines of the Prayer, the 8-to-pica leads 
separating them, and the line of nonpareil quads separating 
the Prayer from the italic line following it. By counting, we 
find there are six lines of nonpareil (including the line of quads) 
and five 8-to-pica leads, and we may put into our stick and 
transfer to galley No. 2 the same number of lines and leads; 
but it is not desirable to set up nonpareil and use leads when 
pica quads will do, and the six lines of nonpareil and the five 
leads are equivalent in depth to three lines of pica— plus one 
of nonpareil, plus one 8-to-pica lead: we accordingly set these 
in our stick and transfer them to galley No. 2. The line of 
italic has now to be transferred to that galley, and its place 
in galley No. 1 filled by a line of nonpareil quads. Wenow 
put into galley No. 2 two 6-to-pica leads, followed by a line of 
nonpareil quads and an 8-to-pica lead. Then welift from the 
first galley the line “Answer, And grant, etc."; the word 
Answer” and the full point we put into stick No. 2 and fill 
out the measure with nonpareil spaces and quads, following 
it with an 8-to-pica lead; the rest of the line we place in stick 
No. 1, filling up the space that was occupied by the word 
Answer” and the full point with nonpareil spaces and 
quads, and then transfer to the stick the 8-to-pica lead. 
The rest of the matter is treated in precisely the same way, 
and the sticks are then emptied on to their respective galleys. 
We now have on these galleys two pages of type which should 
be precisely of the same dimensions, and one should be the 
ОЕ ee 
ncement of the lines, 


D 
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and place it, so folded, against the matter in galley No. 2: 
if the type in the galley corresponds with the italic and 
initial in the proof all will be right. (The italic line “Then 
the Priest, etc.," will be tested by a vertical fold down the 
middle, and afterwards by a horizontal fold close to it.) The 
black page on galley No. 1 will be tested in the same way, 
and if all is found right the two pages may be put aside, for 
if properly imposed and properly treated on the press or 
machine the lines and words of red will print exactly in the 
places required. 

Printings in two colours are more common in jobwork 
than in bookwork, but the method pursued is the same or 
substantially the same. Suppose we had to set a quarto 
circular with two lines of red in it, one about three inches 
lower than the other. We should set all in one page and 
pull proofs; we should then remove the two lines to be 
printed in red, and put between, above, and under them 
sufficient metal furniture, quads, and leads to give them 
their proper position, and we should test this by applying 
the proof folded vertically down the middle (or at such 
place or places as will show the exact positions of the lines), 
adding to or taking from the “whites” we had put in 
according to requirement. 

Suppose we had to set such a line as this :— 


Bought of JOHN ROBINSON; 


in which the B J and R were required to be in red. We 
should set all up as it appears above; then, in the stick, we 
should remove the B and replace it with spaces and quads, 
and afterwards treat the J and R in the same manner. 
Our line would then appear thus:— 


ought of OHN OBINSON. 


We should then commence the red line by putting into the 
stick the same number of quads as at the beginning of the 
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original line and following them with the B. We then 
observe the distance between the B of Bought and the 
J of John, and put into the stick just so many quads and 
spaces as are necessary and follow with the J; we then 
observe the distance of the R of Robinson from the J of 
John, put in the equivalent quads and spaces; follow with 
the R, and then complete the line with spaces and quads, 
We now have the red line just below the black, thus:— 


ought of OHN OBINSON. for black. 
B J R for red. 


| | A glance should show whether the three initials are in 
S their proper places; should they not be, we alter the 
spacing until we get them quite right. — 1f the line has been 
set without a setting-rule the spacing is the more likely to 
be correct. 

The work being finally found satisfactory, the red line 
should be lifted and placed by itself, and the black line then 
lifted and placed by itself; and if the formes are made up 
properly the red letters should print exactly in their proper 
positions. 


Where pages of type are surrounded with borders, 
whether plain rule or fancy, which are to be printed in 
another colour, the same course should be adopted; but it 
is generally desirable to use a proof in black of the letter- 
press with the border around it to make sure that the space 
between the letterpress and the border is correct. 

Whatever the size of the page or forme, and whether the 

4^ types are of metal or wood, the same plan is pursued. 

Formes of three or more colours are prepared in the 
same way as for two; there must be just as many formes 
as there are to be colours, and each will contain the types 
which are to print in their own colour and “whites” for all 
the rest, the relative positions of the types and whites being 

. arranged and tested as before described. 


ementi 
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When formes are accurately made up in this way, it 
rests with the pressman to sce that the various printings 
“register,” that is, that the impressions from each are 
made on the paper exactly where they should be; for of 
course the same paper goes through the press as many 
times as there are formes. 

Other Methods.—lf the work in hand is a placard or 
handbill composed of large types, and only a few copies of 
it are wanted, it may save time to adopt another plan. 
'The lines or letters to print in the different colours may be 
lifted out of the black forme and inked, and then when the 
rest of the forme has been inked, dropped into it again. 
Thus one impression completes each sheet. This is the 
most expeditious way of working window bills and show 
cards of which, perhaps, not more than a dozen copies are 
required. It also secures perfect register, but between 
every impression the forme has to be unlocked and locked 
up again, and the inking is not always as good as it should 
be. Another method adopted in small tasty jobs in two or 
more colours is to underlay with a nonpareil lead all parts 
to be printed in the first colour, the rest of the forme being 
planed down below it. This colour is then worked off, the 
forme lifted, underlay leads removed to lines or ornaments 
for the next colour, and so on. This can be done at press 
but not at machine, and the forme can be laid accurately 
each time on the press by means of a pencil mark drawn 
round it. This is very handy in the case of a solid pica 
band within a border which would be very effective in deep 
red or gold. By underlaying this border with nonpareil 
quads, and after working, removing them and underlaying 
the remainder of the forme with nonpareil leads, the job 
may be worked and dead register be a certainty. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
Composition IN GERMAN, GREEK, AND HEBREW CHARACTERS, 


Іх some offices which have made a speciality of this kind 
of work, a very considerable amount of the composition 
is done in foreign languages and with other than Roman 
letters. In these offices both compositors and readers have 
to be acquainted with a variety of alphabets, and to possess 
a knowledge of at least their signification and use. The 
ordinary compositor seldom requires to know more than 
the Roman and italic characters, for in these are set up all 
copy in the English, French, Spanish, Italian; and some 
other spoken languages, as well as Latin—to a large extent 
the learned language of the whole world, past and present. 

There are, however, two, or perhaps three, alphabets 
very commonly used, even in ordinary offices, which it is 
advisable the printer should understand—the modern 
German and the ancient Greek and Hebrew. Work in 
each of these languages is highly paid, compared with work 
in the English language.’ 


!Itis suggested in the interests of printers who have not enjoyed a 
polyglot education, that the letters or types of unusual alphabets should 
be numbered, in Arabic numerals, on their sides, as furniture is 
marked, or as the mark or name of the founder is placed to machine- 
cast types. These numbers might correspond with the table of the 
alphabet. If the plan were perfectly understood, the copy could bé 
written in figures, and the composition of the most abstruse language 


be rendered to the unlearned workman as simple as that of a line of 
numerals. 
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Neither the German nor the Greek language presents 
much difficulty, if the value and force of the characters 
composing their alphabets are understood. The doubts 
that arise are occasioned generally by the careless or 
awkward writing of the copy, some authors being very 
remiss in this respect. We propose, therefore, to give in 
regard to each: 1. A list of the characters of which the 
alphabet is composed. 2. Some remarks on the positions 
in which the accents and punctuational points are usually 
found. 3. The lay of the case, as adopted in the best 
modern offices. 


THe GERMAN ALPHABET. 


Character. Signification. Character Signification. 
Фа - - МАЕ - N n 
0130 с = БОБ оо : O o 
б це са - (Over. a Даш = Р р 
Dh ce ccu Чо оао а СОО) Ф| 
Ee - - Ee ҮЛКӨН tae Vanes - Rr 
ПЕ z R 2) 22 3 S s 
(9 д - - Gg | BS dr s - ПЕ 
О > Н. АПШЕ U u 
Si ee ыс ас у у 
E > 5 di | SI s с Ww 
R f 5 2 oce pir > Хх 
E M CECI qM еа у у 
Mm - Е Ма з 2 А 2 


There аге also the modified vowels— © ÙÜ d 8 it (ae oe 
ue), and the following double letters: ft (В), ff (££, 10 (Н), d 
(ch), Ф (ck), ft (si), fi (ss, used in the middle of a word), fi (ss, 
used at the end of a word), ft (st), & (tz). 

One of the greatest difficulties in German work is 
encountered when matter is set up from MS. written in 
German characters. Every compositor who does much 


VOL. 1. 25 
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German work should have a good acquaintance with 
German characters as written; they differ from the print- 
ing characters and also from the writing characters used 
by the English. 

Memoranda.—The following are the letters which are 
most liable to be mistaken for others, especially by com- 


positors who are not acquainted with the language: 
% (B) and $ (V). 


It will be seen that while the first has a line across the 
middle, the latter is open. 


@ (C) and & (B). ® (G) and © (S). 


Тһе @ may be known by its small horizontal stroke in the 
middle, projecting to the right. The © has not a stroke of 
this kind. 

The general appearance of the G and that of the S are 
pretty much alike, and indeed they are often wrongly printed, 
the one being substituted for the other. It will be seen, 
however, on examination, that the © (S) has an opening at 
the head, while the (9 (G) is closed and has also an upright 
stroke inside. 


R (I) €t CN) and N (В). 


The first is rounded at the top; the second is open in the 
middle; the third has a crossing stroke in the middle. 


M (M) and 38 (W). 
It is only necessary to observe that the M is open at 
the bottom, while the W is closed. 
l апа are alike. The long s is used initially and medially, 
the short s finally. The latter are always retained in com- 


pound words when they occur finally. The caps. A, O, U 


with the "umlaut" (7) over them are sometimes printed 
Ae, Oe, Ue, instead. 
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6 (b) and b (h). 


The b is altogether closed at the bottom, but the h is 
slightly open, ending at the bottom with a hair line. 


f (D and f (s); ft (fi) and fi (si); ff (ff and fj (ss). 


The f has a horizontal line completely through it near 
the middle, while the s has a short line on the left side only. 
In some founts the two letters differ slightly in thickness, 
which is a material help in both composition and distribution. 


m (m) and w (w). 

The m is entirely open at the bottom, while the w is partly 
closed. 

n (n) and u (и). 

These letters are very difficult to distinguish, especially 
when distributing. The difference is plainly apparent when 
carefully looked into, which is a somewhat trying operation, 
especially as these letters occur so frequently. 


t (r) and у (x). 


The x has a short hair-stroke at the foot, running to the 
left, which the r has not. 


v (v) and y (y). 


The v is closed at the foot, while the y is a little open. 
The latter also has a hair-stroke which is not found in the 
former.' 

Lay of the German Case.—Within the last few years 
several important alterations have been made in the lay of 


11 would be possible, no doubt, to find analogies in several of the 
other letters. The preceding list was drawn up by a practical reader, 
and embraces those letters only in which, as experience has shown, 
compositors are apt most frequently to make mistakes. 
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|] the German case, having for their object the assimilation of 

| the arrangements of those used in England to those used in 
. “ . x a A 

j Germany. We give the most usual "lay" at the present 


| UPPER CASE. 
| 


d 'hatr|thin ша i | ї 4 | 


ВВ oL n 


a re E 


Thick 
D № t Space, 


CE С IONS A arn Rls nd AR 


LOWER CASE. 


time in the principal London offices; and if the compositor 
understands this one, and the general information concern- 
ing the alphabet and the equivocal letters, so to speak, 


‘It is, however, open to question whether the plans as used in 
Germany are better for English compositors than those lays which 
more nearly approximate to the English lay of the English case. 
The latter lays are by far the most natural and come easiest to the 
unlearned compositor, besides enabling the workman to produce as 
many ens per hour, if not indeed more. 
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already presented, he will have no difficulty in working 
at others slightly varying in their arrangements.’ 

The lower case contains the bulk of the characters. The 
arrangement of spaces and points should be conformable 
to the lay of the other cases adopted in the office. 


Tue Greek ALPHABET. 


The Greek letters are twenty-four in number, and are 
thus formed and designated :— 


| 
Significa- | Significa- 


Character. tens Name, Character, ТӨ, Мише, 
А а а Alpha, | мМ? | n | Nu. 
в B b Aeta] ort | x | Xi. 
1 | g (hard) | Gamma. | о o | o (short) | Omicron 
му а Delta. | Hom р | Pi. 
E ec e (short) | Epsilon. | Pop r ; kho. 
272 С {22 Zeta | Do sis | Sigma 
Ня | е (long) | Eta. | ДАТ, |t | Тап, 
9-0 | th Theta. | EV | чогу | Upsilon. 
Tm RT lota. | & @ ph | Phi. 
Кок ОК Карра, | X x |сһ(һагйу Chi. 
ANSON IB Lambda. | Y y | ps | Psi. 
М p ош Ми | 0 w | o (long) | Omega. 


In old Greek founts there are the following alternative or 
cursive characters: ё (beta) and 9 (theta); they are not 
found in modern founts. 

The Greek alphabet contains seventeen consonants and 
seven vowels. The characters are so distinct in their shape 


1The spaces left blank are filled up variously. The reference 
marks and figures (Arabic) generally occupy the upper boxes of the 
right-hand side of the case, and the commercial signs, such as $, Ph 
the braces, dashes, and fractions, the left-hand boxes. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to appropriate the other boxes, especially as 
they are generally arranged as are the ordinary English cases in each 
particular office. Much German work is now set in Roman types. 
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that they can hardly be mistaken one for the other. The 
chief difficulty in Greek composition arises from the ac- 
cents; hence we extract the following from a grammar of 
the language: 

The accents are three: the acute (2, the grave (), and the 
circumflex (^). 

The breathings are two: the rough or asper (9, and the 
smooth or lenis (7). 

The rough breathing is equivalent to our aspirated /; but 
the smooth has no power. 

A vowel or a diphthong may be accompanied both by a 
breathing and an accent; as in the following instances: 
EAcyos, Opus, ofrzpos, otrives. These combinations have the 
following names:— 

' Lenis acute. " Asper grave. 
" Lenis grave. ^  * Circumflex lenis. 
" Asper acute. ° Circumflex asper. 

The following also occur in combination with diæresis 
():— 

" Dizeresis acute. * Dizeresis grave. 

The following rules may be pointed out as being essential 
to be known by the printer :— 

А vowel or diphthong beginning a word has one of the 
breathings over it; the vowel upsilon admits only of the 
asper. An accent alone is never used on the first vowel. 

The letter p at the beginning of a word has an asper over 
it, and where two p's meet in a word, the first has a lenis 
and the other an asper. 

In diphthongs the accent and breathing are placed over 
the second vowel, as—atrn, not дот. 

The apostrophe (") is used to show the omission of the 
vowels a, & 1, o, and the diphthongs a and о, when they 


' stand at the end of a word and the next word begins with a 


vowel, as—zap ut70 for тарй air. 
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Sometimes the apostrophe contracts two words into one, 
as—kayo for Kal éyo. 

Sometimes an apostrophe supplies the place of a vowel 
beginning a word, as—6’ya0e for à dya06; this occurs chiefly 
in poetry. 

But the ‘prepositions тєрї and xpd suffer no elision, 
though the next word begins with a vowel, as—rep) (uv, 
тро uot, ctc. 

The dizeresis (^) separates two vowels, that they may not 
be pronounced as a diphthong: thus, афту with a dizeresis 
makes three syllables; but without a dizresis «v is a 
diphthong, and makes aùr} two syllables. 

'The Greek note of interrogation is the Roman semi-colon 
[3]. 
The colon, in Greek, is an inverted full point ['] 

The following practical rules are very useful for the 
unlearned compositor :— 

(1) No accent can be placed over any other than one of 
the last three syllables of a word. 

(2) No vowel or diphthong can have the asper or lenis 
except at the beginning of a word. 

(3) The grave accent never occurs but on the last syllable; 
and this being the case, the asper grave and lenis grave are 
required for only a few monosyllables. 

(4) Almost every word has an accent, but very seldom 
has more than one; and when this happens, it is an acute, 
thrown back upon the last syllable from one of those words 
called enclitics, which in that case has none, unless it be 
followed by another enclitic. (Words known as enclitics 
are monosyllables without accents.) ` 

(5) In no other case than this can a last syllable have an 
acute accent, except before a full point, colon, or note of 
interrogation, when a grave accent on the last syllable is 
changed to an acute. 

The latter fact has often led compositors not understanding 
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the language to believe there was an error in the copy, by 
finding the same word written with two different accents. 
When their proof was returned to them corrected, they have 
seen the mistake into which they have been led. 

The letter sigma at the end of a word is always in the form 
s; in every other position it Is c. 

The letters $, 6, and т are frequently written 6, 3, 7. 

There are at least six useless accents in the founts of Greek 
as ordinarily cast. These are—6 б, €, є, 0, б. In some founts 
the last four are omitted, but the other two are always present. 
If the accents are chipped off they do for lower-case letters. 

Greek MS. is rather perplexing. Not only are the accents 
carelessly placed, but some letters, though written as printed, 
are nevertheless joined when opportunity offers. We may 
instance т and ти, ov and о, ст and oz, which should be care- 
fully distinguished. Some other letters resemble each other 
very much in MS. They are 5 (a symbol for ov), v, and v; 
É and (; o and e; v and s (at the end of words). 

The letters s- and 5, given in the plan of Greek cases, аге 
now never used. They belong to the old set of ligatures 
rejected by modern printers, and represent ст and ov re- 
spectively. They are never supplied in modern founts, 
though they are always present in cases which were not 
laid within the last fifty or sixty years. The second form 
of the р (9) is also omitted. "This and other alternative 
letters (as с for т) were used chiefly for embellishment. 
"The a, & лу, о, v, о, cast with kerns, are very seldom used. 
They are supplied in a fount chiefly to supply deficiencies in 
accented sorts. Accents can be “made” by combining them 
with the detached accents placed in the bottom row of the 
cap. side of the case. The same with the kerned subscript 
letters е, m y The ү, owing to its frequent usage, is some- 
times cast whole. 

Accented caps. carry the accents before them Co). 


: : | Сарз. 
with a subscript are either kept down” or an inferio 


r iota 
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placed after them. Sometimes the caps. are supplied with 
the subscript. 
The subscript referred to represents the letter » (iota). 
Greek Cases.—The following is a plan of Greek cases as 
used at present. Formerly many ligatures were employed, 


[ШЕЕ EE 


sal сєз} оч] a] зз] m 


т | thick С 
| | HE 


In. 
LOWER CASE. 
which very considerably augmented the number of boxes 
required. Fortunately, these are now obsolete, and the 
boxes are fewer. Cases made on the old plan may be 
1 
filled up by reference marks, etc. 


w are still sometimes cast, and 
ht hand of the 


1 The accented diæreses of а, €, 7, 0 п 
they may be placed in the empty boxes on the rig 
diagram. 
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Note.—The characters 6, 9 (beta, theta) not being cast in 
new founts, the space appropriated to them here may be left 
blank or assigned for other purposes. The digamma (F), 
used frequently in philology, may occupy one of them. 

THe HEBREW ALPHABET. 


The following are the letters of the Hebrew alphabet :—- 
Form. | Power. Name | Form. | Power. Name, 
| bh, b, v Beth | Nun 


ghorg Gimel | ls Samech 
| dh or d Daleth | y | gn or ng | Oyin 


a breathing | Aleph D (final) | | Mem 
` 
| 


һ He | phor p | Pe 


| v | Vau | | tz | Tzade 
2 | Zain | | К | Koph 
| chor h | Cheth | т | Кезсһ 
|t Teth ly tes E | Shin 
by Yod E s | Sin 
3 7, (final) kh or c | Сарһ | | | Тац 
5 | 1 Lamed | | 


There are, besides, two points like full points called Dagesh 
and Mapptk. They are put in the bodies of certain letters 
to modify pronunciation. Thus the consonants, 3,9, П, D, 5, 
П, with a dot in them (dagesh) are hard; without, they have 
a soft sound : e.g. :— 

Ep o oq 5 = ph. 
n= є N= th. 

In addition there are very many accents, but they are 
often dispensed with. 

In the case of other consonants, the dot means that they are 
doubled. Hebrew words are never divided. Hence six of 
the letters are cast broad, and used at the end of words for 
the purpose of justification. They are— 

Aleph. He. Cheth. Lamed. 


D m n b [==] T) 


Mem. Tau. 
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The letters given above are all that are absolutely necessary 
in printing Hebrew. Various marks have, however, heed 
invented for the purpose of denoting the vowel sounds, and 
thus to facilitate the reading of the language. They are 
called masoretic points, and a knowledge of them is indis- 
pensable to every compositor employed on Hebrew works 
with points. They are ten in number; five perfect, which, 
with their preceding consonant, form a syllable; and five 
imperfect, which have a consonant preceding and following 
them. The names, figure, and power are shown in the 
following table:— 


Name | Sign, Sound. | Name. Sign.| Sound. 
| | | 

| od | Sell Ыы 

i | | А 

Kametz IN | ain father || Pathach | ain bad 


Tzeri N jain fated || Segol № | ein bed 


] Е 
Long Chirek iin machine || Short Chirek S [in bid 


Kametz Chatuph o in bot 


Shurek 


l 

| 

| 
Cholem ў | o in go 

| 


| 
| 
оо in droop | Kibbutz u in but 


There is another vowel called Sheva (:), which has been 
introduced to facilitate the utterance of words. When it is 
sounded, it has the power of a very short е; as in the word 
below, It is used alone and also in combination with 
Pathach, Segol, and Kametz, being placed after them thus : 
„ A dot over a consonant, at the left-hand side, is the 
letter o, which is then pronounced after the consonant. 

There are no capitals; therefore, letters of the same shape, 
but of a larger body, are used at the beginning of chapters 
and other parts of Hebrew works. 

Occasionally, also, certain words begin with a letter much 
larger than the body of the text; and a small letter is some- 
times found in the middle of a word, as is also a final. 
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Hebrew is read from the right to the left. In composing, 
set in the usual way, beginning at the left hand of the copy, 
but keeping the nick inwards. When the line is spaced out 


(putting in as wide spaces as possible), turn the line in the 


stick, and then justify the vowels and accents over or under 
the letters. 


UPPER CASE. 


LOWER CASE. 


Several of the Hebrew letters are very much alike, and 
unless the compositor carefully notes the difference 
^ B ` 3 
find his proof a foul one when it comes from the reader. 


The following are the letters in which mistakes are most 
apt to occur :— 


he will 
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Beth. 2M Gimel. | Daleth. Resch. Не, Cheth.| Vau. Zain. 
| | 
ET 3 mi п | ) 1 
| 
3 | 
| 


J л 1 
Caph. | 


| 
Nun. | EE final. | 'Tau. Nun final. 


Teth. | Mem final. | Oyin. 


v npe 
"SES D S 
Mem. | Samech. | Tzade. 


Lay of the Hebrew Case.—Each of the great houses 
where Hebrew work is done has its own lay of the case: 
that, however, given on the previous page is perhaps as 
common as any. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Law PmniNTING.—Legal matter in Bookwork—Law Jobbing Work— 
Statements іп High Court of Justice—Mode of Setting—Scale 
of Payment—House of Lords Printing—Parliamentary Bills— 


Articles of Association—Company Prospectuses—Company Re- 
ports and Balance Sheets. 


The important branch of the printing business known as 
Law Printing is best discussed under two heads: (1) That 
which is comprised under law bookwork proper, and consists 
of legal treatises, reports of cases (in book form), etc.; (2) 
That which may be termed law jobbing work, and consists of 
documents used in the different courts, such as Statements 
of Claim, Statements of Defence, Answers to Interrogatories, 
Depositions, Cases, Petitions, Notices, etc. 


This is really 
only a kind of bookwork. 


Law Bookwork.—The prime recommendation of a well- 
printed law book is the uniformity of its style throughout, 
that being founded on the standard books in use. This 
uniformity is especially to be maintained in the contrac- 
tions, used in quoting authorities, which are generally very 
nunrerous; and which, if ambiguous, might lead to confusion 
or error on the part of the reader. 

The names of the parties to a suit are usually in italic; 
but they may be in Roman. Whichever plan is adopted, it 
must be carried on throughout the work. The references to 


the volume of reports in which the case is to be found must 
be in Roman, even when the names are 


in italic, thus: 
Hadley у. Baxendale, 9 Exch. 341. 
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The "authorities," ie., names of the cases with the 
references to the reports where they are to be found, are 
generally placed in footnotes; but if the name of the case 
be introduced into the text, the reference alone is put in the 
footnote as it follows in parentheses. If the case is added 
parenthetically, of course the whole is enclosed within the 
parentheses. The following are examples of each of these 
styles :— 

" No action lies for damages for the destruction of crops 
by rabbits or pigeons against the person breeding them.” (a) 
(a) Cooper v. Marshall, 1 Burr. 226; Hannam v. Mockett, 2 В & C. 939, 


"In Wilson v. Newberry (b) it was held, etc." 
(0) L. R. 7 Q. B. 31. 


“Ап action of this nature must be brought within the six 
months’ limit, otherwise it will fail (Ray v. Kesterton, L. К. 
13 Eq. 876)." 

It will be observed that instead of "and" the ampersand 
(&) is employed in quoting the authorities, and there is no 
comma after the full stop between the authority and the 
page. 

The sign & is always employed in citing the years of the 
reign of any monarch in which an Act of Parliament was 
passed; thus, 15 & 16 Geo. 3, c. 21. The number dis- 
tinguishing the King is in Arabic, because Roman characters 
would be more cumbersome and much less explicit. 

In all instances of this sort the figures should never be 
separated at the end of a line from that to which they 
belong; nor should the constituent parts of what forms but 
one portion of the reference ever be divided. Thus, in the 
instance given above, 15 should not end a line, which would 
cause the next to begin with &; neither should Geo. be 
separated from the accompanying 3; nor С. from 21. Nor 
in like manner, the letters denoting any office, such as 
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i Ld. Alverstone, L.C.J., where the L.C. and J. should always 
! be in the same line. бо їп all similar cases, for division of 
such parts would be both unsightly and confusing. 

When two or more authorities for a statement are given 
consecutively, each case is separated from the one following 
by a semicolon. Thus: “The statute and authorities re- 
lating to this point (12 & 13 Car. 2, c. 14, s. 6; Bell v. 
Bradfoot, 6 Т.К. 421; Cook v. Jonas, a B. 2 A. 423) are 
conclusive." "This is so whether the authorities are inserted 
in the text or in a footnote (see example on previous page). 

The titles of the authorities are always contracted in the 
same form. Thus Co. Litt. is always the contraction for 
Coke on Littleton; Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports 
E always B. & A. As there are some hundreds of these 


abbreviations universally recognised, our space will not 


t| permit of reprinting them here, but they may be found 
$ in the Catalogues of Law works published by Messrs. 
[3 Stevens & Sons, of Chancery Lane. 

| Law Jobbing Work.—This is really a branch of book- 
ig work, and is therefore treated here. It is regulated by the 
i Judicature Acts, and the Rules of Court issued thereunder, 
ix which prescribe that certain documents must, and others 
4 may be printed. The former are:— 


All pleadings (7.e., Statements of Claim, Statements of De- 
fence, Replies, etc.), not being Petitions or Summonses, 
of 10 folios’ and upwards in length (Ord. xix. г. 9). 

Special Cases (Ord. xxxiv. г. 3). 

Answers to Interrogatories, if exceeding 10 folios, unless 
otherwise ordered by a judge (Ord. xxxi. r. 7). 

Evidence taken by affidavit, pur suant to Order xxxviii. 
(Ord. xxxviii. r. 30). 


!A folio is 72 words, every figure comprised in a column, or 
authorised to be used, being counted as one word (Ord. Ixv. 12, 27 
sub. т. 14), 
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The following documents may be printed:— 

Pleadings under 10 folios in length (Ord. xix. г. 9). 

All affidavits, by consent of all the parties, or if ordered 
by a Judge (Ord. xxxviii. г. 30). 

Evidence on appealing, if ordered by a Judge, or if 
a judge of the Court of Appeal shall subsequently 
sanction such printing. 

All these documents are invariably set in pica and 
printed on foolscap sheets, made up in folio. In order to 
secure the proper margin (to be referred to presently), they 
are set to 30 ems pica. А full page is 55 to 60 ems long 
and contains about 40 lines. Each page is folioed, except 
the first, with a figure in the middle of the line. Some 
printers retain the system of putting a catchword at the 
end of each sheet, but this is not now usual. 

We have endeavoured to imitate in small type the style 
followed in printing a pleading, and with the following 
directions any compositor will be able to set up one. 

With the exception of the lines "In the High Court of 
Justice" and “Statement of Claim,” all the lines are set up 
in pica. The two exceptional lines are in black letter, 
which may vary from two-line pica to two-line great primer. 

The reference number is best set in antique, and is 
always at the top of the page towards the right. The line 
of black letter begins the full measure; a rule thick side ир, 
its exact length, is often placed below it. The next line is 
indented 4 ems. The line “Mr. Justice Parker" is set in 
small caps. with cap. initials. It is indented one em more 
than the last. The “Fo. 12” and “Writ,” etc., may be in 
the same line. The former is always at the commencement 
of the line, and the latter always indented so as to run out 
to the end of the line. The line commencing Between” is 
run out to the end of the measure, if the plaintiff's names 
and the word “Plaintiff” can be got into one line; if not, 
then to within about eight ems of it, as in the case of the 


VOL. I. 26 
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| defendants’ names below. “Between” and “Plaintiff” are 
| each in small caps. with a cap. initial. The name of the 
| plaintiff is in capitals. The word "and," in lower case, is 
in the centre of the names. The indentation of the next 
1911--S. —86. 
In the High Court of Arstice. 
CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Mr. Justice PARKER. 
Writ Issued 15th January, 1911. 
Fo. 12. 
Between JOHN THOMAS SMITH - - - PLAINTIFF. 
and 
JAMES ROBINSON, EDWARD 
t THOMPSON and PETER 
n JONES - - - - - - - - DEFENDANTS. 
E Statement of Claim. 
1. By an agreement dated the 10th January, 1909, the 
| plaintiff agreed with the defendants to sell, etc. 
Ü 'The Plaintiff claims 
l. Specifie performance of the agreement 
dated, etc. 
b 2. Such further and other relief, etc. 
2 H. JOYCE. 
3 
E: Delivered the 2nd March, 1911, by Mr. AngL Brown, of 
i Lincolws Inn Fields, Plaintiffs Solicitor. 


line is determined by the point whereat begins “John.” 
Defendants’, like plaintiffs’, names are invariably. in caps., 
however many there may be. Commas should be placed 
between the names of the respective parties, except the last 
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two, which are divided by the word “and” in lower case. 
The words “Plaintiff” and “Defendant” in the title are 
always at the end of the measure, and hyphens or leaders 
are used to connect them with the respective names. The 
next line (“Statement of Claim” or “Defence,” as the 
case may be), generally in black letter, is set to the middle 
of the measure. After it comes the first line of the text of 
the statement. 

This is set like ordinary matter, with these exceptions: 
No grammatical point whatever, except the period, is 
inserted, unless so marked in the manuscript. The com- 
positor will therefore refrain from putting in commas, 
semicolons, or colons, except where marked in his copy. 
The parenthesis may be used, when distinctly marked by 
the author. Phrases may be quoted (with double. points) 
if so marked in the copy. 

Dates are printed thus: Ist July 1875 or Ist day of 
September 1910, not in words.’ 

Sums of Money are printed thus: £58,856 18s. 11d. or 
£277 8s. 7d., not in words. 

No contractions whatever are to be used; names 
especially must be set out in full, even if in the copy 
initials only be sometimes written. 

Each paragraph is numbered, with an Arabic figure 
indented 2 ems. A period is put after it, and the text 
commences as usual with a capital letter. Each paragraph 
is divided by a white line from the preceding one. There 
is a white line after the folio head line also. 

Quotations, such as extracts from indentures, if they 
make more than one line, have double turned commas at 
the beginning of all the succeeding lines up to the last, 
when the usual double apostrophes are placed at the end 
of the sentence, The quoted portion is sometimes indented 
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an em or two at the beginning of the lines, instead of having 
the inverted commas; the compositor must ascertain for 
himself the particular style followed in the house where he 
is employed. 

At the end of the job comes the "claim," thus:— 

The Plaintiff claims 
1. Specific performance of the agree- 
ment dated, etc. 
9. Such further and other relief, etc. 

Here it will be seen that the first line is indented 4 ems 
from the body of the work, and the second line 4 ems more, 
ie. 8 ems, while the third line is still further indented. 

'Then, in some Statements of Claim, follow the words 
“Place of Trial, Oxford,” or as the case may be. 'These 
begin at the commencement of the measure, without 
indentation. 

At the end of the pleading comes the signature of 
Counsel. This is set in caps, and is run out to the end of 
the line. 

Then, after a white interval, the note of the date of 
delivery and, if in the copy, the name and address of the 
solicitor. These lines are centred, and are preferably set 
in italic, the name of the solicitor being in small caps. 

Every pleading, and nearly every other document printed 
in an action, commences with the "title of the action," as 
shown in the foregoing example. When there are several 
plaintiffs or defendants, a comma should be placed between 
the names of those which are not separated by the word 
“and” (vide example). 

The style thus detailed is founded on that generally 
adopted in the old Chancery Bills and Answers, modified 
and fixed by the following directions, extracted from the 
Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, to which printers must 
carefully conform;— 
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Order Ixvi., rule 3. " Proceedings required to be printed, 
shall be printed on cream wove machine drawing’ foolscap 
folio paper, 191b. per mill ream,” or thereabouts, in pica 
type, leaded, with an inner margin about 1 inch wide, and 
an outer margin about 2% inches wide." 

The margins prescribed are not in practice strictly 
adhered to; so long as good broad margins are left, no 
complaint is made. For reasons suggested by the system 
of payment adopted for the work, as will be presently 
noticed, a narrow or condensed pica is most advantageous 
to the printer, as he gets more into a page, and may some- 
times save paper and making up. Any style of pica may be 
used, even old style. The leads used should be 4-to-pica, 
but thinner ones are not objected to when thick leads would 
drive the matter out on to another page. 

Folios.—By the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, 
Order Ixvi., rule 7 (m), it is directed that “ The folios of all 
printed and written office copies, and copies delivered or 
furnished to a party, shall be numbered consecutively in 
the margin thereof." The word “folios” here does not 
mean page, but a collection of 72 words, which is a law 
writer's “ folio.” 

This rule is not strictly adhered to; it is useful only 
where the paragraphs are so long that the position of any 
passage may best be fixed by reference to the figures in the 
margin, but otherwise these figures are not only of no use, 
but simply confusing. 


1Drawing foolscap is not, as might be supposed, a kind of paper 
for drawing on, but a thick cream-wove paper of the best quality and 
colour, very clean, and intensely hard-sized. It should measure 16} 
by 303 inches, and is known in the trade as ‘‘ law foolscap.'" 

2A ream of writing paper as it comes from the mill contains 18 
quires of 24 good sheets, and 2 quires of 20 sheets of outsides, that is, 
damaged paper; 472 sheets in all, good and bad—this is called a mill 


ream. 
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The Endorse.—On the back of the last sheet is printed 
the "endorse," of which the following is a specimen :— 


1911. S. 86. 


In the Diab Court of Justice. 
CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Мк. Justice PARKER. | 


Fos. 15. 
SMITH 
Vi 
ROBINSON. 
Statement of Claim. 
E 
i . ABEL BROWN, 
Ee AA E e E Lincoln's Inn, 
X F Plaintiff's Solicitor. 
s a du ae = = Imprint, 
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Special Cases, Affidavits, Answers to Interrogatories, 
etc., are printed in the same style and on the same kind of 
paper as Statements of Claim. 

Writs and common forms are printed with blanks for 
the names to be filled in. We need not copy these to 
show the style, as they may be bought for à few pence 
at any of the law. stationers'. They are printed in the 
same style and on the same kind of paper as pleadings, 
but the Notices endorsed are sometimes in bourgeois or 
brevier, instead of pica—they would otherwise occupy too 
much space. 


Allowances for Law Printing.—By the Rules of the Supreme Court, 
certain specified allowances are made for printing. The result is 
that solicitors and suitors obtain such allowances and no more. 
Printers are not bound to do the work at the price for their 
customers, and the rates being in some cases unremunerative, they 
have frequently objected to do so. Generally, however, they consent 
to take these prices. The charges allowed are these: 

said: 

“For printing, the amount actually and properly 
paid to the printer, not exceeding per folio!... 1 0 

“And, in addition, for every 20 copies beyond the 
first 20 copies, @ per (о1о!_............... зе. 0 1 

"And when any part shall properly be printed in a foreign 
language or as a facsimile, or in any unusual or special 
manner, or where any alteration in the document being 
printed becomes necessary after the first proof, such 
further allowance shall be made as the taxing officer 
shall think reasonable. 


Some printers allege that the terms allowed by the Rules do not 
cover the endorse, and they have attempted to rectify the poverty of 
the specified payment by charging unusual prices for this page. 
Others have attempted to charge their customers extra for author's 
proofs, tabular matter, folioing, and nightwork. With the exception 
of author's corrections, which are charged ad valorem, it is not usual 
to charge these extras, but to abide by the specified scale. 


1Of 72 words. 
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House of Lords Printing.—There are some peculiarities 
in the printing for the highest Court of Appeal which ought 
to be referred to here. 

The size of the paper is quarto, the dimensions of a page 
being about 84 by 74 inches. The margin is large, the 
measure to which the matter is set being 30 ems for 
the case itself, and the same for the Appendices. The 
case is generally printed in “English” type, and in 
the outer margin, against the first line of each page and 
against every sixth line, is a cap. letter of the alphabet, 
A, B, C, etc. 

Quoted documents are in smaller type: the documents 
in the appendices are in small pica or long primer; the 
marginal notes in brevier or bourgeois. In regard to the 
size of the type and the quality of the paper, the House has 
issued no special directions. 

We extract from the "Standing Orders and Methods of 
Procedure," under the Act of 1876, the following :— 

“The Appeal is to be printed on parchment (quarto size) 
in such form as will allow paper copies thereof to be bound 
up with the printed cases." 

“The Appeal and Appendix must be printed quarto size 
with seven or eight letters in the margin for facilitating 
reference, and should be submitted in proof to the Clerks 
in the Judicial Office." ` : 

“Where reference is made to a document printed in the 
Appendix, the case must contain a marginal note of the 
page of the Appendix containing such document." 


In Appendix B to these Standing Orders are given directions for 
binding printed Cases, for the use of the Law Lords, as follows :— 


l. Ten copies are to be bound in purple cloth, two of the ten to be 
interleaved, as far as the cases only, 


2. The Short Title of the cause must be impressed on the back 
3. There must be a label on the side Stating the short title af the 
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cause and the contents of the volume; thus, "A, & others v. B. & 
others. 

‘Printed copy of the Appeal 

‘Appellants’ Case 

'*' Respondent. B's Case 

“Respondent C's Case 

'" Appendix” 

4. The volume is to be indented (or cut ledger-index fashion), and 

the names of the parties marked on the indentation to their 
respective cases. 


Parliamentary Bills are printed in pica leaded to the 
same measure and in the same style as Statements of 
Claim. They, however, always have down the margin 
nearest the back at the end of every fifth line a pica figure 
denoting the number of the line. They are printed on a 
peculiar light blue or grey paper. 

Company Memoranda and Articles of Association 
are printed in pica leaded and endorsed just like Statements à 
of Claim, and they are usually printed on the same kind of 
paper as these. 


Company Prospectuses.— These partake largely of the 
character of law jobbing work, though nowadays there is 
often on the first page a certain amount of display, the 
leading features of the undertaking being brought out pro- 
minently in different sizes and kinds of type. The rest of 
the work is generally plainly set in pica, with perhaps here 
and there a few words underlined with a turned rule or thrown 
up in antique or sanseriff. For this work demy paper is 
generally used, the page being of demy folio size. 

The endorse is set to occupy one-fourth of the fourth or 
eighth page, but unlike the endorse of a Statement of Claim 
or other law paper, it reads from fold to fore-edge, the head 
line of it being always nearest the fold. The measure is 
about 21 ems. "The name of the company is set in titling 
caps. or sanseriff, and is placed about 12 or 15 ems from 
the head (/.e., from the fold). The word Prospectus" is 
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usually set in heavy black or other bold job type spaced 
in the centre, and is often placed between full width double 
rules. The imprint is in brevier or nonpareil lower case or 
light Roman caps half an inch or so from the bottom (ie, 
the fore-edge). Such an endorse is imposed thus :— 


> 


B 


: The АВС Со. 


| Prospectus, 


"HO9V4 AO dOL 


If a half sheet of demy be folded into four the endorse 
should fall on the second quarter, beginning at the top of 
the page as shown in the diagram. The line A B represents 
the fold of the sheet. 


Company Reports, Balance Sheets, etc.—These are 
commonly printed on foolscap, the page being generally folio 
size. Demy is, however, sometimes used, and then the page 
may be either folio or quarto size according to the quantity 
of matter. The size of the type used varies with the 
quantity of matter. Black letter or plain job type is 
effective for headings. The endorse is set as before de- 
scribed; and if the size of the page be foolscap folio or 
demy folio it occupies the space and is imposed as last 
described; if, however, the page be quarto size the 
endorse is imposed so as to occupy the last half of the 
fourth or eighth side as in a Statement of Claim. For 
foolscap the measure of the endorse is 18 ems. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Newswork.—Requirements in the Compositor--Setting Advertise- 
ments—Practice of Weekly and of Daily Journals. 


WE now approach the second of the three divisions into 
which printing, as at present carried on, has been divided 
—Newswork. 

Composition for newspapers has undergone a great change 
during recent years, movable types and hand-setting having 
been superseded very largely by the invention of type-setting 
and type-casting machines. The most remarkable of these 
is the Linotype: the outcome of many years of continuous 
experiment and invention, and the expenditure of nearly a 
million pounds sterling. The Linotype machine contains a 
number of brass matrices for each letter and character 
represented on a key-board; and the finger-keys on this 
board, operated like a typewriter, assemble the brass matrices 
and intervening spaces until a line is formed. Thereupon 
the line is presented toa mould, molten type-metal injected, 
and there comes forth a solid line of type (hence the name 
of the machine), cast with perfect truth to the body designed 
and of the exact measure fixed upon. In this way with 
great rapidity line succeeds line until a galleyful is obtained. 
If there is any mistake the whole line in which it occurs 
must be reset and recast, and over-running has to be done 
in lines instead of in words only. Tests, however, have not 
proved this to be a drawback, nor does the expense of the 
machine, which is costly, hinder the Linotype from being 
far quicker and more economical than the old method. 
Most, therefore, of the great daily newspapers, with the 
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exception of displayed advertisements, are set by means of 
these machines. In a great many instances the Linotypes 
are worked by men who have passed through an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of a compositor by hand, and who have 
had the foresight to learn to operate the instrument. 

Still there is sufficient newspaper work done by hand to 
render the qualifications of a good news compositor not 
merely of interest, but an absolute technical necessity. 
Further, almost all these qualifications are indispensable to 
the composing-machine operator. 

Speaking generally, it may be stated that any compositor 
who is able to set up plain straightforward matter may 
attempt newswork. He should, however, know how to 
compose tables, although he may but seldom be called upon 
to exercise his knowledge. Beyond these two qualifications 
are several special ones that are requisite. 

It is absolutely essential that the news hand should be a 
quick and a clean compositor. This is called for in the first 
place by the nature of the work, which has to be done with 
the utmost possible expedition. In the second place, news- 
papers are set up оп а plan peculiar to that kind of work. 
It is frequently of the greatest importance to be 
a proof of an article within a few 
which it is given out. 


able to get 
minutes of the time at 


A leading article, for example, may 
require to be completely put in type ina qu 


The quantity of setting in it would occupy 
least five hours. The copy is consequently 
numbered consecutively, and divided 
men. 

кь they complete it within the fifteen minutes 
allowed. They each take a portion—which is ; 
a "take"—set it up in their sticks, and И e. 
on a galley, as indicated by the numbers written on the 
respective portions by the overseer. 


arter of an hour. 
any one man at 
cut up into pieces, 
among twenty or more 
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The division of copy into "takes" is often necessary 
where composing machines are used, two or more machines 
being put on to the same article or speech, only the takes 
are longer than when the work is done by hand. 

Accordingly, an average rate of dexterity has to be acquired 
by each news hand, otherwise he would lag behind his fellows 
and delay the execution of the whole. For the same reason 
of expedition, he must be a clean compositor. If incom- 
petent or slovenly, his proof will exhibit an undue number 
of errors. These detain the reader unnecessarily, and 
occupy time in rectification in the metal. Indeed, a slow 
or a "dirty" ' compositor is altogether out of place on 
a newspaper, and seldom long retains his situation. The 
suggestions in a previous chapter on habits to be acquired, 
habits to be avoided or reformed, and how to become a good 
compositor, are especially applicable to newswork. 

There are several other qualifications that are most 
essential. The news hand must be able to read bad copy 
with ease. Editors. and reporters frequently write a 
wretchedly bad hand, and nearly always have to write under 
high pressure. Some of the copy given out to the composi- 
tor would appear almost undecipherable. The news hand is 
required to read it accurately at a glance. He must also 
punctuate it as he goes along, and without stopping to think. 
Further than this, he ought to have a good general know- 
ledge of current topics, as it will aid in many difficulties, and 
prevent many errors in reading copy. Attention ought to 
be paid to the spelling of proper names of persons and places 
most frequently referred to. It is seldom that names are 
so carefully written that each of the component letters is 
distinguishable. The compositor judges by the general ap- 
pearance of the word as to what is intended, and supplies 
the spelling from his own knowledge. Every item of in- 


1 A ‘dirty’? compositor is one who makes many mistakes, 
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formation a man may acquire will almost certainly be found 
useful to him in some emergency during his experience as a 
news hand. Hence, he should be a reading man, especially 
of newspapers: and the more he knows of men, things, and 
books the more are his qualifications for efficiently carrying 
on his business—and, to some extent, the more money will 
he earn. 

Capitalisation, etc.—]lt is very necessary, too, that the 
news hand should be well acquainted with "the style of 
the house” in regard to such matters as capitalisation and the 
formation of compound words. As to the latter, there may 
be many deviations from the rules already stated in Chapter 
XVI., ante. In regard to capitalising—technically speaking, 
“keeping up" words—the following is a specimen code of 
rules used in some large provincial news offices. It may 
suggest some of the chief points as to which the compositor 
should inform himself when undertaking work in an office. 


Titles given to Royal personages either by right or courtesy to be 
kept up; for instance, '' his Majesty," "his Highness,” etc. 

The titles of Church dignitaries and Members of the Government to 
be kept up when such titles are given in full, as “the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” “the Rector of St. Mary's.” But should they be 
referred to as “the archbishop,” ‘this lordship,” ‘the rector," etc 
they should be kept down. 

The full titles of the heads of corporate bodies, such as the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, etc., to be kept up; 
but when spoken of simply as the ‘lord mayor," “the provost,” etc., 
the town or city of which he is head being omitted—to be kept down.! 

Whenever the full and correct title of a public body is given, the 
same to be kept up; for instance, “the Thames Conservancy Board S 
"the Board of Works," "the Academy of Music," “the есе of 
Lords,” etc., but down when such is referred to as “the Bena " "the 
council," “the academy,” “the house,” etc. : 

The correct titles of all the law courts to be k 
“the Supreme Court of Judicature, 


geo) > €pt up; for instance, 
the High Court of Justice,” “the 
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King's Bench Division," “the Bankruptcy Court," ete; but when 
referred to as ‘the court," without giving its title, the word “court” 
to be kept down.! The latter rule to be observed when the word 
“sessions,” "assizes," etc., occurs, preceded by the article ‘‘the." 

The full titles of lectures, etc., to be quoted and kept up—such as, 
a lecture on “ The Discovery of Prehistoric Remains in Sussex.’ 

The several departments of the Government and the army and 
navy to be kept up—such as the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the 
Horse Guards, etc.; also the word Volunteers when used as a proper 
noun. The word Act to be kept up only when the title is given in 
full, as the ‘Public Works Act." The word Government to be kept 
up when used as a proper noun. 


In newspaper work “street,” “road,” etc., in proper names 
are usually kept down and a hyphen placed before them, as 
Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, etc. The punctuation is generally 
looser—that is, points are less frequently used—than in 
bookwork. 

Attention should be paid to the style of the house in regard 
to cross-heads, whether they are in caps.,caps.andsmallcaps., 
or "even smalls,” that is entirely in small caps.; to the in- 
dentation of paragraphs, and the manner in which side-heads 
are set; the way head-lines are set, and whether they are 
followed by a dash line.” A careful study should be made 
of the typographical peculiarities of a copy of the newspaper 
itself. 

Abbreviations.—heporters use various abbreviations, 
which should be understood. Among these are xd for 
examined, xxd for cross-examined, in law reports; / for the; 
t for that; o for of; w for with; f for for; fm for from; wh 
for which; d for the affix ed; g for ing. The meaning 
of these should be sufficiently obvious to an intelligent 
compositor. 


1 See note on preceding page. Е rs 

2Qne of the London morning papers introduced the plan of giving 
as a heading to the leaders the title set up as а ‘‘cut-in note.” This 
has been followed in different parts of the couhtry, and sometimes 


supersedes cross-headings. 
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Making Even—The process of division into " takes’ 
involves one important operation, called " making-even." 
Whenever possible, the overseer so cuts up the copy that 
the portion ends with a break, as at the close of a paragraph. 
This, however, is comparatively seldom practicable, and the 
compositor finds that the last line in his stick is an incomplete 
one. He is allowed to justify by putting greater space be- 
tween the words. In some cases an em quad may be used, 
and yet the line will not be long enough. He must then 
over-run part of the previous line. To "end even" seldom 
presents difficulty to an expert news compositor; and if, 
when within three or four lines of the end of his "take," 
the compositor notes mentally the number of words he has 
to set and spaces accordingly he will not often find it 
necessary to over-run, nor to borrow words from the first 
line of the next "take" in order to make even. 

Advertisements.—In some newspaper offices the advertise- 
ments are set up by a separate staff of compositors, who 
work independently of the others, and supply full pages of 
advertisements direct to the stereo foundry, and advertise- 
ments intended to come on a page with literary matter on 
it to the maker-up of the latter. 

Advertisements are composed in two different styles, 
known as "run on" and "displayed." A run-on adver- 
tisement is set like a common paragraph, except that 
it is begun with a 2-line letter, which usually occupies the 
depth of the first and second lines; that the first line is set 
up in a larger type than the body, and that part of this line 
is in capitals. Other parts, to which particular attention is 
desired, are also set up in capitals. In regard to this kind 
of aavertisement no special instructions are needed. The 
sizer must nemi that canals must slay lo 

© the style of the 
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Practice varies much in reference to this point. Initials 
which correspond in body to two lines of the type used are 
called “drop letters.” The first line may be in bourgeois 
and the rest of the advertisement in minion, or brevier and 
nonpareil. This will be prescribed by the style of the paper. 
If an initial letter in the first line is made to stand up by 
being justified at the bottom of the face instead of at the 
top, it is said to be a “cock-up” letter. 

“Displayed” advertisements are those in which the 
matter is spread out into a number of lines, so disposed 
as to give them unusual prominence. Many of these 
advertisements are written and their style is arranged by 
experts, and oftentimes large advertisers have their own 
distinctive style. In these cases it is not unusual for the 
composition to be done by job printers and stereos or 
electros supplied for insertion in newspapers. The com- 
position of such advertisements really belongs to job work. 

Special news figures and fractions are supplied by the 
founders. They are, in proportion to their body, extra 
distinct, and the figures and fractions are properly cast to 
en thickness, and have a nick at the back like small caps. 
Sloping fractions, however, are cast to the em body. 

For the purpose of distinguishing the respective com- 
position of the different hands, “galley slugs” of type metal 
or brass are made, on long primer or pica body. They are 
like very wide rules, thick side up, and on each is cast a 
letter or figure. They are of the width of the column, and 
being dropped in, print with the matter, obviating the 
necessity of the reader marking the proof with the name of 
the compositor. Of course they are removed when the 
matter is made up. 

Weekly Newspaper Work.—A few more of the peculi- 
arities of newswork will be exemplified in the following 
outline of the manner adopted for setting up a weekly paper. 


VOL. I. 27 
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We must pass over the literary and editorial part of the 
staff. The former may consist of regular contributors, re- 
porters, and the leaderwriters; the latter of the editor, who 
decides upon the articles that are to be inserted; and the 
sub-editor, who compiles the miscellaneous columns, selects 
the "padding," and carefully reads over the whole paper, 
partly to see that nothing is inserted that is inconsistent 
with the policy of the paper, and partly in order that nothing 
may be inserted twice over, or in a form that is opposed to 
the general make-up of the journal. The editor and sub- 
editor supply the printing office with the "copy," which 
usually is marked at the head with the name of the type in 
which it is to be composed, and generally at the end is placed 
the name of the contributor, or a mark settling his identity, 
in order that he may be known subsequently should such be 
necessary. The sub-editor also marks the copy with the 
heading under which the matter is to appear in the paper, 
such as “Home,” “Foreign,” “Miscellaneous,” etc. With 
these indications upon it the copy comes into the printing 
office. 

A newspaper office is generally superintended by an 
overseer who is called “the printer.’ It is he who is 
called upon to meet the editor or sub-editor, afford them 
explanations and information of the state of the work, and 
receive the instructions which his subordinates are expected 
to follow. The printer is responsible for the safe custody 
and due return of the copy, for getting the paper to press 
in time, and is called upon to check the accounts of the 
compositors, to make up the bill for the work as a whole, 
and sometimes to pay the hands individually. He must 
be А шал of perfect steadiness, judgment, coolness, and 
decisiveness ; and although he does not set up himself, he 


1 Matter inserted rather to make up quantity 


than b i 
merit is called “ padding.”' UC CASEI EE 
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should know all about the work, and be able to take a share 
in it on an emergency. 

The description which follows assumes that the office 
is one in which all the composition is done by hand, but 
there would be very little difference in the routine if com- 
posing machines were used. 

When the copy arrives, it is taken in hand by the printer, 
who first of all divides it into "takes" or short portions, 
distributing these amongst the various compositors. A take 
usually consists of a little more than a stickful of matter, 
but it varies sometimes; for if a new paragraph occurs it is 
not overlooked. These takes are carefully numbered, and a 
list is kept of the compositors who take the several pieces. 
It is not usual to select the matter for any man, and each 
receives what copy is uppermost on the printer’s desk; but 
if there is any “fat”' which occurs regularly, it is given out 
to different men in rotation, as far as possible. This is 
especially the case where there is a column, such as poetry, 
which goes in every week. 

The compositor who has the first take of any article is 
expected to get out a galley for his own and his successors’ 
matter. At the head a "direction line" is placed. This is 
set up in type, and is pulled along with the matter up to the 
time when that is made up into the forme, but it is then left 
out. [tisaline indicating as concisely as possible the section 
of the journal under which the matter is to appear—as 
“Home,” “Foreign,” “Colonial,” etc., and is chiefly a guide 
to the maker-up. If an article extends over a galley, a second 
but shortened direction line must be inserted at the head of 
the second galley. For these lines compositors do not 
charge; hence they are generally kept standing if possible. 


!'" Fat" is copy on which, by reason of whites, etc., the com- 


positor can earn his money easily. Solid setting, on the contrary, is 


said to be ''lean.'' 
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Besides the subject of the matter, the direction line should 
indicate the number of the galley, if there are more than one 
galley devoted to that kind of matter, as Home 1,” " Home 
2," “Ноте 3," and so on. It will sometimes happen that 
a variety of short takes belonging to different sections have 
to be laid down on one galley. In such a case each will have 
its own proper direction line. 

As each man finishes his portion of copy he empties his 
matter on the proper galley, in correct order. Thus, if he 
who has No. 5 piece finds that No. 4 is not on the galley, he 
leaves a space for it. The man who has the last piece of 
copy, or he whose take fills the galley, pushes up all the 
matter close together and then puts a sidestick to it and 
locks it up. The pulling or proving of the galleys (which is 
done at a galley press) is undertaken by the different com- 
positors in rotation, and it is the duty of the compositor who 
locks up the galley to ascertain ^who is in the pull," i.e., 
whose turn it is to pull it, the turn being kept in rotation 
by means of a piece of wood furniture, with the word “pull” 
plainly printed on it, being passed from one to the other 
round the 'ship. Two proofs are pulled—one to go to the 
reader, the other to be retained by the printer. 

Every compositor is required, under a penalty for neglect, 
which is rigorously enforced, to write his name on the piece 
of copy which he composes, unless name-slugs are used. 
These pieces of copy, after the take is finished and emptied 
on the galley, are spiked, or stuck on a special nail on the 
random or wall numbered to agree with the galley number. 
The compositor who pulls the galley has to collect these 
different pieces of copy and arrange them in order. He 
must be sure that n0 pieces are missing; if any are not to 
be found, immediate notice must be given to the overscer. 


He then rolls up the copy inside the proof (writing his name 
on the latter, at the bottom, in pencil), and pl 


5 ! aces the bundle 
in some place near the printer's desk 


which has been 
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previously arranged for, and whence it will be carried by 
the reading boy to the closet in order to be read. 

The reader not only marks all the errors in the proof that 
he may discern, but writes on it the names of the different 
compositors who have set the matter, indicating exactly 
where each began and left off. Having signed the proof, 
iœ. written at the top of the matter his initials, the date, 
and the word " First," he sends it to the compositor whose 
name appears first in order, and this compositor does his 
own corrections, and then passes on the proof to the man 
who is next in order. In this way each man corrects his 
own matter. If, however, there are only three marks or 
less, there is "no pass"—that is to say, the compositor who 
has the galley does them, instead of passing it on to the one 
who sets up the matter. The reader meanwhile keeps the 
several pieces of copy. 

When all the galley is corrected, two more proofs, called 
“revises,” are pulled—one for the editor, the other for the 
printer. If the contributor or author also has to read the 
matter, it involves the pulling of a third revise. To dis- 
tinguish the revises from first proofs, the reader marks on 
the head of them in ink the letter R. 

The galleys of matter are kept on shelves or in racks, 
which are generally labelled with the kind of matter that 
is to be laid down there—whether “Home,” “Foreign,” 
“Colonial,” etc. This is done in order that the maker-up 
may know, without searching, where each kind of matter is 
to be found. On a separate galley are kept all the head- 
lines which stand from week to week, duly arranged in order. 
The dates are all altered together, as are the folios, before 
the pages are made up. This is a most important regulation, 
for there is nothing so easy, and few things more annoying, 
than to have a wrong line, date, or folio at the head of a 
page. The galley containing the head-lines should be pulled 


as though it were new matter, and the correctness of the 
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date and the sequence of the folios carefully scrutinised. 
In this way time is saved and danger of mistakes minimised. 

When there are many standing lines in a paper, they also 
may be kept on one galley, specially reserved for that purpose. 
They should be arranged in proper alphabetical order. 

The revises are sent by the reader to the printer, and by 
him given to the men to be corrected, after which clean 
proofs are pulled and forwarded to the editor or sub-editor. 
In some offices a bag is provided for the messenger, and 
there are two keys for it, one being kept by the printer, the 
other by the editor or someone authorised by him. The 
messenger receives the bag locked, and so delivers it to the 
proper recipient, and returns the bag in a similar condition; 
and thus all chances of the copy or proofs being tampered 
with are avoided. 

As soon as the editor has returned his revises and 
specified the contents of the forthcoming number, 
“making-up” is proceeded with. It is customary for the 
printer to supply the editor with a statement of the matter 
composed, showing the titles of the different articles and 
the space they will occupy, in columns, and eighths, or 
fourths, and the editor marks on this the articles that he 
desires to appear; otherwise the return of a proof duly 
corrected and initialled by the editor is a sufficient 
to the printer to include such matter in the make-up. 
Whatever alterations or corrections are marked in the 
editor's proofs are done in the galley before the matter 15 
made up into pages. If these marks are very heavy, or 
involve much over-running, or include much new matter, it 
is best to have another revise pulled and compared with 
the editor's proof by the reader. 

Making up is done by certain selected men w 
very quick at the operation or h 
the paper and its arrangement. 
taken to the proof-press, whe 


authority 
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matter being then transferred to the imposing stone. It is 
usual for the editor or sub-editor to read the pages, and 
important alterations are sometimes made at this stage. 
In any case the pages are finally “read for press” by the 
reader. This reading includes both “tracing” and 
“revising,” that is to say, examining that all the different 
“takes” and galleys are properly made-up, and ascertaining 
that nothing is omitted or misplaced, and also examining 
whether all the editor's or author's marks on the galley 
slips have been duly attended to. The reader further 
observes whether the head-lines, dates, folios, etc., are 
correctly placed; and whether there are any glaring 
blemishes of workmanship, such as wrong division rules, 
bad spacing between articles and paragraphs, etc. The 
proofs of the pages are then given to the printer, who has 
all the marks attended to. The pages are now imposed, 
locked up, and sent to press. In some offices there is a 
machine reviser, who gives the whole paper a comprehensive 
“look over" before the impression is actually worked off. 

A journal of the kind indicated is, in London, generally 
printed off on Thursday night or very early on Friday 
morning, in order that copies may be supplied to the trade 
about the afternoon of the same day, and that the country 
dealers may have them by Saturday morning. The hours 
of working are arranged as follows: On Monday the 
compositors are engaged in distributing: getting their cases 
filled for the work which is to come. If there are any 
proofs to “go out," that is, to be sent to the authors or 
editor that evening, the copy is given out and composed, 
otherwise no copy is taken up this day. On Tuesday the 
work of composition begins in earnest, and on Wednesday 
itis continued. On this second day as much as possible is 
got up, and the men stay an hour or two overtime for that 
purpose. Thursday is the great day, and that on which the 
“rush” of work happens. Sometimes only a quarter of an 
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hour is allowed for dinner, and the same for tea. The work, 
of course, goes on until it is finished, and composition is 
sometimes continued until one or two o'clock on Friday 
morning. As a rule, however, this is avoided. About tea- 
time on "Thursday evening the making-up of the pages is 
begun. This work is done “on time," that is to say, the 
compositors are not paid at piece prices, but by the hour. 
The authors’ and editor's corrections, alterations, etc., are 


eA A a 


also done on time, as they could not be charged in any 
other way. 

Daily Newspaper Work.—The system of getting up a 
large morning paper differs little in the main from that 
appertaining to a weekly. What chiefly distinguishes the 
work, however, is the “rush” with which nearly everything 
i is done. 


The number of persons engaged in bringing out an 

ordinary eight-page daily paper is really astonishing to the 

| uninitiated. There are, for instance, the manager, the 
f editor-in-chief, the sub-editor and his assistants, leader- 
i writers, foreign correspondents (resident and special, as 
E many as twenty or more), critics (music, art, and drama), 
reporters (Parliamentary, police court, sporting, and others) 
18 advertisement manager, canvassers, a 


ЕЛ 
ind clerks, publisher 
and assistants (packers, folders, counters, etc.), printer (head 


of the composing department), readers and copy-holders, 
linotypers or other composing-machine Operators, com- 
positors, foundrymen (stereotypers), proof-puller, machine- 
minders, engineers, messengers, and others—totalling up 
three hundred men or more, and this without reckoning the 
host of casual reporters, or " penny-a-liners," 

The number of compositors and com 
operators engaged on a morning paper differs, of course, 
with the size of the journal and with the number of lino- 
types or composing machines employed, for one of these 
machines will do the work of sey al hand compositors. 


posing-machine 
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There are, however, seldom fewer than twenty. “Copy” 
time also differs in the various offices, in some the hour 
being fixed at half-past five, and in others 


as late as seven. 
Very few descriptions of type are used in a daily newspaper, 
those usually employed being bourgeois (leaded) for leaders, 
special articles, foreign telegrams, and similar important 
news; minion for general news, such as Parliamentary 
debates, reports of meetings, police courts, ete.; nonpareil 
or ruby for sporting, markets, shipping, etc.; and ruby for 
advertisements. 

When "Copy!" is called each man in his turn goes for 
his take, and when this is finished, practically the same 
routine is gone through as that described in the weekly 
paper portion of this chapter. The "copy" is thrown 
indiscriminately into a receptacle, whence it is frequently 
gathered by a lad who superintends the “copy-board.” 
This youth arranges the copy according to folios, keeping, 
of course, each article separate; and when the proof is 
pulled it is his duty to cut the pull in halves, place the exact 
amount of copy in each half, and let the readers have the 
matter. 

The first copy usually given out is the advertisements, for 
the “ad.” pages are those which go first into the foundry. 
When these are all set, then anything that is “going” is 
given out, such as leaders, pars., shipping, and, їп fact, 
any general news. It is always the printer's aim to get as 
much as possible "up" in the early part of the night, to be 
prepared for contingencies; for upon a morning paper it is 
always the unexpected that happens. The “ads.” are made 
up in a room specially set apart for the purpose, апа over: 
seered by the "advertisement printer.” Here the good 
ads." are kept standing in galleys and on randoms, to the 
extent of hundreds of columns. The printer here has a 
deputy and several assistants, who make the needful altera- 
tions in the standing “ads.” The first advertisement page, 
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that with the title in it, is due in the foundry about twelve 
o'clock; the next, the back page, about half an hour later: 
while the third is ready for casting about one. This page 
may be all "ads," or a mixture of “ads.” and news; but 
it is usually the former. The first news page reaches the 
foundry, which is always only a short remove from the 
composing room, shortly after one o'clock, and the others 
follow in more or less quick succession until the whole are 


cast. 
i In the early part of the night matters are pretty quiet, and 
all goes along smoothly. Indeed, strangers, who know 
nothing of the business, have been heard to remark how 
wonderful it is that such a number of men can do their 
work with so little noise. The time for "rush," however, 
comes with the "small hours." Often one or more great 
statesmen will be addressing meetings in different parts of 
the country, and their lengthy speeches are telegraphed up 
үч to London, coming into the editorial department from the 
i post office in single folios. They are hastily sub-edited, 
| “boiled down” if necessary, and hurried into the composing 
room. Here the copy is given out in short takes—takes of 
three lines, and make even, have occurred, though this is a 
4 rare event—and is “rushed” up by the compositors. The 
man who is “in the opening,” that is, prevents the galley 
from being pulled owing to his take not being dropped, has 
little peace of mind till his matter is on the galley. 


“Printers,” 
with the dread of losing the newsp 


aper trains (which wait 
for no man), and perhaps a hauling over the coals by the 
manager, occasionally say things which in less excited 
moments they would never dream of. Indeed, the writer 
of these lines knows more than one printer who, until worked 
up to boiling point by, perhaps, backward sub-editors, dilatory 
“comps.,” and, more than all, the advancing hour, are 
among the most gentle-mannered, kind-hearted, and best- 
natured of men. The paper to Press, however, your excited 
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printer will wash his face and hands, and the same soap 
and water will clear away all remnants of his previous bad 
temper. 

Now, a compositor, say, takes the first folio of an article. 
The printer tells him the type it is to be set in, and he will 
pass it on in this fashion. The compositor who takes folio 
2 calls out “No. 12” The man who has this take answers 
"Here! Fashions, bourgeois." If folio 2 does not com- 
mence a break the man who has that take calls out to him 
who has No. 1, "End сусп!” This system of signalling goes 
on through the article. 

When sufficient matter has been dropped to make a pull, 
the printer or his deputy calls out “Galley to pull!” and the 


man who is “next in pull” answers, “Coming up, sir!” leaves 
his frame for the random, places a sidestick, quoins up 
the galley, and delivers it to the proof-puller, who takes 
impressions for the reader, and, in some offices, for the 
sub-editors, though this system of letting the editors have 
“rough” proofs is a decided mistake. When the galley is 
given to the proof-puller the compositor then has nothing 
more to do with it till the proof comes out from the reading 
department. The man whose name is first on the proof 
finds the galley and corrects his take, and also his neigh- 
bour’s take if there are not more than three literals in it; 
but if the errors exceed this number he then passes it on 
to the man who set the second take, and so on. Should 
it be late in the morning, he is helped in the correction by 
one or more of the “stone hands," or men on time. The 
salary of a “printer” ranges from £5 per week; and the 
wages of a swift compositor or a linotype operator, during a 
busy week, will reach £4 and over. The time hands’ wages 
average about £4. 

The number of readers, as of compositors, differs in 
many offices. An eight-page paper usually necessitates the 
services of seven readers, a first proof reviser, and a press 
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reviser. The more readers there are in an office the more 
correct, of course, the paper goes to press. lt is a mistake 
to “starve” the reading department. Where a reading 
staff is small, there is time for only one reading; and 
occasionally, when time presses, a skim for literals and to 
“see that it reads” is all that can be done. Sometimes, for 
the country edition—although this is very rare—matter is 
made up only partially corrected. The professional reader 
of these lines may raise his eyebrows at this; but were he 
j in the position of printer of a morning paper, with his 
responsibilities, he would do exactly the same. The readers 
commence their work usually half an hour after the 
compositors have taken copy, and finish with that day’s 
i issue, as a rule, about half-past two. Often "ads." are sent 
in for proofs prior to insertion, and these are put into type 
| when the composition for that day's paper is completed. 
i Upon some papers the readers are permitted to alter a 

| palpably wrong sentence; this alteration they "ring," ie., 
jd they enclose the mark in a circular line, and the compositor 
4 correcting the galley charges at the rate of three lines for a 
ў "ringer"—though not for each one. If "ringers" are 
many, the corrector charges so many lines “time.” Upon 
other papers the rule is for the reader to follow copy and 

query” to the editor or the sub-editor. The copy-holders 
to morning paper readers are men, not boys. When the 
compositor has corrected the reader's marks, a revise is 
pulled and sent in to the reviser. On leaving the latter 
official it is taken into the composing room, and what marks 
are upon it are attended to. Often these have to be altered 
in the forme, which is already made up. 

The page being made up, it is sent into the foundry. 
Here a mould Is taken, from which the plates—shaped in 
a half-circle for the rotary machines—are cast, which, when 
they have gone through the processes of picking, 
chipping, etc., are lowered into the machine 1 


trimming, 
room. Here, 
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as soon as each machine has its complete set, the striker is 
pulled, and instantly the completely printed papers begin to 
descend the tapes at the rate of more than 200 a minute. 
Many consignments of newspapers are despatched to the 
provinces by special motor vehicles. The ordinary early 
morning newspaper trains start from the various termini at 
about four o'clock, and in order that these trains may be 
caught it is essential that the last forme should be in the 
foundry and cast by a little after two, so that one or more 
of the machines may start at 2.15. The casting of a plate 
takes an incredibly short time. Instances are frequent 
when only ten minutes have elapsed from the receipt of the 
forme in the foundry to the placing of the plate on the 
machine. 

The paper from which the journals are printed is wound 
upon a reel, and is one continuous sheet of from five to 
seven miles in length, and averaging about six hundred- 
weight. This reel is attached to one end of the machine 
and unrolls itself as the press revolves. Folding mechanism 
is an adjunct to the presses in most offices, with, in addition, 
automatic counters; and these effect a considerable saving 
of labour. The counters shift backwards or forwards every 
time a quire has come from the machine; hence any person 
requiring that number of papers can pick them up without 
the need of counting. 

So soon as one or more of the machines have commenced 
printing, the papers are removed and taken into a part of 
the building where lads place them in wrappers for posting, 
as the mail bags must be deposited at the General Post 
Office by 4.15 А.м. When a sufficient number has been 
supplied for postal purposes—and by this time all the 
machines are hard at work—piles of the papers are carried 
into the publishing office, where they are tied up in bundles 
of a certain number of quires for the large wholesale agents, 
such as Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, who in their turn 
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supply miscellaneous parcels of newspapers to the country 
shopkeepers, which parcels go by the early morning trains. 
At five o'clock, or a little later, the general publishing 
begins. 

Although the methods above described appertain chiefly 
to one particular office, the specification of which is not 
necessary, only in few particulars do they differ from those 
in vogue at other morning paper offices. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Јов Worx Composirion.'—Its Importance—Classification of Jobs— 
Two Sub-divisions or Classes of Work—Ordinary or Commercial 
and Artistic. 


Тн job work section of the Art of Printing is now considered 
as the most important from the compositor's point of view. 
Newspaper and also many classes of book composition can 
be successfully achieved by mechanical operation ; but job 
work, with its many measures, types, and ornaments, and 
varied nature, provides scope for taste, good judgment, and 
craft proficiency; for these mechanism has hitherto not 
supplied—except to a very limited extent—an acceptable 
substitute. 

Present day job work 
or ordinary aspect—cannot be identified with that of twenty- 
five years ago. Enterprise and the reproduction by process 
of the work of both artist and photographer have greatly 
altered its style during recent years. Perhaps the tendency 
of these agencies would be better indicated if we say that 
the scope of job work has been broadened by the addition 
of an artistic section. Modern type-founding enterprise has 
given the job printer of to-day a range in elegant type faces 
and embellishments—on a systematised basis—that offers 
him opportunity of making his display tasteful, effective, and 
technically accurate. Process reproduction places at the 
job printer's disposal the creations of the artist in design, 
by properly utilising which the printer is still further enabled 
to meet the requirements of modern artistic taste. 


except in its strictly commercial 


1 Chapters xxxviii. to XLII. are by Mr. Geo. Joyner, author of “Fine 


Printing,’’ and holder of prizes for fine work. 
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There is also a much broader and freer treatment in 
typographical display generally than existed formerly. Not 
exactly in fundamental principle, but in manner. Display 
composition, as always, still has one prime object—the 
conveying a message; and the reason that display is called 
into operation is that that message should be given with due 
regard to the relative importance of the items constituting 
it. To present this message in the severest possible manner 
by straight lines of varied types, condensed or sprawling as 
necessitated by the quantity of words, is no longer held to 
be the best form of typographical display for every purpose. 
As we shall show by example, the chief item of a job 
arranged in two or three short lines—otherwise, "grouped" 
—will give not only a more forceful expression, but, being 
less stiff, a more artistic appearance. 

Classification of Job Work.—Without laying down 
any hard and fast lines, we may roughly distinguish between 
the following varieties :— 


1. Posters. 5. Cards. 

2. Show-bills. 6. Blank forms. 

3. Hand-bills. 7. Labels. 

4. Circulars. 8. Pamphlets and Booklets. 


9. Programmes and Menus. 


10. Magazine and General Advertisement 
Display. 


Posters are large printed sheets intended to be posted on 


walls, and to be'read by passers-by, sometimes at a con- 


siderable distance. They are also called broadsides, placards, 


and bills. The chief descriptions are: Proclamations, official 
, 


regulations, auction bills; sermon, bazaar, lecture, theatre 
, , 


and meeting notices; tradesmen's bills; contents bills, 
and found bills. 

Show-bills and Window- 
posters, and are 


lost 


bills are smaller and neater than 
used for exhibition їп shop-windows, inside 
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buildings, and in other places where the reader is com- 
paratively close to them. 

Hand-bills are a smaller kind of show-bills, intended to be 
distributed by hand into the hands of the reader, and there- 
fore not requiring the large type necessary to attract attention 
in the case of the other two. They may be said to include 
play-bills, notices of meetings, lectures, entertainments, and 
so on, and general trade advertisements. 

Circulars are a neater kind of hand-bills, intended for 
distribution through the post or otherwise, and generally 
under cover of an envelope. There are professional, com- 
mercial, and trading circulars, prospectuses of companies, 
price-lists, notices of removal, of opening of new premises, 
of partnerships formed and dissolved, and many others. 

Cards derive their name from the material they are 
printed on—that is to say, cardboard or pasteboard, cut up 
in single cards. Among the descriptions of card printing 
are visiting and address cards, invitation and at-home cards, 
ball programmes, tradesmen’s cards, admission tickets, 
direction cards, calendar and time-table cards, menu cards, 
membership cards, pence and contribution cards, and me- 
morial cards. 

Blank Forms include a great variety of printed matter 
which is intended to be completed in writing, such as 
cheques, letter and invoice headings, allotment certificates, 
memorandums—in fact, all kinds of forms which require 
filling up for special use. 

Labels are small forms intended to be affixed to goods; 
they are either entirely printed, like the labels on pen and 
match boxes, or are small blank forms in which part of the 
reading matter has to be supplied by the pen. 

Pamphlets and Booklets may generally be defined as small 
books of not more than one sheet, with or without a cover. 
Pamphlets, however, often run into three or four sheets; 


VOL, I. 28 
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and perhaps they are better described as small unbound 
books, or what in France are known as brochures. Booklets, 
in many cases, range to smaller sizes than pamphlets, 


upright and oblong 16mo of either royal, demy, or large 


{ post being in most common use. For our present purpose 
1 we may include among this kind of work—catalogues: as 
P commercial, real estate, produce, furniture, booksellers’ 
i | catalogues, almanacks, etc. 
i A Programmes and Menus are printed in various styles, 
| | sometimes on paper and sometimes on card. 
m Advertisement Display.—This is always for spaces of 
11 given dimensions. The space may be for an eighth, a 
i quarter, half, or whole column, single or double, to a whole 


Kann: 


page of a newspaper; or rising from an eighth of a page 
single column tọ a whole or even a double page of a 


periodical. In апу case, the space the advertisement is to’ 


pi take would be expressed either in pica ems or in inches. 
a Sizes of Jobs.—It will be seen that several of the dis- 
$ . C ` . . . ғ . 
1 tinctions in the preceding list turn on the size of the job; 


for instance, the difference between a poster and a show-bill. 
It is highly necessary that the jobbing printer should under- 
stand the exact dimensions of all the different kinds of 
printing and writing paper upon which he may be called on 
to work; and for two reasons:— 

1. If the job is required to be done to the same size as 
а given specimen or to some size named, the pr 
know how that size is to be obtained by 
the regular dimensions. 


2. If the size of the job be not specified beforehand, the 
printer has to determine it, and in determining the size, he 
has to avoid waste in cutting up the paper. 

It has already been stated that whenever possible every 
job must be done to some regular size. The size may be 
that of the sheet—that is, broadside; or it may be that of 


inter must 
cutting up sheets of 
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folio, or of some part of the sheet, as a quarter or an eighth; 
but it should be an equal aliquot part, a portion of which a 
certain number will make a complete sheet. 

There are so many varieties in the dimensions of papers 
that almost any size may be obtained by sub-division. A list 
of the regular sizes of papers was given in Chapter III. 
| Sub-division of Job Work.—It is usual for job work to 

be subdivided into 


(a) Ordinary or Commercial Work. 


| 

t 

| (b) Artistic Work. 

| What is Ordinary or Commercial Job Work?—It would 
| not be an easy thing to say where commercial work ends and 


artistic work begins. Commercial work is not comprehended 
in job composition for commercial subjects. Oftentimes 
artistic typography enters into the realm of commerce. 
| Artistic work is of value to the man of business. But if the 
| term “Ordinary or Commercial Job Composition” be ас- 
| cepted as applying to all job work of simple, plain type 
| treatment for usual stock sizes of card and paper, ап 
| understandable definition is reached. It is work treated 
| in the ordinary conventional way. 

What is Artistic Job Composition?—Work not necessarily 
| ornamental, not necessarily plain. The idea, appropriate or 
' original, successfully carried out, is perhaps as good a defini- 
| tion of artistic job work as one needs. The idea may be 
in the arrangement of the display, or in the tasteful and 
appropriate application of the types and the work of the 
artist; in the colouring; or in the size and quality of the 
material. Any one or a combination of these things may 
result in artistic typographical effect. 

Further, àn artistic piece of typography can be achieved 
without the use of type of ornamental design, or of em- 
bellishment of any kind. Mere ornament does not constitute 
art. Fancy types and ornaments do not constitute artistic 
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typography. But display composition that indicates genius 
in arrangement, taste in the selection of material—whether 
it be plain or ornamental—and technical ability in its 
execution, may safely be designated artistic. 

Apart from technical proficiency—which is indispen- 
sable to successful achievement in either class—the main 
difference between artistic job work and ordinary job work, 
as it affects the compositor, is that the first-named involves 
a design before being executed. Frequently the preparation 
of the strictly typographical portion—as distinguished from 
the selection of size and quality of the material upon 
which the job is to be printed—of the design devolves upon 
the compositor. Hence is open to him a field for the 
exercise of genius in formulating ideas and embodying the 
same in designs (rough they may be), and the cultivation of 
taste in selection from multitudinous type faces, initials, 
and ornaments. 


таптан 


mere rr ытты быч" 
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Јов Work Composition (continued).—The Rules of Display the 
Selection of Types. 


INTELLIGENT display always shows that certain considerations 
or rules have been observed in its production. Generally, 
either ordinary or artistic job work involves ;— 

(1) Fitness. 

(2) Knowledge of the kind of job required. 

(3) The main idea or message. 

(4) Contrast. 

(5) Legibility. 

(8) Proportion. 

(7) Appropriate type selection. 


Fitness.—This is the first consideration and has to be 
decided before setting a line. All manuscript copy for 
display should therefore first be read through. The style of 
job that would be suitable for a Bohemian concert would not 
be appropriate for an ecclesiastical function, for instance. 
Again, a card for business purposes would be treated 
differently from that for a social event, or a scholastic 
circular from that of a displayed business circular. 

The Kind of Job Required.—That is, as to the sort of paper 


or card to be used, and whether the work will be printed in 


black, or in one or more colours. These are facts that govern 


the size, character, and general style of the display. Rough 


or antique surfaces of paper and card will always bear types 
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of medium or full strength of face; while material of smooth 
E finish is in some cases treated with a lighter style of display. 

The Main Idea.—In other words, the message that the job 
is to convey. What is the ruling feature or object of the 
work? Generally in copy for display there are items of 
several degrees of importance, such, for instance, as “What 
it is about," “Where it is," and "When it is"; or "What 
is offered,” “Who offers it," and “The location of the party 
offering;" or in the case of well-known firms the name may 
be the most important feature. But the main idea having 
been duly decided and apportioned, all else should be sub- 
ordinate, each other line being graded in size or force 
according to the relation it bears to the chief feature. 

Contrast.—The general mode is to follow heavy lines with 
light ones; ornamental lines with smaller and plainer ones. 
Contrast is the key to striking effects in display. Force is 
perhaps the most noticeable point to be gained by bringing 
types of heavy and light faces into conjunction; but elegance 
and novelty may be obtained by good contrasts, either of 
quaint type faces with plain, or by judiciously varying the 
sizes of the lines. 

The fourth page of the inset to this section is a practical 
illustration of contrast. lt is an example of "light and 
shade" in display by a combination of light and heavy faced 
types. 

Contrast also applies to the use of lower 
Main lines in lower case show to the best 
trasted with small lines in capitals; and m 
if contrasted with minor matter in low 

Liberal spacing between gr 
contrasts. 


case and capitals. 
advantage if con- 
ain lines in capitals 
er case. 

oups of lines also gives pleasing 


Legibility.—Mostly this is a vital principle. Occ 
quaintness is a desideratum, and then lines in capitals of 
quaint founts are permissible. But even in this exception 
much discretion is involved in obtaining the best results. 


asionally 
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Display can be made illegible by too much ornament as 
well as by the use of too many quaint lines. No desire is 
left to read a word after the eye has been displeased by an 
overdose of flourish and filigree, or a conglomeration of 
ornate type faces. No mere ornament should be allowed 
to interfere with the clearness, force, and perfect readableness 
of a job. When the general design admits of free orna- 
mentation the type portions should be not only more boldly 
treated, so as to catch the eye, but should be in sharp 
contrast by their compactness and legibility. 

As a rule it is safe to repress the tendency to ornament. 
“Do not put into a job all the ornament it will stand” is a 
very good working maxim in regard to the point of making 
display legible. 

Proportion of Display means the relative prominence of 
the different items of an announcement. It can also be 
defined in-this way: Display is called into operation to give 
emphasis to certain points in the wording. If these points 
were all of equal importance there would be no need to 
consider proportion—they would all be treated alike. But 
in nearly all display there are items of varying importance, 
and according to the correct proportion of the secondary 
matter to the first, or that of the third degree to the second, 
and so on, display is of correct relative value. 

In nearly every good piece of display you will find one 
controlling idea that forces itself to the front, behind which 
all the other items are ranged according to their importance. 
In practice, failure to observe this fact will defeat the pur- 
pose of display. The proper treatment for relative value— 
of main lines and the setting back of 


the "bringing out" 
to be 


others subordinate to them—shows the compositor 
possessed of a true sense of proportion. 
Display lines too near of a size produce sameness, and 


thus proper effect is nullified. =o 
In subjecting the less important matter, it is necessary to 
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avoid such minuteness as would render the wording difficult 
to read. Ву simply using small, yet clear-faced types, in 
preference to types so large that they clash with the main 
lines, both readability and proportion are ensured. 

Type Selection.—Appropriate type selection in display 
work is neither a simple nor an insignificant matter. Having 
formed a correct idea of the relative value of the items for 
display, then follows the question of type selection to give 
them good typographical expression. Type selection is so 
largely a matter of taste and circumstance that it could not 
well be confined to “hard and fast” rules; but a few con- 
siderations that obtain in efficient type selection may help 
the compositor in forming correct ideas in this connection. 

The young compositor’s greatest weakness is too much 
affection for quaint and fancy founts. Next to this is the 
fascination in new type, most unsuitable material often 
being selected for no other reason than that it is new. The 
fancy faces and new type craze must be put entirely on one 
side, and an unbiassed judgment brought to bear on the 
matter of selecting faces suitable—or, a 
propriate—to the subject of the work. 

The proximity of different types th 
quaintness is very seldom successful. 
- safe rule never to associate any two or more founts of either 
fantastic or fanciful design. Two or three sizes of one of 
these styles is always sufficient for one job, and if these can 
be intervened with lines in plain type so much the better. 

Lines in quaint caps. seldom pass muster. Sometimes 
a pleasing effect is obtained by selecting caps. of quaint 
character for such words as " Programme," ог “Part L,” or 

London;" but it should only be done in cases where one 
can tell by the merest glance what the word or words should 
be. It is mistaking the Province of typography to саисе опе 
to spell words in order to divine their meaning. If neat and 
severely plain lines of type—like lining sanserif for example— 


t least, not inap- 


at possess a degree of 
It may be taken asa 
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are introduced between lines brought out in type of artistic 
and ornamental character, a very good effect results. The 
association is advantageous to both. The plain lines gain in 
importance by affording contrast and preventing a too ornate 
effect, while the design of the faces mentioned is more 
clearly defined. 

Another notable feature in type selection is the effect to 
be obtained by associating light and heavy faces. In some 
instances work may be best served by selecting faces of light 
calibre; and again some work demands heavy faces. But 
instructions are usually forthcoming when display has to 
be treated in the “all light" or "all heavy” style. A too 
liberal use of light faces will oftentimes render display tame 
and ineffective, just as too many heavy faces will make it 
sombre and gross. In each case contrast is needed. To 
obtain pleasing effect the type selection should give light 
and shade in proportion to the value of the words or 
sentences. 

Excellent examples of light and shade may be obtained by 
associating ordinary body founts with heavy display lines. 
This is pre-eminently a modern style of selection, and one of 
the most successful combinations ever evolved. There is 
scarcely a display face—speaking of the strong ones—that 
the style does not admit. Of the whole range of bold, 
artistic faces, down to homely antiques and sanserifs, none 
looks out of place with either modern or old style body 
founts, or French old style. 

Jenson old style—otherwise Venetian old style—used in 
place of body founts, with bold display lines, is perhaps the 
most perfect combination for readability. The contrast is 
not so marked, as the Jenson face is of medium strength; 
but the effect is telling. : S 

Although the variety of founts is ever сезе аныш 
cannot be said to be consequently more difficult. Nearly all 


display faces—certainly the best faces—are cast in series, 
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some of which are well graded in size; and displaying jobs 
in series is a firmly-established mode. 

We have already said that before composition one requires 
to know whether a job is to be worked in black or colour. 
If for colour, a reason is furnished for selecting founts of 
full and medium strength of face respectively. Generally, 
for work in gold and colour, faces of good strength are 
desirable. 

All kinds of blacks—or old English—are types of distinctive 
character. Their special province is in work of an ecclesi- 
astical nature. They can of course be used to advantage 
in other classes of display; but discretion should be 
exercised so that they are not introduced inappropriately. 
Scripts also have a special province in noteheads, billheads, 
and statements. 

Names, dates, and addresses with numbers should not be 
set in founts having letters or figures that might be miscon- 
strued. — It is in such cases as these that no doubtful letter 
or indistinct figure should be allowed a place. 

If an ornamental design or illustration is to be used, its 


character influences the type selection. Ornamental and 
straggling type faces mar the effect of the graceful and 
flowing productions of the artist in design. The more free 


the design, the more compact should be the type faces. 
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Јов Work Composition (continued).—Ordinary or Commercial Display 
—Memorandum Heads—Billheads or Invoices —Dusiness Cards. 


Ordinary or Commercial Display.—We have defined 
this class of display as work done in the ordinary сопуеп- 
tional way. The chief characteristic in the arrangement of 
lines in ordinary display is that they take a central position; 
that is, all lines not full to measure are centred. Until 
recent years that was practically the only arrangement 
followed in display lines. It was usual to first set the item 
or items of chief importance in full lines of expanded or 
condensed types as necessitated by the number or length of 
words. Then followed the items of less importance in lines 
of varying length, so selected that no two or more should 
clash in length, or be alike in style of face. What may be 
termed “connecting words” (such as “of,” “and,” “the,” 
and so on) were made catch-lines in small capitals. Lower 
case for the principal lines was not deemed correct taste. 

Although in display of central position the old arrangement 
holds good—in that it consists of full, three-quarter, and 
shorter lines, relieved by catch-lines—some of the restrictions 
that formerly hampered the display hand have fortunately 
been cast aside. It is not, for instance, considered absolutely 
necessary to use capitals for the main item; or that the same 
should be a full line; or, again, that it should be contained 
And, further, display: of central position is at 


in one line. 
egard to the number of 


present much less varied in style in г 


faces used. It is no longer necessary to show as many 
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different faces as possible in one job. The best style of 
commercial display results from using a few sizes of one 
series for the leading items, and the small sizes of another 
series for the minor wording. 

The multitudinous kinds of productions that are known as 
jobs render it impracticable to specify them all or to treat 
them all in detail. Practical analysis of certain of the most 
familiar classes of job work will best serve as a key to an 
understanding of the principles observed generally. 

Prior to proceeding to analyse some of the jobs that the 
display compositor is most frequently engaged .upon, it will 
be well to revert to the matters of setting the composing- 
stick and spacing. 

Setting the Composing-stick.—We have already advised 
the use of either pica quads or pica lower-case m's, placed 
sideways, for setting the composing-stick to the required 
width. It is very essential that the learner should follow this 
instruction in commencing job work. Oftentimes an ex- 
perienced job compositor will set his stick to leads; but he 
knows where to discriminate both in the amount of “ play " 
the leads require to prevent "binding" and in the nature of 
thejob. The beginner, if left to follow his own way, invariably 
sets his stick hard to the leads. This, of course, is a mistake, 
and the leads instead of the lines of type getting the side 
grip of the lock-up results in the lines working off their feet 
when the job is being printed. 

Ascertain first of all that the stick is tr 
running the slide up to the head; if they 
the p om Be m’s or pica quads of the required number 
D мз тушь 

: і : rue to gauge it should 
be made so by inserting a piece of paper or card either above 
or below the screw as the discrepancy necessitates. 

The foregoing procedure does not apply when using a 
special point stick. In this class of composing-stick the 


ue to gauge by 
fit closely together, 
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teeth engage in the slots, and the “slide” is clamped at the 
marked point width required. 

Spacing in Display Work.—We may supplement our 
instructions on spacing by saying that the correct principle 
for spacing display lines is the space or spaces amounting to 
the thickness of the average letter of the fount used. This 
term is not always easily comprehended by the young com- 
positor. The following further explanation is therefore 
offered. "The cap. W and the cap. M of most founts are 
broader, and the cap. І and cap. J are narrower, than the 
other letters. The former are too broad and the latter too 
narrow to govern the spacing. So that any of the other 
letters—between the width of which there is not much 
difference—will stand as the average thickness of caps. 
The lower-case letters that would be too wide to be accepted 


as the average thickness are m and w, and those too narrow 
are f, i, j, 1, and t. 

Practically in every instance the letter "E" may be taken 
as the average letter of the fount, whether it be condensed, 
square, or expanded. Thus you should put in the space or 
spaces about equal to the lower-case "e" if a lower-case 
line, or equal to the cap. “Е” if a cap. line. 

Lower-case antique or clarendon lines and paragraphs 
always need at least en quad spacing. 

In display lines always put a little less space after 
commas and full points than in those places where there 
are no points. This applies to all cases where the full 
point denotes a contraction. To give display lines that 
evenness of appearance that is pleasing to the eye involves 
But good spacing is not a time-con- 


careful spacing. { f 
Itis only a matter of applied technical 


suming operation. 
knowledge. 

As regards spacing 
as it is called, little can be s 
judiciously distributed throug 


between the lines, or “whiting out,” 
aid save that plenty of white 
hout is essential to effective 
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display. As was stated in the writer’s “Fine Printing:” 
“No standard can be set up to govern the leading or 
whiting out of job work owing to its diverse nature. To 
regulate the position of the different lines so that they 
appear well balanced and distinct is an art which can only 
be gained by practice and careful observation.” 

What Reprints should Teach.—To the beginner in display 
generally falls a very liberal quantity of reprint jobs. In a 
well-governed office these would offer very valuable object 
lessons to the young compositor. If he notes well the items 
that stand most prominent, and the sizes and styles of the 
types used for those items, he will not get very wide of the 
correct interpretation when left to display similar jobs from 
manuscript. 

There are, unfortunately, two reasons that militate against 
the elementary technical utility of reprint jobs. One is that 
in some offices there are no recognised models as to style for 
certain jobs of the commercial class. Memorandums, bill- 
heads, business cards, or noteheads are treated in such a 
variable manner as to the sizes and styles of types that the 
definite fundamental idea or object of such work is never 
conveyed to the mind of the tyro; neither do they indicate 
to him any limit as to the sizes and styles of types that may 
properly be used in the display of these and similar jobs. 
The other reason is that the learner is apt to regard reprint 
work as exceedingly monotonous and uninteresting. The 
opportunity to distinguish himself in display seems a very 
long time in coming—when it comes, he oftentimes fails 
Completely because he has not sufficiently noted the principles 
contained in the reprint jobs he has had to do to enable him 
to put those principles into practice. 

As will be seen, there may be some y 
without affecting the fundamental 
under consideration. 


S ariations in style 
idea of work of the class 
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Memorandum Heads.—We will take a memorandum of 
the ordinary kind—w wide way of a large post octavo. It may 
be set in a series of sanserif, or it may be in scripts, or there 
may be several faces used; but if it be a correct model, the 
first point to be noted is that the name of the firm is the 
most important item. That is the fundamental idea of a 
memorandum form—the name is always the first point that 
concerns the recipient. The calling and place of business 
are secondary considerations. Yet, it is not an uncommon 
experience to find the calling, or the word " Memorandum," 
or even the address the overpowering item. 

As to the limit in size of type for an octavo memo, it would 
be safe to place it at great primer and eighteen point (3-line 
nonpareil). This is sometimes exceeded in body if scripts or 
types of very light calibre are used; but these do not give 2 
larger average of printed face. Some of the best commercial 
Memorandum headings do not exceed pica or 12-point 
for the name; this, in sanserif, with address, calling, and 
the word “ Memorandum” in smaller sizes of the same series 
— unless a condensed sanserif had to be used on account of 
the length of the firm's designation—with dotted blanks, 
and script or italic for the year figures and the word “То,” 
makes one of the most acceptable headings for commercial 
purposes. The dotted rules should be in exact alignment 
with the type, and the two parts, or sides, accurately made 
up to ensure the usual double thin rules being perfectly 
straight. These are the points that indicate the quality of 
the workmanship. The reason why script or italic is best 
for the year figures and “To” is becaase these types are 
more in harmony with handwriting than types of upright 
design. ear 

A good commercial effect for a memorandum heading is 
also obtained by using two or three sizes Yr script with 
lining sanserif for telegraph or telephone items and minor 
particulars, But whether the foregoing or more varied 
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styles are adopted, all else should be subservient to the 
name. 

Sometimes memorandums are set the narrow way of the 
octavo. In this case the name, calling, and address of the 
firm generally follow in the same order and arrangement as 
a displayed business card. The heading is then followed by 
the date and name blanks. This style, however, does not 
affect the rule we have laid down as to the name being the 
most important feature of the job. 

For a quarto memorandum heading the type limits given 
for an octavo may be slightly exceeded; but it is not 
essential or necessary to take advantage of the larger 
paper. 

Billheads and Invoices.—The leading idea of a billhead 
or invoice is also the name of the firm. In receiving goods 
or looking through a file of invoices it is all that one needs 
for identification. We also find here the same reason for 
using script and italic for the figures after the date blank, 
and for the “М” which usually precedes the name blank. 
For the words “Dr. to" or “Bought of” script was at one 
time very frequently used, perhaps on account of the words 
being supplied in electros by the typefounders. Blacks and 
in some cases a smaller size of the same style as the name 
are now as much in vogue for these items as script. 

The size of the leading line for a billhead 
extent governed by the depth of the heading 
ber of lines; but if the name is in capitals, 
24-point is a very fair average. 


is to some 
and the num- 
2-line pica or 


M Scripts, blacks, Latins, 
sanserifs, and old styles (Roman and italic) will 


furnish all the variety 
billhead or invoice. 

A Statement is usually either large post 8v 
size. So far as composition is concerned 
fundamental idea as a billhead. 


$ ‚ as a rule, 
that is necessary for a commercial 


O or 6to in 
ned, it has the same 
A slight modification in 
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size of type is needed. With this exception the foregoing 
remarks on billheads will hold good. j 

Business Cards.—In a business card we find the chief 
object in the calling. The point of first concern to the 
recipient is the nature of the business of the party present- 
ing it. This is sometimes conveyed by the style under 
which the firm trades; in this case and in those cases 
where firms are pre-eminent in name, the chief object is in 
the designation of the firm, and the calling is secondary. 
Generally, though, the following is the order of importance: 
(1) the calling; (2) the name, (3) the place of business. 

Business cards displayed in the central position style are 
mostly treated in two ways. One is to set the matter so 
that about two ems pica margin is left all round; and the 
other is to allow nearly six ems margin at the top. The 
latter generally results in a superior appearance to that of 
setting full to the card. 

Cards in the ordinary style of display for social and other 
functions can be gauged as to the degree of importance of 
the items by the method of deduction we have laid down in 
No. 3 of the “Rules of Display,” page 437. 

Type faces for cards up to double-small sometimes range 
to as large as 3-line pica or 36-point for the principal item; 
but if type of the size mentioned is used, it should be a 
lower-case line and not heavy in character. For example, 
we will suppose a large card, containing an average amount 
of matter, is to be set; the leading line—or "what it is about” 
— would not be too large in lower case of 30-point Cheltenham 
old style—to mention a widely-known face. “Where it is" 
and “when it is" could go in lower case of the 18-point and 
14-point respectively of the same series. If any of a fourth 
degree, we should use either 12 or 10 point Cheltenham old 
style, and for the minor wording, two or three sizes of lining 
sanserif. These two faces give very good contrast, the 
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Cheltenham old style being moderately light of face, and the 
sanserif fairly strong; and there would be also that com- 
bination of lower case and capitals which is found in all good 
display. 

The result would be a comparatively plain card; but if a 
more ornate appearance was desired you will readily perceive 
that it could be gained by substituting for the Cheltenham 
a more fanciful series 


say, karnac, renaissance, or artist's 
grotesque. 

If a heavier-faced type than the Cheltenham old style 
were used, say, of the Childs or the De Vinne class, 2-line 
pica or 24-point would be quite large enough for the chief 
item, and the second and third items would be graded pro- 
portionately. With heavy-faced main lines, lining Athenian 
or other light-faced type for the minor matter would afford 
the necessary relicf. 

Noteheads and Letterheads.— Between а notehead 
and a letterhead there is no material difference in style of 
treatment, only in size. "The former is invariably the term 
applied to octavo, and the latter to quarto. As a rule, both 
have two measures. The first, or side, measure of a note- 
head contains the name, calling, or other particulars of a 
firm; this is generally set to eight ems. The second measure 
contains the address and date line, set to eighteen ems; a 
piece of 2-em furniture between the two measures makes up 
the total width to twenty-eight ems, 
width for a notehead. 

The measures for a letterhead are 10 and 24 ems respec- 


tively, with 4 or 6 ems between to total 38 or 
best suits the margin to the qu 


which is an average 


40 ems, as 
antity of wording: a small 
amount of matter needs a little more margin than a medium 
quantity. 

Whether the side matter is to be centred exactly opposite 
the matter in the wider measure, or ranged above or below 
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it, is a point for individual decision. То centre the address 
lines opposite the side lines is the arrangement chiefly 
adopted, leaving the date line to fall as it may. 

A few sizes of nonpareil lining sanserif for the side 
matter and script for the address is the most approved 
type selection for noteheads and letterheads of the ordinary 
class. Probably this is owing to its being the nearest 
resemblance of letterpress to lithographic and copperplate 
work for similar purposes. 

For noteheads 2-line script is large enough for the ad- 
dress lines; but in letterheads a 3-line or 4-line script is 
often advantageous. 

Several successful variations in type selection for note- 
heads and letterheads are available to most jobbing com- 
positors; but the selection we have indicated is a safe one 
for the beginner until a more cultivated taste ensures him 
against transgressing the bounds of common-sense by using 
type that is unsuitable in style and size. 

Circulars.—Of all display work probably the circular 
requires most discrimination. No other class of job work 
embraces a larger variety of subject, and none is more 
variable in quantity. Circulars of the ordinary class run 
mostly on two sizes: large post octavo and quarto. Large 
post folio and demy octavo and quarto are more rare than 
the sizes first named. 

Circulars can be broadly classified under three heads: 
(1) Displayed head-line or heading and “гип-оп” body; (2) 
semi-displayed—that is, an item brought out here and there; 
and (3) fully displayed. 

(1) Run on with Head-line.—An octavo or quarto circular 
with displayed head-line or heading does not present much 
difficulty even to the young compositor. Тһе average 
octavo circular is set to 22 ems, and is spaced to a depth of 
from 36 to 38 ems. The measure for an average quarto is 
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38 ems, with a depth of from 48 to 50 ems. In both cases 
a “heavy” circular (that is, one with more than the average 
amount of matter) would exceed these measurements some- 
what; while its opposite, a “light” circular, would be less 
both in width and depth—the larger amount of matter 
requiring less and the smaller amount more margin than the 
average to give them a suitable appearance. 

In the absence of instructions as to the size of type to be 
used for the body of a circular of this class, having set your 
stick to the given measure, you would compose a line of the 
first paragraph of the copy in the type that you deemed most 
likely to suit the quantity of matter, and then counting the 
number of lines in the copy, calculate how many lines it 
would make in the type selected. Having ascertained the 
number of lines, put the corresponding number of ems in 
quads down the galley, and you will have the depth that the 
body lines will make. This will enable you to decide as to 
the leading between lines, or whether a larger or smaller 
size of type than the one tried will be best for the quantity 
of matter. 

The size for the display of the heading is governed by the 
size of the body matter. "The display for a circular the body 
of which is set in brevier (or 8-point) would not, of course, 
be so large as that for one in long primer (or 10-point); 
or one in long primer so large as that for one in pica (or 
12-point). 

(2) Semi-Display.—A semi-displayed circular, as we have 
already pointed out, is one in which items or points of 
importance are displayed between paragraphs generally of 
an ordinary body fount. It is an effective style, and yet one 
that is easily understood. Tt only fails in effect when type 
of too weak a face is selected for the displayed items. Light 
and shade give the best effects in display; and in this class 
of work body founts give what may be called the “light,” so 
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that type having good strength of face is essential for the 
displayed lines. 

The method of procedure may be similar to that set forth 
in the preceding case. That is, cast up the copy to decide 
the size most suitable for the run-on portions, and then set 
the display so as to utilise the space to advantage. It may, 
however, be desirable to obtain special emphasis in the 
display or to use a certain size and style of type, and in 
this event the run-on matter can be made conformable by 
being set according to the space remaining after the display 
has been arranged. 

Many semi-displayed circulars, both octavo and quarto, 
commence with a noteheading arrangement; that is, a 
small side column on the left and a wider measure con- 
taining the address on the right. For these the heading 
should be 4 or 6 ems wider than the body of the circular 
to get a good effect. 

Take, for example, the measures for a large post octavo. 
We have given the total width of a noteheading of this size 
as 28 ems, and for the body of an octavo circular 22 ems, 
and these hold good for the average semi-displayed octavo 
circular. The side column referred to would be 8 ems and the 
address measure 18 ems; 2 ems between the two measures 
gives a width of 28 ems. The body being set to 22 ems 
would require 3-em furniture down each side. 

Following the notehead style of putting the address 
larger than the name and calling, an opportunity is afforded 
in most semi-displayed circulars of judiciously reversing 
this at the foot by bringing out the name larger than the 
address. 

In the class of circular under consideration, the intervening 
display lines are not usually set full to measure. If an item 
is too long to look well in one line, it should take up two 
lines. It is better to turn a word or words over and make 
a second line than to have the line the same width as the 
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body matter. If the display lines are spaced more to the 
right in preference to being centred, say to the extent of 4 
to 6 ems, the appearance is very good. 

(3) Full Display.—With a circular of the fully displayed 
variety the principal item is set first, and the other items 
follow according to their respective importance. Having 
set the principal line, the items of the second and third 
degrees must not be allowed to clash in size and length 
with that line. Unless relieved by two or three intervening 
lines of minor importance, lines of the second and third 
degrees should not be full to the measure, or they would 
clash in length. They must also be in due proportion to 
the main line so that they in no way detract from it. 
Sameness in size is fatal to good effect in diversified 
ordinary display. 

There is oftentimes matter of a fourth or even fifth degree 
of importance in circular display, and these follow in re- 
spective order, the minor matter, such as catch-lines, coming 
last. 

When the whole of the copy has been set, the dividing 
rules and dashes are added where needed for separating 
self-contained items. The length of the rules is determined 
by the length of the line or parts they have to divide. 
Generally they are better if shorter rather than longer 
than the type lines. Unless the circular is very “ open ” 
in style, plain rules are better than elaborate ornamental 
arrangements, as the latter are liable to render th 
portions less readable and effective. 

Display matter should not be set solid. It is a very good 
plan to drop in a couple of leads after each display line, and 
then, when the whole of the matter is set, finally regulate the 
whiting out. 

Journal, Magazi д 
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arrangement before it reaches the compositor. He is also 
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invariably confined to a given area. Telling advertisement, 
however, depends very largely on the compositor's knowledge 
of the force of type and the technical skill with which he 
carries out the idea supplied. It is advisable therefore to 
note the points in well-displayed advertisements whenever 
opportunity offers. 

Proportion is always the most important thing in adver- 
tisement display. To attempt to emphasise every display 
line is generally to court disaster in the matter of effect. 
Some one feature—it may be a catch-word or phrase, or 
the actual subject of the advertisement—should stand out 
strikingly above everything else to obtain distinction for 
each advertisement. Sameness of size is not good in any 
class of display, and especially is it to be avoided in adver- 
tisement display. If nothing appeals spontaneously to the 
eye in an advertisement, it lacks the primary object of 
advertising. We have already explained proportion in dis- 
play in our rules, and its tendency is practically illustrated 
in the display supplement. 

Journal and magazine advertisements are frequently 
limited to the use of a comparatively small range of dis- 
play faces. These rarely include anything of a "fancy" 
character. Quite plain—or at all events easily readable— 
bold faces used in conjunction with ordinary body founts 
give the best results for this class of advertisement. 

Ornament should only be used in an advertisement if 
indicated, and then not in too assertive a way for the 
wording. It is a mistake to think that an advertisement 
in order to be attractive must have a lot of twisted rule, 
and that every available space must be supplied with an 


ornament. ? P 
In cases of more than one advertisement on a page it 1s 
more satisfactory to use a different series of display faces for 


each different advertisement in order to obtain distinction 


for each. 
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Before commencing the composition, study the subject- 
matter thoroughly and acquaint yourself with the important 
features. 

Labels form a very wide field in display, and they are 
diverse in character. The two extremes of the severely 
plain and bold and the neatly ornamental are comprehended 
in this class of work. In the purpose of the label will be 
found the key to its typographical dress. 

A Luggage or Box Label should be both bold and plain. 
Antiques and sanserifs find pre-eminently their right sphere 
here. The figures and characters of these founts leave 
no room for doubt as to what is intended, and perfect 
readability is essential. 

Address Labels, either for paper or manilla, generally 
have at the head or foot the word " From" preceding the 
name. "From" should not be set as large as the name. 
We have seen cases where both have been in the same 
type, as "From John Jones” (in lower case), or “From 
Jons Jones” (in capitals), with the result that at first 
sight “From” looks like part of the name. The recipient 
knows it 18 from some one; the word is therefore implied 
and of little importance. А very good rule is to put the 
word about half the size of the name, and distinctness is 
obtained for both. 

In cases of blanks leave ample room for the writing. 

Chemists’ Labels, Bottle Labels, and Packet Labels, or 
Wrappers, admit of a lighter, more elegant, and more 
ornamental style. Some of these are printed in one, two, 
and more colours or tints. Most labels of this class have 


rule and other borders. In old-established Offices it is not 
unusual to find sets of thick and thin and treble r 
to various sizes and mitred, exclusively for lab 
With more modern plant, rule border 
the various labour-saving sets. 
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skilful handling to get perfect joins; but, having en and em 
quad pieces, they probably offer an advantage in making 
up borders that vary so much in size as those experienced 
in the general run of label work. 

Labels can be made tasteful and attractive in appearance 
with ornament and border, especially in the way of 
horizontal and vertical bands. These, however, should 
not be introduced at the expense of the wording. Mere 
embellishment to the detriment of distinctness and read- 
ability is here, as in all display composition, a mistake. 

For justifying type in shapes and circles thin, medium, or 
thick cardboard (according to the space available) is best 
and quickest if carefully manipulated. Perhaps the one 
drawback to cardboard is its liability to shrinkage when it 
becomes dry after being damped in the washing of the 
forme; but if the justification is firmly done there is little 
danger of the shrinkage being sufficient to allow the con- 
tents of the shape or circle to drop out. 

To set an ordinary circle containing an average amount 
of matter, say, a line of type running round the inside 
and straight lines in the centre, you would take a piece of 
waste commercial card and cut a strip about the depth 


FIG. 1. 
ps c 
FIG. 2. 


of a lead and long enough to go round the inside of the 
circle. Cut the ends diagonally, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
object of this is seen in Fig. 2, which indicates the ends 
of the card in the circle. This method gives you greater 
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freedom in determining the length of the card. Whether 
the opening is a little more or less does not matter: 
provided it is not too great, it is impossible for the type to 
slip through. 

The card in place, the line to go round the circle can be 
set, dropped in—if working on a level surface, like the stone 
—and loosely spaced. This line often consists of two parts, 
such as a name and address, the first part going head of 
type to circle and the second part foot of type to circle. If 
you were working on the frame you would drop in the top 
half of the line only, and then proceed to cut another piece 
of card, in the same way as the first, to go round inside the 
line, dropping in the remainder of the circular line— still 
leaving it incompletely justified—after the inner ring of card 
is in place. 


Set the matter for the centre next, in such lines as a 
rough cast-off of the matter will permit; but neither finally 
justify nor white out until you are sure the lines are in right 
position. The completing spaces in the final justification 
should be between words, and not at the ends of the lines 
next to the card. 


Cheques.—One of the chief points in the composition of 
cheques is the alignment of the rules to type. For example, 
if you have a rule to justify to a word in pica it 
ordinary face, the following would generally result in correct 
alignment: a line of nonpareil quads, a thin lead, the rule, 
and a thick lead. Pica types of bolder face would require 
the thick lead before the rule and the thin lead after it. 
Brevier quads, the rule, and a thick lead are Sometimes 
correct for alignment; but it depends on the type-founder's 
standard. Where accurate alignment is not easy of attain- 
ment it is always best to have the rule rather below than 


above line; but when worling with material on the Point 
System correct alignment is extremely simple. 
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Before composing a cheque, it is well to know whether 
the book will be stabbed or stitched, Cheque books for 
stabbing require more margin at the back than books of 
stitched sections, so that the measures for the forme would 
total about 3 ems less—say, 1 em on the counterfoil and 
2 ems on the tear-off—than the former. 

As a rule, cheques are set rather "full," the object being 
to give as much space as possible for writing purposes. 25 
ems margin top and bottom and 3 ems margin back and 
front is a fair average for an untrimmed large post long 
octavo, to be worked first and third for stitching. Larger 
sizes more and smaller sizes less respectively. The allow- 
ance for trimming at front is a matter of position in 
working. 

The counterfoil is set about half the width of the tear-off 
in the case of cheques for a single perforation. In some 
few instances the two measures are equal; but this is usually 
indicated. With two perforations the tear-offs are in most 
cases set to the same width. 

Cheques for working two or more at once may be set a 
little deeper than the dimensions we have given. As it is 
only necessary to allow for trimming at top and bottom, the 
make-up is regulated accordingly. 

For the division of counterfoil and tear-off, the cheque 
designs of the type-founder look better for ordinary 
commercial cheques and receipts than made-up combina- 
tions of border. The width of the design used should be 
governed by the exigencies of size of book and quantity of 
matter. à 

Italic and script being inclined in the direction of hand- 
writing look well for the words preceding ра 

Auctioneers’ Particulars and Conditions аге regarded 
from different standpoints by London and provincial printers. 
By the former, in too many cases, this 15 considered a Ven 
ordinary class of work, and it is set with little or no taste; 
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by the latter, it is regarded as an opportunity for display 
of the highest merit in the way of well-chosen lines and 
good spacing and whiting-out. A sense of proportion and 
the other points mentioned chiefly mark the difference 
between the two productions; so it does not necessarily 
follow that the composition of the one is done quicker than 
the other. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale are mainly of large ` 


post folio or foolscap folio size, and consist of three pages, 
with endorse and agreement on the fourth page, the 
measures for the two sizes being 46 ems and 38 ems 
respectively. 

In the front page, or title, the points of chief importance 
are the prime object of the sale, the name of the district or 
town in which it is located, the name of the auctioneer, and 
the rental value. The name of the property, or road or 
street in which it is situate, and place and date of sale are 
about of equal import. Having first made—or obtained if 
available—a reglet gauge of the depth of the page, you 
would set the lines in the order given, with a due sense of 
the relation of one to the other, taking care that nothing 
clashes in size with the main items, and drop them on the 
galley in about the position they will occupy in the page. 
Then add the customary rules each side of the auctioneer’s 
name, and you have at once a fair outline of the style of 


the page. Put the reglet gauge down the galley at the end 
of the lines and set the minor matter, 

The compositor almost always has it in his power to 
qualify the principal display by judicious arrangement of 
minor matter. For example, a sentence or paragraph may 
be in one long line or in two or three short lines. 

The main item in the title of well-displayed particulars 
is often set as large as 5-line or 6-line Pica. Types of the 
Latin and Old English faces are mostly favoured for the 
principal line. 
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In page 2, which consists of the particulars proper, the 
display is not difficult. It may consist of one or more lots. 
In either case there would be the chief item of the lot, its 
name, location, rental value, or quantity. These should be 
subservient in size to the types used in the title. Other items 
are brought out in accordance to their value and indication. 

“Conditions of Sale” should match the word “Particulars” 
on the opposite page. Whether the body of the conditions 
is set in brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small pica, or other 
type is decided by the quantity of matter, and whether it is 
preferred that the same should be thin or thick leaded. It 
is generally necessary to cast-off the copy. For method of 
casting-off manuscript, see page 326. 

The “Endorse” falls on the second quarter of the fourth 
page, and is generally a repetition of the principal wording 
of the title. Тһе style of the title in miniature is a very 
good guide to its display. 

The “Agreement” or “Memorandum” takes the lower 
half of the fourth page. Usually it is set in pica italic of 
modern or old style face, as accords with the face of the 
other body founts used in the job. If the head-line is set 
in a size smaller of the same kind of type as used for the 
head-lines of the second and third pages, it is a point in the 
direction of a harmonious whole. 

Where Particulars and Conditions are a frequent out- 
put of the office, it is usual to keep a set in chase. In 
this event, the mode of procedure is to lay up the forme 
on the stone and, having loosened the quoins, lift out 
the lines that cannot be made use of. The new lines are 
set and dropped in place, and the lines that will “work 
in” by altering are duly utilised, as well as the general 
make-up. 

Window-Bills.—It is а comparatively easy stage from 
the foregoing to the composition of a window-bill of crown 


folio, demy folio, or royal folio size. These are the sizes 
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mostly in request; but for fétes, flower shows, and some 
other purposes, the long folio of double crown and double 
demy are not uncommon; the widths of the latter are the 
same as crown folio and demy folio respectively. Window- 
bills are sometimes called show-bills. Reglets for these 
standard sizes are part of the resources of every well- 
appointed office. 

It is usual to set window-bills on the stone. The chase, 
head and side furniture, and side and foot sticks should be 
first arranged in order. 

Proceed with the composition by setting the main item 
of the bill in one or two lines as will best serve. It is 
nece 


ssary to set this first as it governs the size of the 
remainder—it is the “What” of the bill. “Where” and 
“When,” or their equivalents, are the matters of the 
second and third degrees of importance, and follow next. 
Then add the other items in full, three-quarter, or half 
lines in such manner as not to interfere with the perfect 
legibility and prominence of the main lines. If any doubt 
is felt as to the suitability of size of the principal lines, 
they can be put in place and justified after the other 
matter has been set. The beginner frequently avails him- 
self of this plan, until practice and experience render him 
adept in selecting lines. 

Other than the chief points for which arrestive effect is 
desired can be treated in various wavs. 
merely suggestive :— 2 

(1) By arrangement:— 


'THIS WAY is an indication of an 


effective arrangement 
for bringing out a word or words to с 
eye, and then following with the other 
in smaller type. 


The following are 


atch the 
wording 


(2) By underscoring a word or words with single, double, or 
, , 
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treble rules. (3) By a contrast of type face, such as bold 
sanserif italic against ordinary antique or Roman. (4) By 
the introduction of a “black” (that is, bold) index or 
“ 

fist." y 


Posters are variously known as "placards," “broadsides,” 
and "bills." The mode of procedure in the composition of 
posters has been anticipated in the preceding remarks on 
window-bills. In both classes the only exception is in the 
case of a heavy quantity of run-on matter. "This might mean 
that a certain fount of type only would carry the job 
through. In this case you would set the body matter first, 
with a nonpareil or lead between the lines, or solid, according 
to circumstances, and then set the display portion to fit the 
space available. 

For poster and window-bill work the compositor will find 
a knowledge of the dimensions of the various sheets—say, 
from crown folio to quad demy—very useful. These will 
be found on page 29 and should be committed to memory. 
As an illustration of their utility: А double crown is 30 
inches deep. Say the three principal lines are 30, 20, and 
16 line respectively. There are 6 ems to the inch, so that 11 
inches of the space are taken up. Allow 2 inches for the 
top and bottom margins, and it shows that 17 inches are 
available for the remainder of the copy and the whiting-out. 
Mentally calculate the space taken up as you proceed with 
the other. lines, until only the catch lines and other minor 
portions remain to be set. Whether these shall be in great 
primer, or double pica, or 2.]ine English, is usually a matter 
of no concern except to the compositor and the space he 
has available. Knowing the area one has to take up, and 
mentally casting it off as the composition is proceeded with, 
is without doubt the best means of attaining accuracy in 
this class of display. 

A few minutes to read and consider the copy before 
commencing the composition of a poster is generally 
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warranted by the greater accuracy of the result. In the 
end it will often prove a saving of time. 

To obtain a well-balanced poster, the largest line should 
not fall at the top nor below the centre, but about the 
position called the "shoulder"—say, one-fourth or one- 
third down. If the copy has not been constructed to 
allow of this, permission should, if possible, be obtained to 
transpose some of the wording to get a good balance of 
prominent lines. 

Types of bold, easily readable design are, as a rule, best 
for posters, the guiding idea being that the gist of the 
message should be conveyed to the mind at a glance. 
Types of fanciful design, and scripts, and blacks of 
various degrees require handling with considerable discre- 
tion to obtain striking effects in poster work. They are 
out of place in bills containing a large number of display 
lines, especially if the latter are of a widely different 
character. Lines of the types named are invariably 
lower-case lines and show a considerable amount of white 
above and below; and unless the remainder of the bill is 
set so as to ensure a neat and open effect, the result is 
an ugly, irregular appearance. Good effects are obtainable 
from scripts, blacks, and fancy poster founts, if used in 
Series, and an openness corresponding to their style main- 
tained throughout. 

When a poster is made up of several sheets it can be 
planned by laying the sheets on the floor and laying out 
the lines unspaced on the same; or the sheets can be pasted 
together; or chalk marks the size of each sheet, including 
over-lapping, are drawn on the floor, when the whole bill 
may be set and approximately whited out so that a very 
good idea may be formed as to effect, the type afterwards 
being pulled piecemeal at press and pasted on the full-sized 
bill made up of the various sheets. Of course, where floor 
space is limited, as is often the case, the whole thing has 


` 
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to be done by calculation and measurement. In the latter 
case, the principal lines would be selected and the depth 
marked off on the sheet, and also the depth of the minor 


lines and the whiting-out accurately calculated before com- 
mencing the composition proper. 


“ BROAD. 


PIECE OF '' BROAD,"' 


С. BROAD." 


PIECE OF “BROAD,” 


“BROAD.” 


PIECE OF ‘BROAD: 


“ BROAD.” 


PLAN OF AN EIGHT-PAGE POSTER. 


Probably {һе more satisfactory method is that of lay- 
ing the sheets on the floor. Lay the number of sheets 
constituting the poster flush as indicated in the foregoing 
plan. 

The dotted lines represent the edges of the sheet. The 


VOL. I. 30 
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pieces of “broad” furniture reserve the space required for 
pasting over, 4 ems being a very good average for the 
purpose. "Thus, the four left-hand sheets have 4 ems less 
width in type area than the four right-hand sheets; and the 
first, second, and third pairs have 4 ems less depth in type 
area than the fourth pair. Top and bottom margins have 
to be allowed for in the first and fourth pairs respectively. 

After the lines have been put down, the spacing between 
word and line is roughly approximated by reglet, furniture, 
and quotations up to the pieces of “broad” which denote 
the dividing marks of each sheet. At this stage the whole 
should be read by copy, and then the lines of the first sheet 
may be justified in the stick and put in chase on the stone 
in the ordinary way. 

The left-hand sheets do not, of course, require narrower 
reglets than the right-hand sheets. The lines of the former 
are merely "kept in" 4 ems at the ends. 

It frequently happens, however, that in the use of very 
deep letters, say 12, 18, or 30 inches in depth, for the main 
line, one of these letters would fall exactly in the middle of 
the two halves. The line is spaced out accurately to the 
full width, and the central letter is then sawn down the 
dividing line, half being placed in one forme and half in the 
other—the half for the left-hand sheet being placed so as to 
work 4 ems from the edge, while the half in the right-hand 
sheet is imposed so as to work flush with the edge, thus 


allowing the two parts to touch perfectly when pasted up 
on the hoarding. 


With posters of several sheets, it is not usual to lock up 
the whole of the sheets in immediate succession. For 
example, with an eight-sheet poster, in most cases the 
first and second left-hand sheets would be sufficient. As 
each came from the machine after being worked it would 
be utilised for the first and second right-hand sheets, which 
contain the corresponding parts of the lines, The third and 
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fourth left-hand sheets would then follow, to be utilised, in 
like manner, for the third and fourth right-hand sheets. 
This is called having “one forme ready over another.” 
Its application in the case of posters of smaller or larger 
number of sheets is apparent. 

As has been said in one of the trade papers, much may 
be learned by the young compositor himself in studying the 
posters on the hoardings. “There will be no lack of material 
here. Let him note the effect each individual one has on 
his own mind—whether pleasing or otherwise—and the 
reason why; and in a very short time he will be able to 
criticise correctly and without hesitation. Knowing the 
means by which others obtain their effective bits, or the 
pitfalls into which they may have stumbled, when his own 
time comes he will find that the lessons thus learned in 
theory will be valuable in practice.” 

In justifying poster lines, wood type should be spaced 
rather tighter to the measure than metal type. Or, if 
spaced equally, an extra thick lead may be put in lines of 
condensed wood letter, and a thin lead in wood lines of 
wider face, before locking up. All wood lines give more or 
less in width in lock-up, according as they contain many or 
few letters. 

After fitting the bottom quoins with the fingers, remove 
the sidestick and push each line well over to the side 
furniture. This can be most effectually done with the 
shooting-stick and a wooden quoin. The quoin should be 


'. wide enough to reach from the lines to within two or three 


ems of the chase; then insert the end of the shooting-stick 
and use as a lever. This will greatly assist in getting the 
poster to lift, and will make the spaces between words quite 
secure. The process also renders the form less liable to 
spring, and the pressman is not so likely to be troubled 
with rising spaces in working. 
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Jon Work Composition (continued).—Artistic Display—the Need 
for Taste—Grouping—Designing—Display in Series—the Use of 
Process Blocks in. Display Work. 


Orpisary display, as we have demonstrated by analysis, 
is display treated in the ordinary conventional manner. 
No design is required to guide the compositor in ordinary 
display. It is comparatively easy of achievement under the 
principles and rules we have laid down in the foregoing 
section. From year end to year end its characteristics 
may be repeated without deviation of style. But with 
artistic display a plan, or an idea, or some individuality of 
style is involved. In ordinary work, too, the usual stock 
sizes of paper and card are, in the main, adhered to. 
Frequently the plan or idea of an artistic job begins with 
the size, which may be altogether out of the common run. 
Beyond singularity of size, many artistic productions, 
especially in the way of booklets—one of the most favoured 
forms of modern advertisement—disclose little that 
demands special typographical skill. The composition 
and display are in the simplest possible style. Perhaps 
extreme simplicity is the most striking feature. And yet 
it is tasteful in the sense of being full of good taste. A 
well-placed initial, block ornament, or illustration; a width 
and depth of page to give ample margins, and those margins 
arranged on the William Morris principle—that is, the right 
апа left margins are each equal to that between the pages— 
display lines and body type quite plain (certainly readable), 
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and good press work. Those are the chief points. It is 
the “artistic simple” of typography. 

A good commercial display hand has nothing to unlearn 
in essaying artistic display. He will find the fundamental 
principles practically identical. The more prominent 
additional qualifications involved in artistic display are:— 

Taste. 
Ability in effective grouping. 
Facility in preparing rough typographical designs. 

The possession of good typographical taste will take you 
a long way in the matter of artistic display. 

The types, vignettes, initials, borders, and other embellish- 
ments that now enter so largely into this class of display 
are so varied in character that it requires all the taste—the 
word embodies discernment—that you can command or 
can acquire to preserve congruity in display. It is a good 
thing to have so much material, but the wider the range of 
material with which you have to deal, the greater will be 
the need of restraint in selection. So much work that is 
intended to rank as artistic typography is spoiled by the 
introduction of type faces that are good neither in harmony 
nor contrast; type faces that are out of harmony with the 
style of block or blocks used, or by too much ornamentation. 
Taste will keep you from falling into either of these errors. A 
sentence in our " Rules for Display” will here bear repetition: 
“If an ornamental design or illustration is to be used, the 
character of same influences the type selection. Ornamental 
and straggling type faces kill the effect of the graceful and 
flowing productions of the artist in design. The more free 
the design, the more compact should be the type faces." 
` A study of the advertisement pages of high-class trade 
journals will soon give you a fair knowledge of the styles 
and sizes of display types that combine well. 

If you have a tendency to use too great a variety of type 
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faces or styles of ornament in one job, you will need to 
exercise restraint. Generally the different sizes of one 
artistic series is sufficient, in combination with types of plain 
face, for one piece of work. “Display in series” we shall 
have occasion to deal with at a little later stage. 

As we shall see, taste very considerably overlaps the 
other points in artistic display. 

Grouping.—As the term implies, this is a bringing 
together of words or portions of wording into a width less 
than the full measure of the job. "This does not involve 
setting the stick for each different width or group of lines. 
The method is to determine the width, in pica ems or in 
12-point ems, of the respective groups, and in setting the 
first part space to quotations or metal furniture equal to the 
width of the second part. Бог example, the following 
shows a 14-em measure with grouping of 10 and 4 ems 
respectively :— 

Деш: | TON ` 
“Practical 
THE 


Рио 


After the first part has been set and spaced, the quotation 
(or furniture as the case may be) is lifted and the second 
part takes its place. 

One of the great advantages obtained by grouping in 
display is concentration. The principal item of a job, say, 
of three or four words, by being grouped in two or three 
lines in type of average width of face is rendered more 
forceful than it would be if displayed in a single line in 
condensed type. The shorter lines and the broader 
type that one is enabled to use make the 
conformable to the eye. 


style of 
item more 
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Grouping is one of the chief characteristics of artistic 
display. In some instances it is necessary, in order to get a 
successful effect, to change the position of a line or sentence 
in the copy. Before doing this you should be quite sure that 
such liberty with the copy will not be resented. There are 
very few announcements that do not include one or two self- 
contained items, the position of which does not affect the 
gist of the work. So that the transposition of such may 
generally be made to suit the circumstances. The one thing 
to guard against in grouping is that the proper sequence of 
the wording is not endangered. 

To be symmetrical and artistic, grouping should be done, 
to some extent, on a system. It is seldom successful if done 
in a haphazard way. An examination of ineffective grouping 
generally reveals ап absence of plan in the arrangement of 
the lines and spacing. What we may term non-involved 
grouping—that is, lines grouped without surrounding matter 
—as indicated by the following :— 


AND AT 109, 
Southbourne 


Grove, W. 


is not much affected by system in widths. It is only necessary 
to make the words range and avoid very condensed types. 
But with grouping that involves two or more measures, as 
here illustrated :— 


NEW ADDRESS: 
Nine Doors 


5, Bridge Street, > 


Dorthminster, S.W. — 52577 
X 


Station. 
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it is best to adopt, according to the exigencies of the wording, 
either one-fourth, one-third, a half, two-thirds, or three- 
fourths of the whole of a measure; or the nearest to those 
fractions without dividing picas. Which of these degrees 
you will use is governed by the quantity of wording, as 
well as by the manner in which the largeness or smallness 
of the words will allow the matter to fall in order to catch 
the eye; and this, in turn, governs the size and shape of the 
type that will best suit your purpose. 

The above small example illustrates the three-fourths and 
one-fourth arrangement. The full measure is 16 ems; 12 
ems (three-fourths) are taken up by the principal wording, 
and 4 ems (one-fourth) by the minor matter, 

As illustrating the two-thirds and the half arrangement in 
grouping the following will be suggestive :— 


Jones & Higgins, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTERS, 


SILK MERCERS, ETC. 


Here an 18-em measure is used. The name is selected to 
come into about two-thirds of the measure, and the matter 
following to make about one-half, the latter being placed to 
fall central from the end of the name. 

The first page of the inset further illustrates the principle 
of grouping in display. Two lines illustrate the full width of 
the measure, viz., 24 ems, and the various groups are easily 
arranged multiples of that measure. The groups are num- 
bered for reference. Group 1 is set to 18 ems, which 
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Threefold Point 7:7; 


POINT SET 


System Types ж кию 


ARE GUARANTEED TOSAVE 
YOU TIME, LABOUR, AND 
COMPOSING ROOM COSTS 

THE - 


Haddon-Caxton Type Foundry 


is the only Type Foundry in the 
British Empire exclusively employed 
in producing Interchangeable and 
Standardized Types on this method 

4 


IT IS A- FALSE ECONOMY m m 


ECONOMY т 
to buy types because they are cheap, ae NES x 


when they cost you extra labour daily AND WE NART 
to work them efficiently and quickly THE BEST ONLY 
5 


6 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 
SALISBURY 50. 
Example of E 


Grouping 
Display 
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THE REASON WHY 


"Of the making of Books there 


ARE PROFITABLE 


John Haddon & Co., Salisbury Sq., London, Е.С. 


is no end, 


і weariness 
So wrote th of philoso 
phers, on, probably after 


poring with heavy eyes over 
me crabbed manuscript or 
early tome set in those primi 
tive types which still inspire 
much that is good In type 
i isome to the eye 

è old black letters 

Е wearisome to the printer 
the irregular bodles upon 
which they were cast, The 


ADDONS ТҮРЕ$ 


face has been relegated to 
the museum, for “the man 
with а message,” whether 
preacher or pushful pork- 
packer, tells hls story in 
types which “he who runs 
may read.” But how many 
printers there are who are 
suffering to-day because of 
the anachronism foisted 
upon them by the old 
founders who insisted that 
to produce their types upon 
irregular bodies, haphazard 
ine and nondescript set 


was a counsel of perfection, 


HADDON'S TYPES 
ARE ALL DESIGNED 
BY BRITISH ARTISTS 
AND MANUFACTURED 
BY BRITISH LABOUR 


THEY ARREST THE 
EYE,TELLTHEIRTALE 


WITHOUT HALTING, 


ARE UP-TO-DATE IN 
CHARACTER AND ARE 
PRODUCED UPON THE 


THREEFOLD LABOUR 
SAVING PRINCIPLE 
OF STANDARD POINT 
LINE AND POINT SET 
UPON POINT BODY. 


THEY ARE THE MOST 
PROFITABLE TYPES 
UPON THE MARKET, 
FOR THEY WILL SAVE 
THE POCKET, SPARE 
THE PRINTER AND 
SECURE CUSTOMERS 


Example of 
Contrast in 
Туре Faces. 
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i represents three-fourths of the full width. Group 2 is set 
to 6 ems, one-fourth of the full measure, but has a pica-and- 
a-half (18 points) indention on the left-hand side. Groups 
`З and 5 are 16 ems wide, or two-thirds of the full measure; 
while group 4 is 12 ems, or one-half. Group 6 represents 
one-third (8 ems) in setting, but only shows 6 ems of printed 
area, being indented 2 ems (24 points) to separate it from 


] the preceding group. 
p It is not often essential that all the degrees mentioned 


should be embodied in any one piece of work; but the 
example has been specially arranged to indicate the principle 
upon which successful grouping may be achieved without 
undue expenditure of time or labour. 


Grouping also permits the use of type that in shape ac- 
cords with the shape of the paper or card used for the 
work. "That is, for an octavo or quarto oblong page, type of 
\ square or rather extended face would look most appropriate 
for the display lines; and for an upright page—large post or 
demy octavo, for example—type of a slightly condensed face 
is best. In ordinary display, in which the lines are centred 
or full to measure, the use of very condensed and very ex- 


d panded types is sometimes unavoidable, according as it is 
Ü necessary to "get in" or "drive out” certain words to fit a 
1 given space. Neither of these is good from the standpoint 
d of readability, and it is one of the advantages of grouping 


л that both extremes сап be avoided. Ап item set in two lines 
of type of square face is more readable than if set in one line 
‘of very condensed type. And a short word or item is more 
pleasing to the eye if set in square or slightly extended face, 
and placed to the left of the measure, than it would be in 
sprawling letters. 

Spacing between Letters to form Groups.—A quite 
modern phase is to make groups of display lines of equal 
length by spacing more or less widely between letters and 
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words. It is done mostly with capitals of any old style 
series; but other faces and lower-case lines are by no means 
exempt from the treatment. The following is an indication 
of the style: 


ARCHER & SMITH, LID. 


794 & 200 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PARIS. MADRID. BRUSSELS. 


The method is applied in nearly all classes of display, and 
in many instances with pleasing results. To obtain the 
latter, however, it requires resource and discretion in deter- 
mining the question of letter-spacing. It would appear by 
some of the examples one sees that the rule to start and 
finish each line flush must have no exception. Irrespective 
of few letters or few words the line is made full by spacing, 
and the principle of legibility is oftentimes grossly violated. 
In some British and many American productions letter- 
spacing is carried to the point of absurdity. Two, three, 
four, and even more ems are put between letters in order to 


form a group with even ends. Consequently the eye cannot 


focus words so treated, and spelling has to be resorted to. 


MODE EERED MOSTLY 
FOR MALE MEN 


LEATHER CIGAR CASE 


The manner of the above line, “leather cigar case,” indicates 
this absurdity—it is by no means an extreme example—and 


we produce it by way of caution. A more readable form, as 
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well as an improved effect, can in most cases be obtained 
by adopting a second degree of width, as here shown: 


MODELLED MOSTLY 
FOR MALE MEN 


LEATHER CIGAR CASE 


If it is absolutely desirable to conform to the idea of equal 
ends, either centred points or neat fillets that do not 
obscure the wording are less objectionable than excessive 
spacing. It is one of the most valuable of De Vinne's 
maxims “not to divert the attention of the reader from the 
thought of the writer"; and words that have to be spelled 
before their import can be grasped will not only divert but 
probably annoy the reader. 

Designing.—It is universally conceded by those best 
acquainted with the composition of artistic work that time 
spent in making a rough working design is time well and 
economically employed. 

A writer in the Inland Printer gives the following valuable 
advice on the matter of facility with the pencil:— 

“To acquire the desired skill in handling the pencil we need 
not commence in the kindergarten and draw prisms, cubes, 
and circles. Commence by taking every opportunity to copy 
faithfully the outline of the different letters in daily use, 
beginning with those of simple design and progressing to 
the more intricate, By this means a thorough knowledge 
of type design is acquired, and we learn to compare, analyse, 
and classify the type faces, which should be the foundation 
of all education in job work. While drawing the letters 
control over the pencil is attained, and we are able to 
undertake the drawing of ornament. The faithful copying 
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476 DESIGNING ARTISTIC WORK. 


of models quickens our appreciation of symmetry and pro- 
portion, helps us to recognise the beautiful and reject the 
bad, and forms our taste in a proper mould. The artists in 
designing most of the best type ornaments offered to-day 
have been influenced by the art of some one period, and if 
we are but slightly acquainted with the history of ornament 
we shall be able to use type ornaments more intelligently 
than if entirely ignorant in such matters. 

“Now, the object is not to make poor artists but good 
compositors, and drawing is but one of the aids to that 
end. Success in drawing depends upon accurate observation 
and careful examination, qualities most useful to a printer." 

In order to indicate the relation of the rough design to 
the finished job we give a reduced facsimile of a compositor's 
rough sketch on page 2 of the accompanying inset, and the 
completed job on the opposite page. Go with us through 
the preparation of this rough design. 

The copy gave no indication of style. It was written in 
the ordinary way, and the order was for an effective 
memorandum or letter-heading, large post quarto in size. 

“An effective heading." It is possible to obtain this 
without undue elaboration. At one period of "artistic" 
display we might have essayed the interpretation of "effect" 
in piling up a large amount of border or combination 
ornament of many and minute pieces. The work of the 
artist in design has enabled us to obtain effect by more 
simple means. Besides, we have learnt that it was a wrong 
typographical principle to construct ornament to the detri- 
ment of the message or object of the work, hardly to 
mention. its time-consuming attribute. So we select a 
large initial and take a galley-press pull of it. We will 
trim the rough pull and try it for position on a sheet of 
large post quarto. The quantity of matter to precede and 
succeed the initial decides its correct position, and then 
with a touch of paste we stick it down. 
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Our next point is the series of type faces to be used for 
the principal lines. It is a wide heading and our initial is 
of square shape, so it is essential to select a face in due 
proportion. A condensed face would be altogether unsuit- 
able to both. A 2-line face of medium strength will be 
large enough for the class of job, and having decided the 
type we will try, we set the name line and lay it in place on 
the sketch sheet. It does not reach across the full measure, 
and the space remaining suggests grouping the calling to 
follow the name and thus complete the width. We will ink 
the letters “J” (of John) and “О” (first in Gordon) and 
stamp them on the sheet, and then put the line on our 
galley until it is wanted in composition. Before taking the 
line off the sheet, however, we make a pencil dot to show 
its extent. From the two stamped-in letters we roughly 
pencil in the other letters of the name, and also the group 
of lines that follow the name line. Now it is in order to 
complete the placing of the wording. Тһе address is the 
most important of the remaining items, and the space 
following the name offers as the most suitable in every way. 
Here we can use the next size of the series selected for our 
job, and indicate a lower-case line on account of its quantity. 
The rest does not require much consideration, except that 
we must have regard to the balance of the job as a whole 
in its disposal. 

А general survey, to ascertain if anything more is required 
to our rough design before commencing the composition, 
shows that the appearance of the initial is somewhat naked; 
and the connection of initial and name, too, is hardly well 
defined. We will therefore pencil a line radiating right and 
left from the initial, and other lines to enclose the initial from 
these—electing to avoid mitres. Why? It will give us a 
little more freedom in composition, and the corners of the 
initial are already sufficiently “set” in appearance. 

There is still lack of finish. The rule under the initial 
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looks rather too square, and the rule angles too severe. А 
few pieces of uniform embellishment to round off these points 
will be an improvement and further qualify the arrange- 
ment of the initial. "These we select and stamp in, and the 
effect being satisfactory, our rough design is complete. 

The placing of wording in designing involves taste and 
judgment: but practice soon enables one to accomplish this 
with very considerable accuracy and expedition. 

In cases where it is not easy to obtain a sheet of paper or 
a card of the actual size of the job to be designed, the space 
can be marked off on a large sheet of ordinary proofing 
paper. 

Where an illustration or block ornamental is to be used, 
a rough proof should be taken of it. Trim the impression 
close, and try it on the sketch sheet for position. Its position 
has to be considered in conjunction with the principal line or 
lines of the job. If the chief item be also set and proofed it 
is, in many instances, all the proofing that one requires in 
the preparation of a rough working design. The two should 
be tried 1n position on the sheet until the most effectual and 
artistic arrangement is gained; they may then be pasted and 
stuck down in place, and the other portions roughly pencilled 
in. 

Whether a block will require the addition of rule work 
and embellishment or border to qualify its position depends 
on the size and character of the block. The style and quality 
of the work also have to be considered. If the illustration or 
design is of a compact description, or has what may be 
termed a "naked" appearance at the edges, the addition 
of rule and embellishment will often give a better finish 
from a typographical. point of view. A good effect, too, 
may be produced by the addition of light border and rule, 
merely sufficient to give point and definition to the block. 
But where a block is of a trailing character, or 


ЗЛО; | composed 
of ornaments radiating in all directions, 


rule and border can 
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well be dispensed with. Such an ornament or illustration 
of itself supplies sufficient decoration without the addition 
of other embellishment. It only requires to be artistically 
placed, and the type portions in keeping, to be fully artistic. 

In making up the rough design the usual method is to 
pencil in lines to represent rules, and stamp in terminals, 
embellishment, or border. Two or three pieces of the 
latter are generally sufficient to indicate the effect. 

As far as possible blocks should be appropriate and in 
keeping with the subject of the work. "The type portions, 
however, are not to be regarded as secondary, the province 
of the illustration being to increase the effect of the 
type. 

A rough design can be utilised to simplify the making up 
of jobs for two or more colours. It is generally possible to 
decide the make-up before composition; so that any block, 
initial, or line for a second working need not be justified in 
the key forme. If it be decided to print the decorative 
portions of a piece of work in one colour and the type 
portions in another colour, by working from the rough 
design the two sections may be set independently and 
considerable amount of time saved thereby. 


Display in Series.—This is a notable feature in artistic 
work. It ensures pleasing uniformity without tendency to 
sameness. Type faces in well-graded series are almost 
indispensable in the best display. They enable one to 
interpret an announcement at its proper relative value— 
even to a nicety. And yet the most ашп display сап 
also be achieved from series. 

Supposing that for the first, second, and third degrees of 
importance of a piece of display the 2-line (24-point), 3-line 
nonpareil (18-point), and pica (12-point) of a series are 
selected, an excellent balance of value:is obtained. In 
cases where a more striking or arrestive effect is desired, 
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it could be obtained by selecting one of the larger sizes of a 
series for the main item. The class of work always decides 
the point. Cards, small circulars, booklets, and similar 
work are generally best served by display of good proportion. 
Any item of special assertiveness is seldom called for. 
Three or four of the middle and smaller sizes of a series are 
sufficient for the leading items of the message. But in 
displaying large circulars, or advertisements, or any work 
containing an item or items that should at once “catch the 
eye” greater disparity is necessary in the sizes employed. 

Process in Artistic Display.—The work of the artist 
and the agency of the camera are very largely requisitioned 
in modern artistic display. In the way of ornamentals, 
head and tail pieces, initials, and facsimile “bits of Nature,” 
the printer has some excellent material for embellishment at 
his command. These, in half-tone and line reproductions, 
have an important place in artistic work. Many of the 
photo-engravers’ recent products combine the two styles in 
one block—such as a half-tone portrait in a setting of 
trailing or other ornamental design, or an initial intersected 
by or intersecting a photographic presentment of Nature. 

It is easy for the compositor to identify the half-tone on 
account of its mesh. Broadly, half-tones are reproductions 
of photographs, and line blocks the reproductions of artists’ 
work. 

Line blocks and half-tone blocks, or blocks that combine 
the two, are all suitable for printing on art paper; but the 
fineness of the mesh of half-tones renders them peculiarly 
unsuitable for any other than coated or super-calendered 
surfaces. Say you have a booklet consisting of an art 
paper inset and cover of rough surface material. Half-tone 
or combination half-tone and line blocks would be suitable for 
use in the inset; but if a design was required for the cover, 


a line engraving of not too close—or fine—a style would be 
best. 
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Display in sprawling lines is detrimental to the appearance 
of process reproductions. Neat, simple, and rather compact 
grouping arrangement gives the most artistic results of block 
and type, and is much to be preferred from the stand-point 
of readability. 

Miscellaneous Suggestions,.— wocking-up.—lf all com- 
positors understood to what an extent a properly locked-up 
forme goes in the matter of good printing more would take 
pains to make themselves masters of this most important of 
typographical details. Especially in job work, where one 
has formes of all sizes and kinds, is method in locking-up 
essential, and the following procedure is neither difficult nor 
unduly time-consuming. 

After you have removed the page cord, be careful to see 
that no letters have slipped or fallen down at the ends of the 
lines. With your thumb and finger, press the sidestick and 
footstick as tightly as you can to find that all is square and 
in order. 'Then gradually tighten the quoins a little all 
round. Care must be taken that one quoin is not made 
so tight that the others do not act properly. If it is a 
job requiring the straight-edge or square, now will be the 
time to use it. Next tighten the quoins a little more all 
round, and look for any twisting or hanging that there might 
happen to be. If all seems right, plane down gently and 
then go ahead with the locking-up until the forme ought 
tolift. Rather more pressure should be applied from the 
foot of the forme than from the side, especially with open 
jobs. Even if the leads are perfectly straight there is always 
a certain amount of "give" from the foot, and thus more 
pressure is needed to obtain grip. After locking-up proceed 
to test if the forme will lift properly as instructed on page 
222, and be sure that it ís right ere you let it pass out of 
your hands. 

Correcting.—In making corrections in the forme it is 


VOL. I. ‚41 
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advisable to see that lines or words lifted are put back again 
on to their feet. This should be done with the cushions of 
the fingers before the quoins are tightened. 

Generally.—In the successful execution of job composition, 
of either commercial or artistic quality, there is always scope 
for good judgment on the part of the workman. Job com- 
position is not easily confined to "hard and fast" lines; and 
not one of the least important elements that a compositor 
should exercise in its technique is a pliable mind. 
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Jos Work Composition (continued).—Job Work for Colours. 


MopznN job work, especially of the artistic class, is perhaps 
more frequently in one or more colours than in black. 

Work for one colour would be affected in display to the 
extent that faces of medium and full strength would be 
permissible. This, it should be noted, does not imply 
larger sizes; but simply that faces of the strength of, say, 
Jenson—or Venetian—old style look better in colour than 
lighter styles of type faces. Particularly does this apply to 
work in colour on rough surfaces. While light faces may 
look well in some instances, even in colour on art paper and 
card, they are not successful on antique and other rough- 
surfaced material. 

The fact of a job being in colour is a general indication 
that it is above an ordinary job in quality. Colour alone 
cannot be relied upon to make a job. There must be style 
and skill in the composition. If the compositor knows the 
class of paper or card proposed to be used for the work 
before starting the composition, the knowledge should enable 
him to mould the display so that it is in the main suitable 
for the material. 

In designing his job he should in all cases remember 
the colours to be employed and use types and ornaments 
accordingly, for some colours require heavier faces than 
others. 

The Key Forme.—In work of two or more colours the 
principal forme is termed the key forme. It is the forme 
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containing the portions into which other working or 
workings fit, and the key forme—except where bronze is 
one of the workings in the colour scheme—is the one first 
printed. As far as possible it should be arranged for the 
key forme to contain what may be called "the extremities" 
of the page, so that the pressman is enabled to get it 
readily in position for correct margin; otherwise a gauge is 
necessary to obtain the right position on the sheet. When 
the portions for bronze constitute a minor forme, the key 
forme has first to be sent to press for a sufficient number of 
pulls to be taken for registering purposes. 

Except in the simpler styles of two and three colour 
work, it is usual to first set the whole job in one forme. 
After proofing and reading, the portions for additional 
working or workings are marked. These parts are then 
lifted out and quadrats and spaces equivalent in size 
inserted in their place. This operation is sometimes 
termed "dissecting the key." 

According to the intricacy or simplicity of the make-up care 
should be exercised in spacing and whiting out the parts for 
the additional printing or printings, as well as in filling up 
the space from which these parts have been taken. In work 
involving intricate and close register it is usually best, and 
in the end saves time, to calculate the lines and leads that 
fall between the parts and insert their exact equivalents. 
On the other hand, where the make-up is simple, 
minor formes quotations and metal furniture, 
or two—or clump—on either side of the lines, 
their being easily shifted if necessary, are 
satisfactory. 

So far as the compositor's work is concerned, good and 
quick register depends chiefly upon the State of the key 
forme. It is therefore of the highest importance that it 


should be well justified, perfectly straight, and рр 
locked-up. y 


for the 
with a lead 
to admit of 
time-saving and 


` 
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Block or Large Initial for Second Working.—This is the 
simplest form of two-colour work, and one that is largely and 
successfully adopted in good-class jobs. As a rule, it consists 

` of a block design, pictorial illustration, or large initial worked 
in a different colour from the remainder. Or the second 
working may be merely a flower-head or the filling-in part 
of a two-colour block or initial. 

This class of work demonstrates strikingly the utility of 
a rough working design. As we have already pointed out in 
our remarks on “Designing,” the block or initial for the 
second working can be decided upon from the rough design 
before composition, and the latter made more simple by the 
omission of the block from the key forme. A single block 
for a second working does not, of course, involve the time 
of the compositor in getting register, hence the arrangement 
is economical. 

Rule and Ornament in one Colour, Type in another 
Colour.—As previously indicated, this style of two-colour 
work may be set in the first place in the two formes from 
the rough design. When neither part is sufficient to indicate 
properly the correct position for working, rough proofs 
should be taken of each. Trim the pulls and paste them up 
on a "sheet of its own.” 

Lines and Capitals for Second Working.—The method 
of justifying lines and capitals for working in red or other 
colour has already been fully explained in the bookwork 
section, p. 378. То obtain good register with the capital 
letters of words exact justification in both lines is essential. 
Open capitals, succeeded by letters without ascenders or 
descenders—for example, a capital “ P,” followed by a lower- 
case “r”—bear spacing so that they slightly overlap the 
lower-case letter, and this entails due allowance in spacing 
to preserve an equal appearance between the words. 

Two or Three Colour Borders.—The key portion of a close- : 
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fitting border of more than one colour requires careful mani- 
pulation. If the pieces are not in a perfectly clean state, 
correct register is not easily obtained. The compositor 
should see that the connecting sides are free from grit, dust, 
or ink corrosion. The forme or formes containing succeeding 
parts should be surrounded with a lead or clump to facilitate 
any alteration needed. 
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Jos Work Composition (continued). — Diagonal Work — Justifying 
Circles to Type—Curved Lines —Borders—Cuts and Vignettes— 
General Hints and Cautions on Display Composition. 


THERE yet remain a few kinds of work with which the 
compositor must be made acquainted. 

Diagonal Work.—Sometimes matter is so set that a 
prominent line, generally between rules, runs diagonally 
across the page from the left corner at the bottom to the 
right corner at the top, the rest of the lines being hori- 
zontal; or it forms a diamond or lozenge, enclosed in 
rules, or the whole page is set diagonally. 

Whatever be the kind of diagonal work, it is necessary 
first to make of clumps or pica quads a frame enclosing 
a space the exact size of the page. Fit the frame with 
metal furniture all round it to keep it together; or, 
better, put it into a chase and partially lock it up. Then 
proceed to put your matter inside it. 

Suppose you have a bold line between rules, running 
diagonally through horizontal matter. Set it in your stick, 
and then place it with its rules in position within the 
frame, justifying the ends with quads as far as possible, 
or, what is far better, angle quadrats, such as those sold 
by Messrs. Caslon and other founders. The openings 
at the top and bottom of this line and rules are then 
temporarily filled with metal furniture and spaced quite 
tight against the lead or nonpareil on each side of the 
rules—this makes the diagonal line perfectly rigid and the 
rules perfectly straight, the chief point to be aimed at in 
this class of work. This being done, the metal in the upper 
half is lifted out and the horizontal lines set and inserted, 
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and if satisfactory, spaced quite tight; in fact, quite finished 
in that half. Then lift the metal from the lower half and 
finish in the same way. The horizontal lines on either side 
of the diagonal line- will vary in length, getting smaller as 
they descend on one side and larger on the other. The 
measure of each must be carefully calculated, and if the 
use of angle quads is not available, the justification be- 
tween the horizontal lines and the diagonal rules may have 
to be effected with quads of smaller bodies; but whenever 
possible the angle quads should be used, for they fit the 
diagonal line on one side and present a perpendicular edge 
on the other, to which the horizontal lines can be justified 
with the greatest ease. In fact, the angle quads should 
be put in first against the diagonal line, one under the 
other, when it will be seen that something very like a 
staircase is presented by their rectangular edges. 

When all the lines of the job are to run diagonally, first 
insert the central line, which runs from corner to corner, 
then put in the requisite leads on either side of it, then 
put in the next longest lines and the leads before (or 
after) them, and so on. 

Setting in a diamond is performed in the same way: you 
begin with the longest line and work from it either way to 
the shortest. 

Justifying Circles.—When circles have to be justified 
to type they must be placed in a frame of leads, or quads, 
which are better, and then the lines of type must be set 
to varying measures, so that they extend from the frame 
on the one side to the periphery of the circle on the other. 

Curved Lines.—Jobbing compositors were very fond of 
curved lines of type some years ago, but in many instances 
they could not be regarded as successful, and such lines are 
as far as possible avoided. Types, being rectangular, are 
unfit for curves, for of concentric curyes the surface of the 
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inner is shorter than that of the outer, and hence to make 
a good job types should be wedge-shaped, like the stones of 
an arch. However, if a customer will have curved lines, the 
workman can produce them either with the special curved 
line formers sold by the founders, or by heating and bending 
leads or, better, brass space lines to the shapes required 
and using them as line formers. The line of type is to 
be inserted between these, and the whole justified into the 
measure of the job in hand. 

Having selected the proper line formers, or made them 
yourself, either with your fingers (by pressing the lead or 
brass over the handle of а file, or the press handle, or a 
piece of gas pipe, gradually moving the lead or brass along 
its whole length, pressing it round as you go) or with the 
aid of the rule-bending apparatus (described оп p. 142), 
choose caps. of a condensed type for the line to be inserted 
in these and space it as close as possible; lower-case lines 
and spacing between the letters are to be avoided, for they 
rarely produce anything near a satisfactory effect. Having 
inserted the line, you will find that the types touch one 
another on the inner side of the curve, but that on the outer 
there is a wedge-shaped void between each. These voids 
must be filled as nearly as possible with spaces of a smaller 
body, care being taken to introduce them regularly, so that 
the symmetry of the curve is not spoilt. 

In order to make a curved line look really effective it 
should be supported by a straight line the full width of the 
job, coming up fairly close to each of its ends, preceded of 
course by a lead or clump. It should be the effort of the 
workman to procure this even if he has to occupy the inner 
arch of the curve with an ornament instead of type. The 
curved lead or brass touching the inside of the curved line 
should be cut so as to include the whole of the letters only, 
allowing the first full length lead or clump to come flush 
against the first and last letters of the curved line, thereby 
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allowing the bottom lock-up (presuming the justifying spaces 
between the top of each letter have been carefully inserted) 
to secure the curve perfectly rigid. 

When line formers are used, the line can be readily 
justified against the brass stops at each end; but if leads 
be used, a more or less awkwardly shaped space has to be 
filled up at each end. 

The American sets of curvilinear quadrats (described on 
p. 127), give the best results in curved lines; and although 
the longest pieces form curves of only some 24 ems in width, 
they make a useful basis for curves of longer measures. 
The objection to most line formers and curvilinear furniture 
is that it is rarely the exact curve you want, that it takes up 
too much space, and that it keeps the surrounding matter 
too far away from the curved line itself. 

With a serpentine curve the difficulties of spacing and 
justifying increase with every turn of the curve; but the 
more condensed the type used the fewer the difficulties 
met with. 

Borders.—Though borders—more especially those of an 
ornate description—are by no means so fashionable now as 
they were at one period, fashions change so mysteriously 
and often so rapidly that we will devote a short space to 
the subject. 

Borders may be divided into three classes: (1) line or 
rule borders, (2) repetition borders, and (3) combination 
borders. 

Line or Rule Borders are made with 
rules. They are either quite plain, and of thicknesses of 
а nonpareil and under, or compound, and of thicknesses 
up to чо ое pica or even more. The former kind are 
made with the ordinary brass rules, specimens of which are 

found on p. 134; the latter are usually made with the com- 
bination brass rules. 


brass or metal 
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In dealing with plain rule borders the main things the 
compositor has to see to are that the rules are exactly of 
the lengths required, and that the corners are properly 
mitred. 

The task of mitring a set of rules so that these may join 
true at each corner and thereby present a perfect frame 
round a page or an ad. is no easy one. Although in these 
days of labour-saving rule, with mitred pieces supplied, the 
necessity of using a file is not so frequent as it formerly 
was, still, there are many occasions even now, and in 
the most up-to-date offices, where a single set or a great 
number of sets of rule are required to be mitred to meet 
an emergency. The most skilful man at the work is then 
eagerly sought after, as the job must be done without any 
faults or any waste whatever. The principle of all mitres 
for rectangles is that the rule must be filed to an angle of 
45 degrees. To get this angle, measure from the end of the 
rule on one edge of it a distance exactly equal to the thick- 
ness of the rule, then draw a line diagonally across the face 
from that distance to the nearest corner and file away to 
that line, and a perfectly true mitre will be obtained. Very 
few offices have mitring machines, and an expert workman 
will do the work quite as well by laying the rule on his lower 
case and allowing the end to be mitred to project half an 
inch over the quad box. Holding it tightly down to the 
flange of the case with the left hand, he can very quickly, 
by means of a good file, produce a set of mitred rules. А 
medium-cut file is necessary for brass rule, and a fine rasp 
for nonpareil to pica metal rules. The lower edge of the 
mitred end should be filed off a little more than the surface 
edge so as to help the two ends to join better. The burr 
that is seen on the surface of tbe rule after the mitring 
has been done should be carefully removed by means of 
a finer-grained file. 

It not infrequently happens that rule has to be mitred to 
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a different angle from that which has been described; as in 
the case, e.g., of a long diamond. Неге it is best to file a 
small amount from each pair of rules, and fit them together 
in their proper position on a galley, taking a little more 
off each until they join perfectly. After a little practice 
and a good deal of patience a careful workman will soon 
become expert at mitring rules of any size and for any 
angle. 
Oxford Corners are supplied by the founders, and when 
these are used they are supplemented by pieces of 
mjaa vule fitted to them. They can, however, be made 
by the compositor in two ways: (1) By cutting the 
two dows rules to the full length, and the other 
two just sufficiently long to meet them, and then cutting 
four small pieces to the length of a pica, or three nonpareils, 
or two picas, according to the size the Oxford is to be, to 
complete the crosses, adding them in their proper positions 
and Justifying them with quads. Whatever size it is decided 
to make the Oxford, quads or furniture to that amount 
should run all round the outer edge of the rules, an em quad 
of the size thus falling between the overhanging rules in 
each corner. (2) By taking rules throughout of the full 
lengths required and with a thin file cutting slots in them, 
slightly more than half-way through, the slot as to two 
of them being commenced at the bottom, a 
other two at the top, and then fitting or 
together. 
Combination Rules.—A few of the combination rules are 
shown below :— 


nd as to the 
mortising them 


а dedere dirette neta 
aeter м дт А. 
м 


b Mtis Dra e b RE C дзь t rm e “ere 


à we сщ сщ сщ сари / 


The number and variety of borders which may be mad. 
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by judicious combination of a few simple designs like the 
above are very great, and a few are shown below:— 


1 x< T T S sd Tum : Ie E m 96- -e- -e- uu Ter 5 
2aveveveveys ` шайба 6 
3 Peden ere z ere re re 7 
MOTO T NU ee debe eee eee 8 


ULLLELLLLLULELULECELECULLLELLLLL: dee Pu ч] 
Nos. | and 5 are combinations of e and c; Nos. 2 and 7 of 
b, d, and f; No. 3 of e and a; No. 4 of e, б, and c; No. 6 of 

b, d, e, and f; No. 8 of f, b, c, and а. It will be noticed 
that these ҮЛЕ at once suggest others, which may be 
made by addition, subtraction, or transposition. There 
are a great many other patterns supplied from which may 
be obtained by judicious and tasteful combinations an 
infinity of designs. They were exceedingly popular some 
years ago, but now to a large extent give place to other 
labour-saving series with plain and ornamental faces. 

Combination rules, when used as borders, require corners, 
which must be obtained from the foundries, or the rules 
must be mitred. Where corners are obtained, rules cut to 
the following ems, as nearly as the pattern will permit, will 
form borders of all the regular sizes of jobs, from a small 
card to demy 4to, generally without piecing:— 


3, 4, 10, 12, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 35 ems. 


Angle Work in brass rule can often be neatly and solidly 
done by taking a piece of rule and scoring and then bending 
it at the places required. This often makes a better job 
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than putting together several pieces of rule. The scoring , 


can be done very effectively with a three-cornered file.’ 

Repetition Borders ave borders in which the design is 
comparatively simple and is constantly repeated. 

Combination Borders are the more elaborate borders, 
made up of many parts, cast as separate types, and com- 
bined together according to the ingenuity of the compositor. 
Very effective devices of combination borders (6 point to 
12 point) are now accomplished by the Linotype and other 
machines. 

Examples of all these kinds can be seen in the type- 
founders' specimen books. Some extremely elaborate and 
often very beautiful kinds were some years ago introduced 
from Germany, and were very popular, though they are 
now less favoured. 

Whether to have a border or not, and if so, what? are 
questions the solution of which makes large demands upon 
the printer's taste. In the “eighties” very few jobbing 
printers could resist the temptation of using borders and 
ornaments whenever opportunity occurred, but more re- 
cently it has been recognised that very often better effects 
can be produced by the omission than by the inclusion of 
these designs. Whatever border is chosen for a job must 
be consistent with the matter it is to enclose and the style 
in which that matter is set 


light borders being appropriate 
to light type-faces and vice versd. 

In view of the Kelmscott and other really artistic pub- 
lications, in some of which the borders are wide and the 
lettering spaced almost close to them, and the dictum of 
some expert typographers who hold that no bordering 
should ever be used unless there is plenty of white Space on 


1The printer who does much ornamental rule work will find it 


advantageous to procure a small vice, several pliers, a smal] ham 
and other tools used by metal workers. Ше! 
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all sides of it, we shall not pursue the subject of taste, 
but shall proceed to a few technical instructions in the 
mechanical treatment of borders. 

Justifying Borders.—It is of the very first importance in 
setting any type-border that it be justified with absolute 
accuracy. If the line of border be too long and loosely 
fits the matter it surrounds, there is danger that when 
locked up the forme will not lift; and even if it can be 
safely conveyed to the bed of the machine, there is always 
the risk of the loose types within the border being drawn 
out by the rollers. On the other hand, if the border lines 
be not long enough, etc., they will be loose and the various 
types comprising them will soon get off their feet, with 
disastrous results to the beauty of the work being executed 
and to the border itself. 

It is often by no means easy to justify borders accurately 
without the proper spaces and quads, and leads and cards 
of various thicknesses have sometimes to be employed for 
the purpose. This applies chiefly to borders cast by different 
founders prior to the adoption of the Point System; but 
when dealing with material cast to points the labour and 
anxiety of the compositor are both distinctly lessened. 

Make-shift Borders.—In small offices where borders are 
rather sparingly purchased, it may happen that a customer 
insists on having a border when the printer has not one to 
give him. In such cases very passable borders can be made 
up with plain brass rules, combined with asterisks, colons, 
full points, leaders, parentheses, em rules, hyphens, and 
permutations of these, and even with ‘certain letters and 
figures constantly repeated. 

The Use of Woodcuts, Half-tones, and Vignettes.— 
Woodcuts, half-tones, and vignettes often add greatly to 
the beauty of a piece of job work, but they require to be 
used with great judgment. If they cannot be distinctly 
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appropriate to the letterpress—and such appropriateness 
should always be aimed at—they should at least have a 
neutral influence and must never be included if inappro- 
priate. For instance, no one must perpetrate such crimes 
against artistic taste as to place a winter scene on а 
catalogue of summer costumes, or а convivial party « la 
Jan Steen on a temperance programme! А block should 
never be selected merely because it is fantastic if artistic 
effect is to be produced. An advertiser may like such a 
thing and ask for it, but a true artist-printer will never 
suggest it. 

As to the placing of cuts and picture blocks, what was 
said on the subject when dealing with bookwork applies 
equally to job work, and we refer the reader to p. 350. 

Mr. De Vinne advises that in all work for which nice or 
complicated ornament is desired, the setting up of the 
words should first be done, and when these are so arranged 
that they fairly show the subject-matter, a proof should be 
taken. On this proof, hand impressions of such ornaments 
as are thought desirable may be made. When suitable 
ornaments have been selected, they should be justified with 
the text; time should not be wasted in slowly justifying 
ornaments to letters before it is known what the effect will 
be. On no account should a line be shortened or crowded, 
or reduced or increased, leading to the injury of neat display, 
simply for the purpose of getting in an ornamental block. 

: General Hints and Cautions on Display Composi- 
tion.—We will conclude this chapter and the subject of 
Jobbing Composition by giving a selection from the writings 
of masters in the art of display culled from American sources. 

Mr. W. J. Kelly says:— 

“The compositor should possess some degree of knowledge 
as to— 

Size, Contrast, and Shape. 
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In these three essentials is the marrow of success in artistic 
composition. There are many styles in which a neat 
compositor can show his ability; but in all of these, correct 
spacing and display are indispensable. 

“By size is meant the quantity of space a job is limited to 
occupy, together with the depth, length, and face of type used 
in covering this quantity of space. By contrast is meant the 
combination that the entire mass of type used in the job 
will produce so as to give a harmonious appearance. By 
shape is meant the grouping of all the sizes used so as to 
form some satisfactory design. Everything under these 
three headings should look as if they were connected in their 
combination and devoid of incongruities. 

“If a compositor does not possess these qualifications, he 
cannot succeed in pleasing himself or others. He should in 
each case compel himself to glance carefully over the matter 
to be composed, and to consider the result most appropriate 
to the matter. 

“The secret of display is not in showing a mass of all kinds 


of plain or fancy faces; for neither a large nor varied assort- - 


ment of type will make a handsome job, especially if it lagks 
sufficient white surface to relieve the eye and give perspicuity 
to the lines of type. Take, for instance, a job set up in 
antique, where the main line has been set too large for the 
dimensions of paper selected, and the other lines are 
jumbled up in the same regardless way, so that there is 
hardly a catch-line, or room enough left for more than a 
couple of leads between each line. True, every word is there 
in solid type, but can the job be read as advantageously or 
with as much pleasure as if set up in smaller type, with the 
catch-lines well reduced in size and put in some lighter 
style of face, and the different long lines well separated by 
white spaces? We think not. 

“The main display line should be selected first, and it 
should be of such a character as will be in unison with the 


VOL. I. 32 
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text of the job. The secondary lines should be used for 
harmony with the first. The catch-lines should all be 
considered according to their importance and effect, with all 
that go to make up the leading features of the text. Of 
course the selection of the minor lines of display will be 
found the most difficult task, both as regards the size and 
kind of type, as well as the exact words to utilise in the 
lines. But, to the compositor who will follow the above 
suggestion relative to acquiring a knowledge of size, contrast, 
and shape, the perplexing things will become remarkably 
easy.” 

Another writer in the American trade press says :— 

“In planning displayed work, let each display line have 
about it a relief of small text type or of white space. 

“Where a very bold display is wanted in a crowded space, 
the text letter should be small bold-faced type. 

“When the copy for the text is scanty, set it in a fat or 
extended letter. 

“Where a great quantity of matter has to be got on to 
a large page with much display, it is desirable to put some 
of the text—especially if it can be set in small type—in half- 
measure, or two columns. If the type must be very small 
and the page wide, three or more columns may be made of 
a portion of the text. 

“Tf possible a solid text type should never be set to a 
measure of more than fifty ems of the type itself. 
lines are difficult to read. 

“Never crowd a long line of words marked for prominent 
display in one line of type, if to do so, condensed, ог not 
easily read letter, has to be used. The words may be put 
in two lines of the same size and style of type. 

“Large types must not be huddled together. 

"A line should never be shortened or crowded, or the 
leading reduced or increased—to the injury of neat йй) 
— for the sake of getting in an ornament. 


Long 
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“Tn open display work, like book titles, and in headings of 
chapters of wide-leaded matter, hair-space lines of capitals 
where it can be done without causing the lines to over-run. 

“Display lines of close-fitting capital letters will often need 
special spacing when used with solid matter. The meeting 
letters | and H in sanserif are too near; the letters L and 
Y, or P and J in Roman аге too far apart. It will often be 
found necessary to space letters unequally, in order to make 
them seem at equal or proper distance apart. 

“Tn all kinds of composition in capital letters, an endeavour 
should be made, by judicious spacing, to keep the stems or 
thick strokes at uniform distances from each other. A 
proper spacing of letters is as necessary to produce a good 
effect as the proper spacing or whiting out of lines. 

“Tt is the safest thing to do to select small type for the 
text of a job that is to have plenty of display. Much time 
is wasted, and the effect spoiled, by selecting for the text a 
type so large that there is no room for display or for the 
necessary leading. 

“Short pieces of text that may make three or four lines 
should, in display work, seldom be set in paragraph style, 
with a paragraph indentation at the beginning.’ 

* A full line should not be put at the head of the matter 
and next to a border. 

“When the display is open, like that of a book title, there 
being more space than matter, a single text line should never 
be a full one—that is, to the extent of the measure. Two 
short lines should be made of the text words, the second 
line being shorter than the first. 

"Type with large shoulders and long ascending and 
descending letters, such as scripts, should not be used on 


1 We would amend the text by substituting ''never'' for “seldom,” 
and by adding after “beginning” the words: ‘‘unless they are set 
to narrower measures to balance other sections, when, of course, 
they appear 'grouped.'" 
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any work in which the space is contracted, and which does 
not allow a liberal amount of ‘white.’ 

“If possible, a type that can be leaded should be 
selected for the body of the text. A dozen lines of leaded 
long primer are more readable than sixteen lines of solid 
small pica. 

“If more lines in the copy are marked for special lines of 
display than can be put in the space allowed, and if these 
lines consist of a few short words, they may be set up with 
the prominence desired, but justified, some in the centre of 
the text, or as side-heads with text about them. 

“Many of the most striking examples of decorative print- 
ing are achieved by the simplest means. Hence it is a 
good rule always to use ornaments and ornamental letter 
sparingly, even in ornamental work. They are not orna- 
mental when used in excess or inappropriately. And it 
should never be forgotten that legibility, as a rule, is wanted 
oftener than ornament. Plain faces have more admirers 
than fancy letters." 

A third writer gives the following rules:— 

1. A restful effect is always pleasing. 

9. * plenty of air" should be given to a job—there should 
be sufficient ^whiting-out." This ought never to be sacrificed 
to get in fancy letters or pieces of ornaments. Cramming 
into a job all that it will stand is a bad habit. 

3. It is a cardinal point to be observed that the instant 
either ornament, spacing, or colour is permitted to intrude 
upon the perfect legibility and proportion of the reading 
lines, a law is broken which 15 independent of all mere 
questions of taste. 

4. Too many styles of letters should be avoided. 

5. Ornaments are to be used only to grace the letter, 
not to draw the eye away from the reading matter. The 
architect's rule is here applicable: you may ornament con- 
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struction—you must not construct ornament. Hence 
repression of ornament is often desirable. 

Subsidiary ornaments or lines must never be brought 
into conflict with the chief line or lines. 

7. Truth of construction must be strictly maintained. 
Preserve the strength of different parts—arches should not 
spring from nothing. 

8. Head and tail pieces must not be too bulky or too 
prominent. 

The centre of a job must not be weakened and 
sacrificed to the ornamentation of the border. Sometimes 
this is done by printing in an injudicious colour, 

10. Consistency throughout is a great recommendation in 
a design. 

If a bordering is to be used, there are many important con- 
siderations to be remembered. It may beautify or entirely 
destroy the effect of the job. Hence:— 

11. The border must not dominate the text. 

2. The bordering should not be overdone; especially the 
inside margin must not be stinted in order to include a mass 
of ornamentation. 

13. When bordering goes round a picture, an unusually 
large margin is required; otherwise the effect of both will 
be injured. Absurd combinations, such as façades and 
pillars resting on nothing; land animals in the water, and 
such monstrosities as the "Japanese" combinations in 
vogue some years ago must be avoided. 

14. Correct length of lines and spacing between lines are 
indispensable if the effect is to be symmetrical. 

We conclude with the following sage advice from another 
trade writer:— 

“The ability to determine quickly and correctly what 
type is most suitable for a given purpose is one of the 
qualities which characterise a good workman, and it is only 
attained after long practice and much perseverance. То be 
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able to do this saves much valuable time, and it enables one 
workman to do more and better work in a given time than 
one who is obliged to work mainly by the ‘cut and dry’ 
rule. And the work is done with much less worry and 
exhaustion. 

“A good printer, when given a piece of display work to 
compose, will mentally arrange the different parts and the 
intended striking features before he touches a type. This 
takes but a few minutes’ time of one who is well acquainted 
with the capacity of the office in which the work is to be 
done, but it is the means of materially shortening the time 
required for each job. It does not require any great mental 
effort. It is only necessary to practise it a little, and then 
give it your entire attention for a few minutes. After it is 
done the work may be finished without much mental effort, 
because the workman only needs to follow the pattern in his 
mind, visible only to the workman himself. 

“Every specimen of printing that comes within our reach 

should be looked over carefully, and any errors or merits 
noted, and a reason assigned for our opinion of them. 
Valuable lessons may often be learned from poorly arranged 
cards, circulars, posters, as well as from those in which good 
taste has been displayed in their composition. How many 
outrages of good taste have we mentally corrected as we 
walked along the street and had our attention called to 
them by their appearance in windows and on hoardings; or, 
at least, we thought our ideas were much better than the 
ones WE saw expressed before us! By looking over and 
comparing the work of others with our own, we may often 
discover defects and errors that would otherwise escape 
notice. À studious printer need never look for specimens. 
There is not a day in which he cannot obtain something in 
his line that contains an idea worthy of notice." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Music Printinc.—Different Methods: Pewter-plate, Lithographic, 
Photo-Zinco, Typographic—Advantages and Disadvantages of 
each—The Musical Symbols and their Meanings—A Fount of 
Music Types—Uses of the several Characters—Gregorian Music 
—Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


THERE are four principal methods adopted at the present 
time for reproducing musical compositions. The first is to 
draw them on prepared lithographic paper and transfer 
them to the stone. The second is to engrave them on 
pewter plates—which are used on account of their greater 
softness and facility for working as compared with other 
metals—and then to take a lithographic transfer, which is 
laid down on the stone. For the first method a pen and a 
ruler are all the appliances necessary; for the second a 
number of tools are required, consisting of straight-edges 
to rule the lines perfectly parallel, and gravers to incise them. 
The several notes are not cut, but punched into the plate 
by steel tools of the appropriate shape, and mallets of various 
sizes. The latter method is carried on in London by a class 
of artisans who make a distinct trade of it; they do not 
undertake any other kind of engraving. The third method 
is by photo-zinco reproduction, and the fourth is the typo- 
graphic method, which we are about to describe. 

In regard to the comparative advantages of the four 
methods, it may be remarked that some professional musi- 
cians prefer the pewter-plate prints, as they are more easily 
read than any others. They do not present that crowded 
appearance which is often the characteristic of type-music. 
This latter objection, however, can be easily obviated, and 
this kind of print made as plain, open, and legible as the other. 
The confusion arises from the mistaken policy on the part of 
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the publishers, who crowd as much as possible into a given 
space, regardless of appearance and ease in deciphering. 
This system undoubtedly brings type-music into disrepute, 
and it is probably quite unnecessary, as there is reason to 
believe that purchasers would prefer, for a given sum, a 
smaller quantity of music plainly and explicitly set out, than 
a larger quantity crowded together and extremely unpleasant 
to read. 

There is also about pewter-plate printed music a freedom 
that cannot be imitated with movable types. A page may be 
made “like a picture,” as it is said; the slurs, the grouping 
of the notes, rests, etc., can all have an artistic effect given 
to them which the worker in rectangular types cannot hope to 
accomplish. And similarly with the photo-zinco plate, ac- 
cording to the skill with which the copy is prepared, so the 
result, the reproduction being a fac-simile either of reduced 
or actual size. Оп the other hand, whenever the text has 
to be introduced—the words of a ballad or an opera, for 
instance—the letterpress printer has the advantage. 

In many of the large offices in London and the country, 
music composition is regularly done; but in the metropolis it 
hasbeen made into an independent departmentof the printing 
business. There are offices which undertake hardly any 


other kind of work. If the manager of a periodical desires 
to give a page of music, he sends the copy to one of the 
music-printing establishments, and in due time receives back 
a stereotype or electro plate, which he can work with the rest 
of his pages, just as he would a cast or an engraving. The 
fact of the demand for music work being altogether beyond 
the means of supply originally called this trade into existence. 
No ordinary compositor can set up music without some 
previous training and considerable instruction, and the 
advantage of these separate offices is that they have always 
at hand a body of experienced and proficient dcs 

indeed, who do little else. ; 
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It will, of course, be understood that in this branch of skill, 
as in all others, proficiency is only arrived at by practice; 
and the most careful perusal of this chapter will never make 
a music compositor. By perseverance, however, any ordin- 
ary compositor may, if he carries out the following directions, 
undertake music composition in a comparatively short time. 

Some knowledge of music is essential to the proper 
execution of this kind of composition. It is impossible to set 
up any piece from manuscript unless the meaning of the 
musical phrases and the time value of the notes and rests be 
understood. We propose to begin with this elementary kind 
of instruction, omitting everything that, however important 
to the musician, is unnecessary to the compositor. 

The first thing to be learned is the alphabetical names of 
the notes. They are as follows:— 


sacer 


EFGABCDEF 


These five parallel lines form the "stave." When there are 
higher or lower notes in the composition than can be re- 
presented on the stave, additional and supplementary lines 
are added, called "ledger" lines, thus :— 
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It will be observed that all the notes are either intersected 
by one of the lines of the stave or occupy the Spree between 


` two lines. They are distinguished accordingly as “line notes’ 


and "space notes." 
The next thing to be learned is the value of the notes. 
There are seven kinds of notes used, viz.:— 


1. The Semibreve, a white note. 

9. The Minim, a white note with a stem. 

3. The Crotchet, a black note with a stem. 

4. The Quaver, with a transverse line to the stem. 

5. The Semiquaver, with two lines to the stem. 

6. The Demisemiquaver, with three lines to the stem. 

7. The Semi-demisemiquaver, with four lines to the stem 
(seldom used). 

Besides these there are 


det 


The Breve The Long Breve The Large Breve 


These types were almost discarded until the revival of 
Gregorian music in the Anglican Church caused their 
renewed use. : 

The value of the notes is the duration of time over which 
they extend; that is, the length of the musical sound that 
they indicate. 

The following is the musical “time table” :— 

One semibreve equals two minims; one minim equals two 
crotchets; one crotchet equals two quavers; one quaver 
equals two semiquavers; one semiquaver equals two 
demisemiquavers. 

The following diagram will show this perhaps more 
plainly. It gives the equivalents of each of the notes; so 
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that whenever one occurs in one stave the corresponding 
stave must be filled up by notes of the value represented 
between the perpendicular lines :— 


е e ГА e Ce (= о rd 
| 
e ee 
o o oo ө ө ө ө оо ө ооо ө 


SS e M 


eee сресеесе север" eoceccee 
e | 
| 
| I ? р | 
горе | e- e 
=] E 
esee ctt өө 
= 


In setting up music, then, in which there are more than 
one stave, the notes must range over each other perpendi- 
cularly down the score. Thus, if there be a minim in the 
top stave, space must be left after it equal to what will 
accommodate its equivalent in the other staves. Thus:— 
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Here the lower stave contains two notes, while the upper 
contains but one; yet the length of the two staves must 
be exactly equal. This is the reason why the compositor 
must understand the value of the several notes. 

Besides the notes there are rests, indicating pauses, which 
must range in like manner. They are thus named :— 


= eed E 
Ss i здан | | | | + 
Semibreve,| Minim | Crotchet} Quaver | Semiqua-| Demisemi- | Semidemi- 
Orone -| ‘Tests ү —rest. rest. | verrest. | quaver |semiquaver 
bar rest. | | | rest. | rest. 


| 


The notes, with the exception of two, consist of two 
parts, the head ® and the stem |. 

The stems of the notes may be turned either upwards or 
downwards as may be most convenient in placing them on 
the stave. 

In instrumental music tailed notes should be connected 
together in groups of two, four, or eight, so as to be more 
easily read, as shown in the annexed example :— 

E 

a m 
but in vocal music the tailed notes are separate or joined 
together according as to whether one or two notes are 
required to be sung as one or two syllables, as— 


ee -—9—.— 
f= = 
as the as 


The strokes E E etc., placed over a note or printed 
across the stem of it, show accordingly that it is to be 
divided into quavers, semiquavers, 
respectively. 

The following are the significations of the miscellaneous 
symbols indicated. A treatise of some consider 


and demisemiquavers 


able length 
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"UHSVO NAMOT AHL 


pem 


Quads, 


3-em and 
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might be devoted to this subject, but we must confine 
ourselves to the signs that it is necessary the compositor 
should understand :— 

TT etc marks placed over groups of three or five notes 
indicating that three notes must be played in the time of 
two; five notes in the time of four, etc. 


Clefs.—These signs are always made 
in one piece. 


| 


single flat. 


к= 


double sharp. single sharp. 


== repeat-dots, used when a 
strain is to be repeated. 


Ber RP= 


| i— natural. 


common time. 


$) = 
A == time signatures. 


-| the staff. E the bar. == double bars. 


— =| close; sometimes printed thus: Ё 


$ repeat. 
Little notes like „ or „ are called appoggiaturas or grace 
notes. i 
~ turn. è inverted turn. £r thrill or shake. | 


j^ 


<= < —<ог __ vibration. arpeggio 
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^ pause. organ tone. 
————— crescendo. ===- decrescendo. 
| | swell, === = increase and decrease. 


> sforzando; written also 4 or y 
Rees , ; 
staccato. _—. slur or bind. | brace. i direct. 


A 

Ж © or + (in pianoforte music) use the pedals. 

ж Used after the preceding to denote a discontinuance of 
the pedals. 

c3 or 4 (in violin music) a downbow or an upbow. 

А a phrase. =a section. Оа period. 

(Some compositors use the ordinary marks of punctuation 
instead of these last three signs.) 


f forte. ff fortissimo. fs sporzando. т mezzo. 
mf mezzo forte. p piano. bb pianissimo. 
ppb very pianissimo. rf rinforzando, the same as >. 


sf sforzando. 


Most of the letter-founders supply music types, and their 
systems unfortunately differ somewhat. We adopt that of 
Messrs. P. M. Shanks & Sons, for the purpose of explaining 
the method of music composition. Any one conversant with 
it will experience no difficulty in working with other founts. 

The illustration on page 509 shows the “lay of the 
case" for music. 

On account of the immense expense of cutting punches 
for a fount of music there are not many sizes cast, the 
most usual ones now made being semi-nonpareil, gem, dia- 
mond, and ruby. The number of sorts to each fount varies 
considerably, some founts having between 300 and 400 
different stamps, others not nearly so many. In some 
founts a note may be in one type; in others several types 
may have to be lifted to make the same note. This will be 
exemplified when we explain the number and use of the 
various pieces. We will select, as being the most in use, what 
is known as the No. 3 diamond fount of the foundry named. 
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All the pieces of a fount of music are cast to the en, em, 
13-em, etc., of its own body. This is necessary to secure 
exact justification. 

We will now go through the different characters seriatim, 
stating their respective names and uses. 


Li * . A 
ø- Single line note head." 


Used as the top line note of a chord, or the one furthest 
from the stem, as 


GR ; j 
ø- Single line 2-em note head." 


Тһе difference between the two is that the last has an en 
rule attached to it. 


e. Single line 24-em note head." 

'This has an em rule attached to it. The two last named 
are rarely used, as they are almost impracticable, and serve 
chiefly to increase the number of sorts, which are already 
numerous enough. It is found, also, that the en and em 
rule attached are especially liable to damage before the rest 
of the stamp is injured, and thus the whole is rendered 
useless. 

These stamps may be single or double body; that is, one 
or two line characters. 

“ . D * . 
we Single body line continuation note head." 

demnm EE : 
da is 15 Sn in dimensions; it is used for any of the inner 
line notes in a chord, nearest to the stem, as 


= 
sere 


or 


The stem is formed by using a character thus | consisting 
3 
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of a single line. It is two bodies, or two-line in depth. If 
used in the stave, it has the stave line attached to it as 5, 
and is of various widths—1 em, 2 em, 24 em, and 3 em. 

The spaces between the notes are rules of single and 
double body, and of various widths, from one en to four or 
five ems, such as 


cpm 


It follows from the preceding that, in determining what 
space there should be between one note and another, it 
must be always borne in mind that the longer the stem used 
the shorter the rules must be. For instance, if notes in a line 
stand four ems apart, as 


€ . 
a "double body 4-em rule" == is placed between the note 


» 


heads, and between the stems a “double body 3-em rule 
+ stem" Ez must be 


—. But on the same principle, ko. 
used to make up the deficiency, that is, 14 to cover the note 
head, and the remainder to add to the 3-em rules. 


2 “Double body line note head.” 


It is used with stem as 


and is 13 em in dimensions. Care must be taken that 
the longer the stem that is used, the wider the rule must 
be in proportion to the space between the notes. 


æ “Double body ѕрасе-поќе.” 
Also 14 ет in dimensions. It is used thus:— 


VOL. I. 33 
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[i . B * 
& Continuation space, 1% єт,” used as 


In this instance it is nearest to the stem. 
$ Double space continuation," 


3 bodies in depth and 14 in width. It is used as in this 
case :— 


кү “(+ y . 

Two “line” and two "space" note heads are cast in one 
piece, as @ or $ or 8 

Line-note 2 and stem С (double body) in stave, as— 


paler 


Line-note ө (single body) and stem | (double body) out of 
stave, as Е i 


Space-note @ and stem [- (double body), as 


<= 


or, out of stave @ and the piece | forming # 
if 


tA "line stem”; Ea "space stem.” It will be noticed that 
the line stem does not extend below the bottom line, while 
the space stem has as much below the bottom line as above 
the top line. This is necessary in order that the length of a 
space-note stem should be the same as a line-note; for, if 
we examine a double body line-note, it will be seen T 65 
is a greater length of stem attached to it than there is to the 


space-note, so that the space-stem requires to be no longer 
to make up for the deficiency. 8 
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leases ; Я 
@ Unison space-note,” used with stem ир and down, as— 


= 


It is equal to two bodies. 


pré ` D , . 
e Unison line-note," used with stem up and down, as— 


It is equal to one body. 
When a note falls on the centre line, a stem is used -| with 
only one stave line. It is called a "B stem" or "cut 


stem" :— 
Р Ее 
eredj 


With a space-note following in the second space, having its 
stem down or on the third, with space-stem up, as— 


EE 


the "C stem” is used. 


The unison line-note is made with . (one body note head) 
-r — (T pieces) according to the width required, and 
Г (B stem) or E Ez Е Е (stave stem). The following 
example will show the use of these pleces:— 


рти 
е 
a b 


At а the pieces used are . 4 | (В stem), both the up and 


down stems being made with exactly the same pieces; at b 
the pieces are s Е for the up stem, and | (C stem) for the 


down one. 
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; “ 
Notes out of the Stave.—Such notes as @ аге called “О 
notes;" they have the usual space stem, аз—— 


. ‚ М 
Notes of this shape @ @ are called “B notes,” and have 
“white stems," or stems without stave line, attached to 
I "р * . . 
them |. They are used as in this instance :— 


As the notes stand in the same position as those called 
D notes, it may be asked, why call one D and the other B? 
The answer is, that this is done simply to distinguish them, 
and not because any position they occupy would denote 
them as being D or B in the treble clef. 

There are distinct characters used for making space 
chords in combination to any extent. In this example 


the necessity for such notes will be seen. 


The following 
are the characters used:—, 


-D 
oR 
ca 
zw 


No. 1 is the top note of the chord if out of the stave; No. 
9 is the top note if within the stave; No. 3 is an inter- 
mediate space continuation chord (as many of these may 
be used as is needed to complete the chord); No. 4 is used 
next to the stem and joins it. — 

The examples c and d are similarly constructed to @ and 
b, but inverted, to show the use both ways. 
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S This is a combination of ø and w, and forms the two 
top notes of a line chord. 

@ This is a combination of 4 and e, and forms the two 
top notes of a space chord. 

@ This note must not be mistaken for the D note; it has 
a different изе assigned to it. If the character is examined, 
it will be seen that it is kerned or cut away underneath 
the black part of the note, so that when placed as in the 
following chords it overhangs the note next to it. 


The notes marked “ are the kerned notes. 
When two ordinary space-notes are placed head to head 
as— 


it will be seen that there is still a full space between them, 
but if a kerned note is used, the notes appear in the next 
spaces to each other, as z. This is a combination which 
has lately been cast in one piece, occupying three bodies in 
depth, and is very useful in short score, as it obviates the 
use of the kerned notes, which are liable to get broken. 
Short Score is where the four voice parts are compressed 
into two staves—treble and bass. Itis much used in hymn 
books and similar publications in which economy of space 
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is important. The compositor should notice, at the points 
marked а, the use of the 3-body double space-note stems 
up and down. 


€ s These are used for backing notes, as 


The first one forms the note A in the first chord; the second 
is for G in the second chord. 

''he black notes are 1% em in width, the white notes 2 ems 
in width. The white notes are worked in precisely the same 
way as the black notes. 

White notes generally used. 


Seer Р ро ро ро 02 е [2 2 02 сә оо о ү 


Occasionally white notes with stems оп the opposite side 
to those shown above are required. These notes with 
reversed stems, however, are so seldom used that the 
type-founders do not supply the characters unless specially 
ordered to do so. 

We will now proceed to explain the use of the quaver, 
semiquaver, and demisemiquaver tails and binds. 

When the stems of quavers, semiquavers, and demisemi- 
quavers are turned upwards, they are first made exactly like 
crotchets:— 

m ыш 
адот um 
J= 


and then the tail is added at the back of the stem to denote 
its value, thus:— 


|| 


N— 

= . =N 
— quaver —e — semiquaver —e"— demisemiquaver 
But when the stems are turned downward, the tails join the 
note heads at once, without first being formed like crotchets 
The following pieces are used to make these notes: 


For a line or space quaver with a stem up, this piece » is 
мі 
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“ * ` . D 
used to "back" the stem—turned one way it Joins a space 


stem, inverted it joins a line one, thus :— 


For a line quaver with a stem down, this character Jj is 


used to join the note head, thus :— 


For a space-note with a down stem this piece z is used, 


thus :— 


es 


For a line semiquaver with an up stem, this piece 


X is used, 


thus :— 


Eor the down stems, a line semiquaver is made with this 


piece %, thus :— 


and a space one with this 8, thus:— 


== 


The demisemiquaver line and space tails are made with 
. "ы 5 

{һе вате ресе, namely ©, thus:— 
созу 
= дер 
Both the down stems of line and space demisemiquavers 
are also formed with one character, J, and are made thus :— 


= 
== 


Tae 
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When the stem appears out of the stave, tails must be 
used which have no stave lines attached to them, и 

This piece is used for a space quaver with a stem down, 
thus :— 


and this one y for a line-note  —5— 


In this instance a single-body line-note must be used, and a 
“white single-body stem," so as to make the stem the 
required length. 

The quaver tail for an up stem is also cast without a 
line y, to work out of the stave. 

In instrumental music, two, three, four, or more notes are 
often grouped together, according to the time in which the 
| music is written, as— 
| 


In such cases the following pieces are used :— 


e 
= = = oe — for line notes | | 
) 


© if quavers ; 
= — ee m ees fOr Space notes ae ; | 


t 


| 
1 
| 
1 
Í 


3 x 7 - А NS 
= = = if semiquavers; ш = = if demisemiquavers. 


Of these pieces the quavers occupy one body only, and the 
semiquavers and demisemiquavers two bodies; therefore, 
as each note and its stem should take up four bodies, the 
quaver requires a “Т piece" placed in between the note 
and quaver bind to make it the requisite length; this is 
when all the notes of the group are alike, as at а. When, 
however, the notes are different, as at b and €, the note 
nearest the stem, that is, the highest note when the stems 
are up, and the lowest note when the stems are down, takes 


seid 
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its proper length of stem, and all the other stems are 
lengthened by “T pieces” to join the bind. 

The above binds are used only when the groups are all in 
one position, thus :— 


“a 


or, when the notes run up or down and return to the 
starting note, thus :— 


We think the explanations given will enable the compositor 
to form groups or notes which require straight binds; but, 
when the notes run up and down, each note being one 
degree above or below the preceding one, as in the 


following example, different characters are required: 


We will now proceed to explain the use of the up and 
down binds. The sorts necessary are 
ge С) СЕ Озщ, 


Cast in various sizes from 14 to 5 ems. 


These pieces are cast in various sizes, ranging from 14 em, 
the width of the note heads (which necessitates the notes 
for which this piece is used being close together), to 5 ems, 
which size admits of 34 ems of blank rule or space being 
placed between the notes. When more space is required 
between the notes, two or more pieces must be placed end 
to end; thus, for instance, supposing we have 6L ems 
between two quavers, we must use two 4-em pieces together 
to make the 8 ems—1£ em note head and 64 ems between, 


and so on. 
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We must now explain the separate uses of each of these 
pieces. There are six sizes of the first of these characters, 


which always cover line notes. 


и 1%-еп e 2-em æ 2h-em æ З-ет — -em e——5-em 


They are used where two or more notes are placed as in the 
following example :— 


ce *- 
In this case а space-note commences а group. The bind 
covers a line-note. So that when a group of notes com- 
mences with a space-note and proceeds regularly up the 
scale, any one of the above characters, according to whether 
the music is set close or open, should be used as the first 
bind. 

We now come to the up quaver binds to cover space-notes. 
They are as follows :— 

„ ld-em Z2-em pe 2i-em p -CM pe $ -CM LL 5-em 


These are intended to commence a line-note and cover a 


space-note, as 
а= 


There are also down quaver binds to cover space-notes, as 
см 


4. 2-е 9l.e 9-е ) 
ч 1%-єпї = 2-em = 22-em = 9-em — Jdem = 5-em 


The down quaver binds to cover line-notes, as 


are the following :— 


1i-em «2-em 94-em 3-e 3 
mis = ~ — m = 4-ет Beem 


The semiquaver and demisemiquaver characters are used 
in a similar manner to the quaver. There are not so many 
y 
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sizes of these pieces as there are of the quaver binds—of the 
semiquaver three sizes are cast, viz., 15-em, 2-em, 24-em; if 
any others are required they must be made by joining two 
or more together; and of the demisemiquaver there is but 
the one size cast, which is shown—2 ems in width. 

Grace Notes are generally made a line shorter than others 
in the stems. 

The other characters sent in a fount, such as rests, dots, 
slurs, marks of expression, etc., are placed as required. "They 
do not need any explanation. 

Subject to these peculiarities, music composition is a kind 
of mosaic work, which will tax the ingenuity and patience of 
the workman, but which requires no further elucidation. 

Along with the manuscript, the compositor should be 
supplied with instructions as to the dimensions of the page 
required, and the size of the type to be employed. 

Begin by counting the number of measures in the piece, 
and apportion to each measure the amount of ems in length 
of which the page will allow, so that there shall be a general 
equality of space throughout the piece. 

In instrumental music, and in pieces which are not inter- 
lined with poetry, the compositor should set two or more 
staves simultaneously, ranging the leading notes in the under 
staves precisely under the corresponding ones in the upper 
staff; that is, a certain amount of space in each staff in a 
brace must contain the same quantity of time value. 

Where lines of poetry are interspersed, as in church music 
and ballads, the staves are necessarily set singly; and in com- 
posing thesecond staff the workman must therefore constantly 
refer to the first, in order to make the staves correspond, 
proceeding in like manner with the third and fourth. 

A good compositor will be careful, whenever practicable, 
to make the lines overlap each other, brickwise, and not 
allow one joint to fall directly under another. 
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In some music founts the lines are cast double, to ex- 
pedite composition. This really results in inferior work, 
although it is done more rapidly. The joints of the lines, 
coming under one another, are apparent in the entire 
depth of the staff. After a fount has been in use some time 
these joints (or rather openings) between each will become 
very visible—and unsightly. To remedy this, the stereo- 
typer runs a brass rule along each stave line in the mould 
before it is thoroughly dry, thus closing up all the unsightly 
gaps between each rule, which are observable in a proof 
pulled from type that has been in wear some time. 

The compositor should be careful to make the stems of 
all the notes in a page of the same length, except those of 
grace notes, which, as already stated, should be shorter 
than the stems of the other notes. 

Gregorian or Chant Music.—The following isa synopsis 
of the characters employed in setting music in this nota- 
tion :— 


` Clef p Flat 
| Ваг үөт, | ” 

ir Natural 
m Note Head Я 
z d y | mes en rule 
5. сс lex l-em rule 
п n” LU | 22, 14 * 
+ ” 39 — 2 89 
* 7 n” | — 3 3 
[| » Réclame | — 4 ,, 
LI ” » | тагове 5 Ж 
zj Note and Stave Rules | —— 6 x 
P i | f Close 
$ Sharp on Stave | ; 
= Sharp off Stave i [ со 


1This note-head differs in line from the first 
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When composed, the stave and notes appear as in the 


following example 


Dm c MEUM == а OX da а —— 
t9 z9 19 о 6 = of с Б ty У 

vu es 9j 

О Soe М сы. SUD ли, ооо алг КУ гич р ә 9 
15.0 6 Sb iP oF Se YF £F GF lr oF GC sc Ж 06 cc TC $6 cb 1 

LI . LI 

vue qu Esa NEU о, М rap 9 quee Т?з еу шлу ру M ‹ E 
OE. e s ш в с Fe c cz de Uc. (61 ОУ аси ИО оро ово с I 


—: s1o3ovaeugo ay} Jo sisdou&s v sr SUIMOTIOF Əy L 
*jsv5 osje әле sjunoj пәлейпоп mq ‘sioasinoq sı usoys ed& эч], 
- Ho 1 Би 2 


u ist w i| р; КАО 


шшр: Тарр т us | 


эЧ "Пер so - up| moå uo - dn пиц a10} - eq = 
po ы ш-: a sic ары шт F | ~pittue-l| Tt wu 
‘Suu, - 3 ced 
T : wt {| “т: отт | X 1 J|w I: puj 
ad = к н | 3E - i a I uo j-dn тшщ 910 - og Зан, - yo sry | 
il e|r-« rt T | as XI D 
f 


: uonvj3ou siu jo uotuioads ¥ SI Sumoo} eu [— Iny ?j-[oS эшо, 
"узом o[durs әлош Yonu SI 31 3093 SI 
әэпәләуүир ayy ‘psapuy “snw иемоЗәлсу dn Suas ur Apoggrp ou pug [JEM uonejou gus 
әл suonon.gsur Зшрәоәла ay} рәләззеш SEQ oya лозѕоашоо V 
аџои-ішәѕ pug puoureip mq *&qna ur dn 395 SI u2AIS uowiloads aur 


Á1eurpuo əy} 03 SUL] 
*parjddns әле s3unoj [roe 


'suop-vu `’ aA це ‘шін esriq : чәц) -еәҷ af це'рот эці asteid 


Issi on Еа: E а 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Comvosinc Macuines.—The Linotype—Its introduction and success— 
The Four Models—What the Machine does—Construction and 
Operation—Corrections by Linotype—Capacity, Maintenance, etc. 
—Linotype Tabular Work. 


For nearly a century a large number of attempts have been 
made to supplant the compositor, or at least to supply him 
with a more or less automatic apparatus which will perform 
some or all of the mechanical parts of his duties. The 
majority of these attempts did not accomplish a sufficiently 
practical success to warrant anything approaching a general 
departure from the long-established methods of movable 
types and hand composition, either for newspaper or book 


work. But in 1890, when the first Linotype machines were 


introduced into a British office, a new ега in mechanical 
composition was inaugurated. 

Modifications and improvements followed, and in course 
of time the Linotype Composing Machine was brought to a 
remarkable state of trustworthiness in meeting the exacting 
demands of intricate operations and speed capacity. lt 
marks the first accomplishment in mechanical composition 
that has effectually withstood the test of time and come 
into practical general use. 

The Linotype Composing Machine.—At present 
Linotype machines are constructed in four separate standard 
models and equipped in a variety of styles in order to provide 
for the requirements of newspaper, magazine, and book 
printers, and, to a certain extent, general jobbing printers 
also. Whichever of these models is considered, it presents 
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4 
FIG. 1,—THE LINOTYPE, MODEL NO. 3. 
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a machine of surpassing interest in speed, in quality of 
product, and in the symmetry and action of its diversified 
movements. The models are as follows: 

Model No. 1.—Sets type faces from pearl to small pica 
inclusive, in any measure up to 30 pica ems, and it allows 
of lines being cast in any body up to and including English. 
Model No. 1 is also made in а special large size known as 
the “Pica Machine": it is chiefly for Parliamentary and 
other official work, and sets all sizes of body and face up to 
and including English, and all measures up to 42 pica ems. 

Model No. 2.—Will set all faces from pearl to pica with 
a maximum measure of 30 pica ems, and will cast lines in 
any body up to English. It has a specially light magazine, 
which may be removed by the operator from the front of 
the machine and another substituted in its place in 30 
seconds. It also has an automatic quadding-out arrange- 
ment which completes the setting of quad lines with one 
touch of a single key. 

Model No. 3 (as illustrated, Fig. 1) is one of the latest 
developments, and sets, all bodies and faces up to and 
including English with a maximum measure of 30 pica ems. 
lt has two magazines, fully charged with double-letter 
matrices, always in position for simultaneous or separate 
operation from one keyboard. It thus provides faces of four 
separate founts, or 360 characters, for immediate use, and, 
if required, all these four founts may appear as composed in 
a single line of type. One or both of these magazines can 
be lifted from the machine and others substituted in a few 
seconds. 

Model No. 4, which is the latest development of the 
Linotype, has three magazines. The full capacity of the 
three magazines furnishes 540 characters in 15 various 
alphabets, and each magazine can be changed without the 
operator leaving his seat. This model can be arranged to 
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set newspaper headlines, bookwork in four sizes (brevier to 
pica) each of Cheltenham Old Style and Cheltenham Wide, 
and also miscellaneous jobbing founts of from 6 to 12 
point, 

What the Linotype does.—It dispenses with the use of 
ordinary type, hand composition, and distribution. 

The printer is enabled to produce for each issue new 
type-surfaces at much less cost than that of types set by 
hand. 

The necessity of purchasing “sorts” for special work is 
avoided. 

It permits matter to remain standing in any quantity 
and for any time at the mere cost of type-metal. 

It saves room. 

It is operated by a single person, and is automatic in 
all its actions. 


FIG. 2. 


Construction and Operation.—The Linotype is not a 
type-setting machine in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is a machine which, being operated by finger-keys, like a 


VOL. I. 34 
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typewriter, produces type matter ready for use, either for 


printing or stereotyping. A fac-simile of the keyboard is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The machine produces and assembles, side by side, metal 
bars or “slugs” (Fig. 3), each of the length and width of a 


FIG, 3. 


line of type, and having on the upper edge the type characters 
to print an entire line. These bars have the appearance of 
solid lines of type and are called “Linotypes.” When 
assembled side by side on a galley, as shown in Fig. 4, they 


are ready for making up into a forme. After being used 
the linotypes are simply returned to the melting pot to be 
recast into other lines, thus doing away entirely with type 
distribution. 
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The Linotype machine contains, as its leading members, 
a considerable number of small brass matrices, such as 
shown in Fig. 5, consisting each of a 
flat plate, having on its vertical edge 
a female letter or matrix proper a, and 
in the upper end a series of teeth b, 
used for selecting and distributing the 
matrices to their proper places in the 
magazine. A machine “fount” con- 
sists of matrices for each character 


represented on the keyboard. Fig. 6 
shows a matrix having two letters, one 
being a roman character and the other 
the same letter in italic. Тһе maga- 
zine in which the matrices are held 
when on the machine is shown in Fig. 
7. |t contains a series of grooves down 
which the matrices slide, and from the 
lower ends of which they drop one by 
one when released by the operation of 


the keyboard. 


FIG. 6. 


The machine is organised to select 
matrices bearing the required characters and set them up 
in line side by side with intervening spaces, in the order 
in which they are to appear in print (Fig. 8), and thereafter 
to present the line to a mould, so that the linotypes or 
slugs may be cast against and into the entire line of matrices 
and spaces at one operation. Fig. 9 shows an assembled 
line of two-letter matrices so arranged by the machine that 
the matrices comprised in two words in the line are in italic 
and the remainder in roman. 

These operations are effected by a mechanism such as is 
hich represents in outline the principal 


shown in Fig. 10, w 
А is an inclined stationary magazine 


parts of the machine. 
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or holder, containing channels in which «the assorted 
matrices are stored. The matrices tend to slide downward 
out of the magazine by reason of their gravity, but ihey are 
held in check by escapements B, one at the mouth of each 
channel. From these escapements, rods C аге extended 
downwards to a series of finger-keys D. There is a special 


FIG. 7. 


key for each character or letter. The keys are depressed 
by the operator in the order in which the corresponding 
characters are to appear in print. Each time a key is 
actuated it permits a single matrix, bearing the correspond- 
ing character, to fall out of the mouth of the magazine and 
downward through the channels E to an inclined travelling 
belt F, by which the matrices are carried one after another 
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MATRIX МАС АЛАМЕ. 


MELTING 
POT 


С эма 

See 
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QS 
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FIG. 10. 
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and delivered into е slotted assembling block С, in which 
they are set up, or composed, side by side in a line. A 
stationary box H contains a series of space-bands 7, and a 
delivery device is connected with finger-key J, by which the 
spaces are discharged and permitted to fall into the line at 
their proper places. "Thus it is that, by operating the keys, 
the required matrices and spaces are delivered one after 

S FS another in line in the assembling block 
| | Й, G, until it contains all the characters 


V yy necessary to complete one line of 


print. The line of matrices thus com- 


posed is transferred, as shown by 
the arrows in Fig. 10, to the face 
of a vertical mould wheel /£, through 
which a mould proper extends from 
the front to the rear face. While the 
line of matrices and. space-bands . 
is in front of the mould, the wedge- 
shaped space-bands (Fig. 11) are 


forced upwards, and in this way exact 


and instantaneous justification is 
secured. "The entire row of charac- 

ric. 11 ters in the matrix line is thus pre- 
sented to the face of the mould or slot as shown in Fig. 12, 
and when the mould is filled with metal to produce a linotype 
the metal will flow into the matrices, which produce their 
respective type characters in relief on the edge of the 
casting. 

Behind the mould wheel there is a pot M, in which type- 
metal is maintained in a molten condition by a flame from 
the gas-burner N (Fig. 12). The pot has a delivery channel 
ádapted to fit against and close to the rear face of the 
mould. Within the pot there is mounted a mechanically 
operated pump-plunger O. After the line of matrices is pre- 
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sented and locked against and across the face of the mould, 
the mouth of the pot is closed against the rear side of the 
mould, and the plunger then operates to force the molten 
metal from the mouth of the pot into the mould, in which it 
solidifies, completing the slug. 


COMPOSED 


FIG. 12. 


When the linotype is thus produced, the mould wheel 
makes a partial revolution, turning the mould slot from the 
horizontal position in which it stood during the casting 
operation, to the vertical position shown in Fig. 13. While 
the mould stands in this position, a horizontal pusher P 
(Fig. 13) having a blade attached advances from the rear 
and pushes the linotype forward out of the mould and 
between the trimming knives, which trim them at both sides 
and at the foot, thus rendering them exactly type high, into 
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the galley Q on the front of the machine. A vibrating arm 
R advances the linotypes one after another into the galley, 
in which they are arranged side by side in column form, as 
shown in Fig. 13. 


EJECTOR 


GALLEY 


Fic. 13, 


After the assembled matrices have answered their purpose 
in front of the mould, it is necessary to distribute and return 
them to the magazine, from which they are again in due 
time discharged for use in succeeding lines. The line of 
matrices is first lifted vertically, as indicated by dotted lines 
in Fig. 10, and then laterally until the teeth of the matrices 
engage the ribs of the bar R. This bar then rises, as 
indicated by dotted lines, lifting the entire line of matrices 
to the distributing mechanism at the top of the magazine. 
The space-bands remain behind when the matrices are lifted 
to the distributor, and are transferred laterally to the box or 
holder Н, to be used again. 

The distribution of the matrices to their proper channels 
is effected as follows: Each matrix (Fig. 5) has the teeth 
b in its upper end arranged in a peculiar order, or number, 
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according to the letter which it bears. In other words, a 
matrix bearing any given letter differs, as to the number or 
arrangement of its teeth, from a matrix bearing any other 
letter, and these teeth are relied upon as the means for 
effecting the distribution. As shown in Figs. 10 and 14, a 
rigid steel bar T is fixed in position above the open upper 
ends of the magazine channels, and is formed at its lower 
edge with longitudinal ribs, adapted to engage the teeth of 
the matrices and hold the latter in suspension. The ribs of 
the distributor-bar vary in number and arrangement at 
different points in its length, in correspondence with the 
varying teeth of the different matrices. There is a special 
arrangement over the mouth of each channel of the maga- 
zine, which assists the disengagement of the matrices and 
guides them into their proper channels. 

The matrices to be distributed are simply pushed hori- 
zontally upon the bar at one end, so as to hang suspended 
therefrom, and then moved slowly along it over the mouths 
of the channels. Each matrix will remain in engagement 
with and be suspended from the bar until it arrives over its 
proper channel, where the arrangement of teeth permits the 
matrix to disengage so that it falls directly into its own 
channel. "This falling action of certain matrices into their 
respective channels, while other matrices are continuing 
their course along the bar to their proper points of delivery, 
is clearly shown in Fig. 14. The movement of the matrices 
is effected by means of longitudinal screws U (Fig. 10), 
which lie below the distributor bar in position to engage the 
edges of the matrices and slide them along the bar. 

It will be observed that the matrices pursue a circulatory 
course through the machine, starting from the mouth of the 
magazine, and passing downward to the line in which they 
are assembled; thence to the mould, to produce the letters 
on the linotype, and finally back to the distributor-bar, from 
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which they fall into their proper grooves in the magazine as 
previously described. 

It is this circulation of the matrices, and the fact that the 
operations of composing one line, casting from another, and 


Fic. 14. 


distributing a third, are carried on concurrently and with- 
out interference, that enables the machine to operate at a 
great speed. - : 
Corrections by Linotype.—The matter being cast in solid 
lines even a small correction necessitates the resetting and 
recasting of the line. This was at one period thought to be 
a serious drawback; but practical tests have not proved it 
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to be во. In hand-set (or machine-set) movable type every 
correction, except it be the mere turning of a letter or the 
substitution of one letter for another of exactly the same 
thickness, necessitates also some rejustification of the line; 
heavy corrections which involve “over-running” must all 
pass again through the " eetting-stick," line by line; and all 
corrections occasion an increase in the amount of type to be 
distributed, and create additional work in the clearing away 
of deleted sorts. 

With linotypes it is possible to set up fresh lines to sub- 
stitute for the “error lines” by the Linotype machine six 
times as fast as they could be set by the average hand- 
compositor; these lines are automatically justified, and there 
is no distribution or clearing away of deleted type after- 
wards. 

The corrected lines set and cast by the machine can be 
dropped into the galley by the operator himself, or by one 
of the "stone-hands" engaged on the making-up of the 
work, and the operation is complete—the discarded lines 
are simply laid aside or swept off the stone into a box,. 
ready for the melting-pot. The corrected lines may be sub- 
stituted in the galley, on the stone, in chase, or at machine 
with equal facility and complete immunity from " pie." 

In the practical every-day work of a London daily news- 
paper office the following experiment was made. Neither 


the compositors nor the machine operators knew that their 


time was being taken. A galley proof was given out to the 


“line hands,” with the intimation that it was “very urgent," 
and the corrections therein were made in 14 minutes. The 
same proof was given to a machine operator on the following 
night to set the corrections, and he did it in 10 minutes. 
Each line is composed in plain view of the operator, and 
corrections, changes, etc., may be effected as freely as in 
hand composition before the lines are cast. As errors in 
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distribution are impossible, machine-set proofs are much 
“cleaner” than hand-set matter. 

Speed.—When the Linotype was first introduced into 
Great Britain, its promoters were content to claim for it a 
possible speed of 6,000 ens per hour. Since that time, 
however, new mechanical movements have made a much 
higher rate of speed possible. Operators also have gained 
practice, experience, and familiarity with the machine. 

The first scale of payment for Linotype operators, which 
was arrived at by mutual consent of representative masters 
and men, was based on a probable output of 5,000 ens per 
hour. But it was soon apparent that men could far exceed 
that figure. 

During 1895 and 1896, a series of conferences was held, 
and the added knowledge and experience enabled those 
present at a meeting of the members of the Linotype Users’ 
Association to pass a resolution to the effect that an average 
of 8,000 ens per hour should be taken as the basis of 
discussion in meeting in conference with representatives of 
the men's union. Nevertheless, the joint conference of men 
and masters compromised on a possible output, after 
allowing for stoppages, "slating," etc, of 6,000, and that 
is the basis of the scale of payment now obtaining between 
London employers and operators who are members of the 
London Society of Compositors. 

There has not been such "racing" or endeavours to 
make “records” in this country as are constantly reported 
from the United States, but no difficulty is found in offices 
where there is a steady supply of suitable copy in obtaining 
operators who make a constant weekly return of from 7,000 
to 9,000 ens per hour of corrected matter. A speed of 
8,000. to 10,000 ens per hour and upward is maintained 
constantly by the best operators. Records of 13,000, 
15,000, 20,000, and upward have been made. 
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In addition to a general idea of the construction of the 
Linotype the operator should well acquaint himself with the 
chief points appertaining to the various mechanical devices, 
capacity, and maintenance of the machine. In this con- 
nection we append some useful information. 

Two-line Letter-—An arrangement of knives enables the 
two-line letter at the commencement of advertisements to 
be set up automatically by the machine. The initial letter 
is cast in the first line with a downward projecting shoulder, 
thus:— 

I^ Meath Road.—Splendid SUTTING ROOM 


The following line is quadded out to an extent equal to the 
initial, and appears thus:— 


and Bedroom.—Address Bow Cottage, Lee. 


To save the time of calculating the number of quads 
required in the second line, the same two-line matrix may 
be inserted but reversed. When the line is cast a blank 
appears on the second line equal in width to the initial 
appearing on the previous line. The two lines when placed 
on the galley appear thus:— 

WN Meath Road.—Splendid SITTING ROOM 
and Bedroom.—Address Bow Cottage, Lee. 
This invention also makes it possible to set two-line letters 
in any position in the line. The apparatus can be readily 
fitted to any existing machine. By providing a few founts 
of these two-line matrices and other suitable faces, display 
advertisements of a varied description can be produced from 
the machine. 

Extra Characters —Matrices for a great variety of 
characters not represented on the keyboard are available, 
such as accented letters, mathematical characters, foreign 
alphabets, and signs, for use in special classes of work. At 
the right hand of the keyboard there is a small sorts Ссс 
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(Fig. 1, p. 527) in which matrices for extra characters are 
stored. Whenever one of these is required the operator 
simply takes the matrix by hand from this case and drops 
it into the composed line before him. These sorts matrices 
are automatically operated by the machine and eliminated 
from the line of matrices which goes to distribution in the 
usual way. 

Double-Letter Matrices—Matrices each bearing two 
characters—one roman and one italic, one roman and one 
black, or two blacks—are supplied, by which a variety of 
type faces can be set from the one machine keyboard, and 
with the same facility as in the case of uniform newspaper 
matter; the change from roman is made by means of a 
shift-key, as on a typewriting machine. 


ARAN 


IANNARAANOR 


TABULAR SLOT MATRIX AND RULE. 


Tabular Work.—ln addition to automatic spaces, the 
machine is provided with finger-keys representing em quads, 
en quads, and thin spaces. By means of the keys these 
quads may be set into the line, which is in plain view of the 
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operator during its composition. Matrices representing 
horizontal and vertical rules and en quads can also be 
included in the keyboard. By the aid of the Slot Matrix 
and special brass rule here shown, narrow measure tabular 
work, such as time tables, etc., can be set. Wherever a 
vertical rule is required the matrix is set in the assembled 
line; the tongue on the matrix projects into the mould and 
produces a slot in the slug into which the teeth of the brass 
rule will At. Both matrices and rule are made in 4, 6, and 
8-to-pica, and the rule can also be obtained with thick, thin, 
double-thin, or thick-and-thin face. The steel strip in the 
delivery channel of the machine must be grooved in order 
to allow this special matrix to pass. 

Another useful aid to the composition of narrow figure 
columns is the provision of Special Figure Matrices with 
‘the character punched horizontally on the matrix so as to 
cast vertical column lines, the figures appearing one above 
the other. 

This arrangement allows for the use of the ordinary brass 
rule in the type forme, and these vertical lines can be set 
on any Linotype machine without special accessories other 
than the provision of a mould and ejector half the size of 
the body in use. 

These vertical figures may be obtained in any type body. 

More complex figure columns can be accomplished by the 
use of a Special Mould Cap. Each line consists of one slug 
as ejected by the machine, but this is broken up into separate 
sections when at the stone, for the purpose of making up 
and the insertion of ordinary brass rule. 

The work is accomplished by the provision of a special 
cap to the linotype mould, made with thin partitions to 
give the sections required, and a corresponding ejector. 
Any variety of measures can be arranged in one cap. This 


cap can be adapted to every kind of mould in use on the 
Linotype machine. 
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The Adjustable Sectional Mould (the principle and 
Operation of which are the same as in the previously 
described Special Mould Cap) has the added advantage 
that the sections are movable, and therefore tables of all 
kinds may be set by the same mould with new divisions and 
blanks. Тһе partitions in the mould and the ejector blade 
sections are made to correspond, and thus any variety of 
width of column is readily arranged. 

Leaded Matter.—Linotype matter may be freely and 
rapidly leaded by hand. But if all matter from the machine 
is to appear leaded, a mould one size of body larger than the 
face may be used, thus producing a "shoulder" on the slugs 
which will dispense with actual leading. 

Ornamental апа other Rules, such as “French,” 
"doubles," and "half-doubles," are cast by a special 
matrix block for the purpose. 

Border Matrices.—With a few border matrices any 
length of border can be cast. There is now a large variety 
of these border matrices available. 

Linotypes and Movable Types.—The bars being made 
the same height as ordinary movable type, the two can be 
used together. In many offices they are so used daily. 

Weight and Space occupied.—The machine weighs about 
one ton, and floors should be made to carry three cwt. to 
the square foot. Each machine is rather less than six feet 
square. With sufficient space to pass round, and for the 
seat of the operator, a liberal allowance is seven feet by. 
nine feet. The height of the machine is six feet eight 
inches. 

Driving Power.—One-half horse-power is recommended 
in driving to ensure steadiness of motion; but a one horse- 
power engine is quite sufficient for driving three machines. 
Electric motors are found very satisfactory for driving. As 
a rule the Linotypes are in operation when the printing 
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machines are standing, hence the advantage of an indepen- 
dent motor. The driving pulley on the machine is 14%їп. in 
diameter. It is driven right-handed as the hands of a clock, 
by 2in. belting, and its speed is 72 to 74 revolutions per 
minute. Uniformity of speed is important; fluctuation in 
the speed will interfere with the operation of the machine 
and reduce the output. It is very desirable to drive from 
below: if the driving belt goes overhead from the machine 
pulley, the changing of the matrix magazine is interfered 
with. It is quite practicable to drive from a room below 
through the floor on which the machine stands. Straight 
belts are preferable to twisted belts. 

Heating and Temperature of the Metal.—The burner 
beneath the melting pot consumes about 12 feet of illumin- 
ating gas of 16 c. p. efficiency per hour. Either illuminating 
or water gas may be used; in the latter case, about three 
times the quantity. It is of the highest importance that the 
temperature of the metal in the pot should be kept within 
the proper limits—viz., 550 degrees to 560 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A higher temperature results in porous and 
spongy slugs, defective faces, and a weak 


surface, which 
will allow the letters to sink in printing. 


On the other 
hand, a lower temperature causes the metal to adhere to 
the mouthpiece of the machine, and prevents the proper 
delivery of metal to the casting mould. Аз the metal gets 
low in the pot new ingots should be added gradually. 
Large quantities should never be put in at one time, as 
they will cool the molten metal to a temperature unsuitable 
for casting. 

To prevent excessive heating of the metal the pressure at 
the burner should be low and uniform. А Pressure 
Governor of approved make must always be fixed to the 
gas-supply pipe in order to secure this uniformity. 

Quality of the Metal, —Old stereotype and electrotype 
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plates, zinc, or small type, etc., should not be added to 
Linotype metal. They are of different compositions and 
render it unfit for use. The well of the metal-pot on the 
machine should be thoroughly cleaned every day with the 
scraper provided for the purpose, and the plunger brushed, 
care being taken to remove all accumulations of dirt between 
the rings. If this is neglected, the oxide or dross which 
collects around the well will, after some time, prevent the 
free flow of the metal and cause defective slugs. Dross ог 
oxide will also form on the surface of the metal in the pot. 
This should be removed with an iron ladle. Do not throw 
the dross away, as it is of value, and should be added to the 
used slugs and scrap metal for recasting into ingots. 

Recasting the Slugs into Ingots.—If the slugs, dross, 
and scrap metal from each day’s work are melted repeatedly 
the metal becomes brittle and unfit for use. Let the slugs, 
etc, accumulate to about five cwt., then melt in a furnace, 
as stated below, and cast into suitable-sized ingots. Always 
feed the metal-pots with clean ingots; never with lines that 
have been used, as the ink and dirt on them clog the pump 
and mouthpiece. 

Cleaning, Purifying, and Renovating Old Metal.—Metal 
that has accumulated small portions of dirt, dust, and the 
like has lost some of its metallic nature through its com- 
ponents having become oxidised. The lead, antimony, and 
tin do not “go off” in vapour. The temperature at which 
this could occur is far above any that could be obtained in 
the Linotype metal pot. Any loss that occurs is brought 
about by the oxidising, which is always to a small extent 
taking place. To revive the old lines, together with sweep- 
ings, chips, and the like, they should be put into a large pot 
—so arranged that the smoke and products of combustion 
can escape—and melted down, care being taken that no 
greater temperature than 600 deg. F. be reached. Constant 
stirring will soon bring the impurities to the top. These 
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should be skimmed off, and then the metal thoroughly 
agitated by stirring with Green Wood Powders. These, 
giving off much gas, cause a violent bubbling, and bring up 
to the top any remaining oxide, etc., at the same time 
causing a complete remixing of the ingredients. The Green 
Wood Powders are perfectly harmless to matrices, most 
beneficial to the metal, and a cleanser without being a 
lubricant. Small pieces of renovating met tal should be 
added in the proportion of about 3 lb. to every 100 Ib. of 
metal, and then the whole stirred until the added composite 
alloy is entirely absorbed. The new metal thus obtained 


can be run into moulds, and the ingots are then ready for 
use in the machine. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Composinac МасніхЕѕ (continued).—The Lanston Monotype Com- 
posing and Type-Casting Machine Described—The Keyboard— 
The Caster—The Matrices—The Matrix Case—The Mould. 


The Lanston Monotype system is divided into two 
separate machines quite distinct from each other:— 

(1) The Keyboard, which perforates a roll of paper, is 
controlled by compressed air at a pressure of 
14 Ib. to the square inch, and may be operated 
apart from the casting machine; in fact, it is 
usually placed in another room. 

(2) The Caster, for obtaining a definite result from the 
perforated paper from the keyboard, namely, 
separate metal types of varying thickness but of 
uniform height, each type bearing on its top the 
formation of a desired letter. This machine is 
driven by a belt, and part of its mechanism is 
also controlled by compressed air. 


The Keyboard.—The latest Monotype keyboard (known 
as style " D," and here illustrated) consists of three main 
features. First, a double bank of 274 keys (as compared 
with 257 on the former style of keyboard), representing 
different letters, figures, signs, or spaces. Secondly, a 
paper-perforating mechanism; and thirdly, a unit-counting 
mechanism. The whole, as already stated, is driven by 
compressed air, produced by an ordinary air pump. — Air 
generates heat during compression, and as moisture if 
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THE MONOTYPE KEYBOARD, STYLE “ р.“ 
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allowed to accumulate would be detrimental to the mechan- 
ism, the air is conducted through a spiral pipe immersed in 
water to condense the moisture, and the air thus enters the 
keyboard in a dry state. 

With the redesigned keyboard, which has the same 
lay-out as the universal typewriter, the position of the keys 
never varies. Consequently, whether the operator be oc- 
cupied with book or news copy, tabular work, or a catalogue 
requiring several styles of alphabets, the character positions 
for all alphabets are the same. This was not the case with 
the earlier keyboard, and with a change from news to a 
jobbing lay-out came a change in the position of the keys, 
and it took considerable time for the operator to get up his 
accustomed speed. 

By means of colouring, the justifying and spacing keys 
are distinguished from those used for the various classes of 
alphabets, etc. Eight black keys are used for fixed-size 
spaces, and the two long keys in the front row for the 
justifying spaces. Thirty keys at the head of the board 
are red with white figures (two sets from 1 to 15), and are 
also utilised for justifying purposes; while two special keys 
at the bottom of the board are for use in ascertaining the 
amount to be spaced out and in returning the calculating 
and recording mechanism back: to zero at the end of each 
line. The remaining keys are white with the characters 
engraved in black, and cover from five to seven different 
alphabets, with two sets of figures, points, and sorts. 

As each key is depressed two rods are moved forward 
operating two valves (of which there are 35), and this allows 
the air to pass in two directions for the purpose of causing 
two rods to rise, the rods having round steel punches on 
their tops for perforating the roll of paper which is con- 
ducted above them. The perforated paper is rolled off one 
shaft on to another an eighth of an inch at each depression 


of a key. The copy is thus translated letter by letter and 
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space by space into a series of combinations of perforations 


in the paper strip, whilst this is automatically rolled up ready 


for use on the casting machine. 


The various parts in the mechanism above the key banks 
which should be noted by the student are as follows:— 


Shaft for winding perforated 
paper. 

Shaft for paper roll. 

Paper feed action. 

Collar for feeding paper by hand. 

Rod working paper feed 

Drum serving as ready-reckoner 
to decide the thickness of spaces 
between words. 

Rods to which are attached 
punches 

Punches for perforating the paper. 

Guide bar for the punches. 

Cylinder containing piston for re- 
volving the unit wheel. 

Cylinder containing piston for re- 
versing the unit wheel. 

Ratchet for winding up perforated 
paper. 

Rod working paper feed ratchet. 

Space indicator, which travels up 
drum each time a space key is 
struck. 

Toothed pawl for fixing unit 
wheel. 


Unit wheel. 

Pinion (attached to unit wheel) to 
drive rack for traversing the 
“ет pointer. 

Key for reversing the “em” 
pointer. 

Unit arms for regulating travel of 
unit wheel and registering num- 
ber of units composed. 

Scale in ''ems'' and “ens” 
showing length of line. 

Rack (worked by pinion) carrying 
pointer along the scale. 

Rack (engaging in unit wheel 
every timea key is struck) which 
checks the unit wheel when con- 
tact is reached with an uplifted 
unit arm. 

Indicator for showing length of 
line. 

Screw for adding or deducting 
odd units. 

Bell for indicating approach of 
line completion, 


Of the keys, that for the quad does not perforate the 
paper, 29 on being pressed drive up only one punch, and 
each of the remainder drives up two punches. There are 
31 punches only, but no key drives up the same combin- 
ation, every key having its own special perforation or com- 
bination of perforations, with the one exception stated. 

Whilst these perforations are being made, the justification 
scale drum in front of the punches is accurately counting 
the number of spaces in the line, and the number of en 
spaces (of the particular size intended to be used in casting 
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the type) occupied by the characters, the keys representing 
which are pressed by the operator. When the operator 
(who is reminded of the approach of the end of the line by 
the ringing of a bell four ems from the end) from his ex- 
perience as a compositor knows he can get no more in any 
particular line with due regard to the syllabication, he 
presses the “justifying” key at the bottom of the board, 
which causes the drum to revolve a certain distance in 
accordance with the distance between the end of the line 
(or column width) and the point at which the scale shows 
the letters composed would occupy in such line normally 
spaced—normal spacing being considered 4-18ths of an em 
quad of the particular type being used. This movement 
causes a pointer to distinctly indicate two numbers, say 4 
and 15, these numbers representing the red or justification 
keys, which are to be pressed to bring about a perfectly full 
line—the first number in the top row of keys and the second 
number in the next row; this operation will cause the cast- 
ing machine in due time to cast the spaces in that particular 
line of such an increased thickness (setwise) that the line 
will be full—perfectly justified; but the operator has only to 
follow the indication and press the necessary keys. 

The justification, though a very important feature of the 
machine, is easily arrived at. The figuring on the drum has 
been arrived at by means of calculations showing the result 
of a division of any given number of ems less than four over 
any given number of spaces not exceeding twenty, and the 
figures on the drum are arranged in such fashion that in 
operation those shown by the pointer (which rises one of 
twenty such possible elevations for each space key depressed) 
at the end of each line are the numbers of those keys which 
will make a combination of perforations on the spool of 
paper calculated to dictate on the casting machine the pro- 
duction of spaces of the correct size to fill out the line to 


the full measure. 
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More than four ems over the normal spacing in a line is 
practically never exceeded in justifying (for the longest pos- 
sible syllable in the language hardly exceeds three ems), and 
if more than twenty spaces are required they can be cast in 
the ordinary way; but all the justifying is done on the first 
twenty such spacés in the line. 

After a line has been composed and the justification keys 
touched, the operator is ready to continue. He depresses 
the reversing key, and the em indicator, space pointer, and 
drum return to the original starting position. 

The keyboard is capable of providing for any width of 
column to 60 ems of any given body from 5 to 14 point; but 
if the caster is not fitted with a special 60 ems attachment 
it can only cast and assemble up to 424 ems pica. 

All the Monotype founts, a to z, are on a proper system of 
units as to width, and occupy a given length in inches or 
decimals of inches, such length being divisible into a certain 


number of units, the em quad of any fount being 18 units : 


and the en 9 units. The scale along the front of the key- 
board represents ems and ens of the type being composed, 
not ems and ens of pica. The different sizes of type are 

. called “sets; thus nonpareil is *6-set," brevier is '8-set," 
and so on. If the operator needed, say, a 10-em pica 
measure for an “8-set” type, he would put the scale indi- 
cator at 15 ems, which is the " 8-set"' (brevier) equivalent of 
10 ems pica. А tabulated sheet is supplied giving equiva- 
lents in all types of any number of pica ems or ens, and any 
measure can thus be easily ascertained. 

The perforated strip, when it reaches the caster, fixes for 
itself the width of column; but a notification written in 
pencil at the end of the spool instructs the attendant what 
matrices should be used and on what body-size the face is 
to be cast. 

The keyboard is 4ft. 2in. in height, occupies a space 
(including operator) of 3ft. Gin. by 5ft., and has a speed 'of 
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6,000 to 20,000 ens per hour, according to the ability of the 
operator. The machine produces mathematical tables, 
time tables, and other intricate tabular work. 

In keyboard “DD” the mechanism above the two key 
banks is duplicated, providing for the composition of two 
different sizes of type in two different measures. A work 
could thus be set simultaneously for newspaper publication 
and in book form; or for a cheap edition and an édition 
de luxe. The two sides of the keyboard may also be used 
independently. 

The Caster is mounted on a heavy base to give stability 
and raise it toa convenient height for working. lt occupies 
an over-all space of Gft. by 7ft., including room for operator; 
requires a motive power of 3 IP., an air pressure of 10 Ib to 
the square inch, and consumes 12 cubic feet of gas per hour. 

Two of the parts of the caster may be termed primary, (1) 
The Die-case or Matrix-case, (2) The Mould; and the 
remaining parts may be termed subsidiary mechanism, /.e., 
machinery utilised for the purpose of causing the primary 
parts to produce separate metal types. The keyboard 
mechanism decides the thickness of metal and the letter 
that shall be cast. 

"There are 225 different dies or matrices of sun metal 
bronze, each representing a letter or acting as a space, and 
these are contained in a cast-iron frame called the matrix- 
case. The matrices are all equal, and are one-fifth of an 
inch square and nearly half- 


an-inch long. The cone hole 
shown at the front of the 
first matrix is for receiving 
a plunger to clamp it to the 
mould in correct position, and ў 
the side holes support the CES 


matrices on the matrix-case frame. These matrices, as- 


sembled in 15 rows of 15 each as illustrated, occupy a 
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3-inch square, constituting the magazine, and are set up in 
conformity with the arrangement on the keyboard. They 
ae so arranged that all the letters of any given row possess 

set" faces of the same width, and consequently will come 
on the same "set" body. 


THE MATRIX CASE. 


The mould for casting the type is mounted directly above 
the metal-pot, which contains molten type metal—consisting 
of certain proportions of tin, antimony, and lead, maintained 
ata heat of about 680° Fahr. by two bunsen burners—and 
is fitted with a high-pressure pump, the well and delivery 
channel of which is immersed in the molten metal. The 
mould being open at the top requires a cover to complete 
the shape of the type to be cast, and this cover is supplied 
by the matrix-case, which is mounted on a compound slide 
and is clamped on the top of the mould: at each revolution 
of the machine. A device is provided for first cutting 
off the jet at the foot of the type and then conveying the 
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new type to the channel into which it is ejected, each 
succeeding type pushing the others forward in the channel 
leading to the galley, until the justification key perforation 
sets the special galley mechanism in motion and results in 
the line of type being conveyed under a lifting gate into the 
galley, the gate immediately closing down behind the line 
and preventing it from falling back into the channel. Each 
succeeding line pushes the previously cast lines forward in 
the galley until in turn the galley is full, when it is removed 
and another fitted in its place—this operation is carried out 
without stopping the machine. An adjustable galley stop is 
placed against the first line of type and moves with it along 
the galley, preventing the type from falling forwards. 

The type is cooled almost instantaneously by means of a 
continuous current of cold water passing through a channel 
surrounding the casting chamber of the mould. 

Originally Monotype quads and spaces were cast level 
with the beard of the type; but now by using a mould with 
double blade they can be cast high or low at will, according 
to whether the matter is to be used for stereotyping or 
printing. 

In order to meet the requirements of the composition— 
spaces and characters following each other in rapid suc- 
cession—it is necessary to cause the type to change with 
each revolution. The matrix-case must therefore change 
its position on the mould so that the exact character re- 
quired will be cast, and this is brought about by use of the 
spool of perforated paper. 

As we have already stated. a notification at the end of 
the spool instructs the casting machine attendant as to what 
matrices are to be used and also what body-size is to be 
cast. Say the spool stipulates brevier old style on the book 
lay-out, to be cast on a long primer mould so that the 


matter will appear as six-to-pica leaded. Accordingly he 
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inserts the proper matrix-case and puts on a long primer 
mould. He places his spool in a basket provided for that 
purpose, and the end of the paper strip under an air pressure 
bar, and starts his machine. With each revolution the 
paper advances one marginal perforation, thus bringing the 
combinations of character perforations under the pressure 
bar one ata time. Under this pressure bar, which is sup- 
plied with compressed air, is a row of thirty-one holes lead- 
ing into tubes, and as each combination is presented air 
gets through the perforations into the tubes immediately 
under them. Of these thirty-one tubes, fourteen are carried 
to a casting behind the matrix-case, fourteen to a similar 
casting at right angles to a line drawn between the first 
casting and the matrix-case. These castings are fitted with 
fourteen pistons, which are blown up whenever air gets 
under them, and when up stop the travel of a rod governed 
by certain mechanisms and attached to the matrix-case. 
In each case the fourteen pistons and a zero stop give 
fifteen positions, in which this rod, and therefore the 
matrix-case, may be arrested, and multiplying fifteen by 
fifteen gives the 225 positions necessary to enable any one 
of the 225 matrices in the matrix-case to be held over the 
mould orifice whilst a type is cast. This explains the use 
of the two perforations—one dominating the moyements of 
the matrix-case from the front to back, and the other its 
movements from right to left. 

We have still three tubes to account for. These are 
carried to small pistons in the centre of the machine, and 
when blown up cause certain rods to engage in a lifting 
arm, one resulting in the casting of a characterless space 
type, and the other two being utilised to regulate the size of 
the spaces and to put the galley motion in action at the end 


of each line. 
Accurate alignment is obtained by the method of clamping 


the matrix on to the mould, a conical pointed steel pin 
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descending into the cone hole of each matrix, and holding it 
in position to the tenth of a thousandth part of an inch. 
It will easily be understood from the foregoing that once 


the spool has been perforated it can be used over and over 


again—air being blown through the holes will not damage 


it in any way, and the only point is that ordinary care should 

be used not to tear the spool in taking it off the caster. 
'The machine is remarkably accurate, and its great rapidity 

is indicated in the following sequence of operations which it 


performs 165 times in every minute: 


11. 
12. 


The perforated paper is moved forward one marginal per- 
foration. 

'The matrix-case is presented to the mould. 

The matrix is centred by the coning-pin. 

Тһе mould blade opens out the amount necessary to enable 
the particular type to be cast its proper width setwise, 

The matrix-case is clamped to the top of the mould 

The pump injects the molten metal and the type is cast. 

'The matrix-case is lifted off the mould. 

The mould jet-blade cuts the jet off foot of type. 

The carrier throws the jet back into the metal pot. 

The type is ejected into the carrier. 

The type-carrier carries the type out of the mould. 

The type-pusher pushes the type out of the carrier into the 
channel leading to the galley. 


A display type equipment provides for the casting of 
various faces and borders, rising in grades from 14 to 36 


point. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
COMPOSING MACHINES (continued). —The Typograph Composing and 
Line-Casting Machine Described—Other Machines, 

sd The Typograph, an American invention, is a machine 

; that produces solid slugs from matrices, the latter being 
y 


assembled and distributed on a comparatively simple ap- 
plication of the law of gravity. 


THE TYPOGRAPH: MODEL В, TWO-LEITER MACHINE, 


П 


There are two styles of the Typograph machine: Model А, 
single-letter matrices; Model B, two-letter matrices. In 
Model A, the requirements of special sorts and words in 
italic or antique are met by the insertion of hand matrices, 
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conveniently kept in the small case at the right-hand of the 
keyboard. This applies to some extent to Model B, but 
the keyboard of the latter comprehends small caps. in 
addition to roman and italic; or a black face may be sub- 
stituted for the italic, and either of the three composed at 
will for simultaneous production. 

Any size face from 4 to 14 point may be composed and 
cast; and, with an adjustable mould, any measure from 4 to 
27% pica ems. For wider measures slugs are cast in two 
pieces, and the slugs being smooth and accurate, successful 
composition is achieved in this way. Ву placing brass caps 
bearing the required characters over certain keys, the key- 
board is available for composing different languages. Mixed 
composition, as catalogue or price list pages, and tabular 
work are also accomplished by the machine. Typograph 
slugs can be leaded, or by substituting a mould of larger 
body than the face required, the slugs can be cast to obviate 
leading. 

The keyboard has 84 keys, those for lower-case letters 
(after the manner of the lay of an ordinary case) being 
centrally placed for the right hand, those for the capitals on 
the left, and those for the less frequently used sorts on the 
extreme right. 

The machine consists in the main of a base containing 
the spacing and casting mechanism and a movable upper 
part, the composing apparatus, the latter supporting a system 
of 84 steel runners extending in a downward direction to 
the point of assembly. At the upper end of these runners, 
according to founder’s scale, are suspended, fringe-like, a 
certain number of matrices of each character. The upper 
part of the Typograph matrix is made of steel and the lower 
part (which carries the character) of brass. "The steel shaft 
forming the upper portion is furnished with an eye, which in 
Model А matrices is fixed, but in those for Model B is 
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movable. The eye of the matrix is threaded on to the steel 

runner (one for each character), upon which it slides to and 

fro in assembling and distributing. The operator, by tapping 
the keys with the fingers, releases the matrices, which glide 

down by their own gravity, one by one, into the assembling 

slot. A gauge on the right-hand side of the slot acts as a 

guide for the length the line is to be set. When sufficient 

matrices have been assembled to form a line, justification is , 
effected by circular spaces mounted on a square shaft. The 

shaft, in rotating, operates the spaces until there is sufficient 

space between the words. The line being justified, molten 

metal is forced into the mould, and the solid line or slug is 

ejected. A water jacket to the mould ensures it against 

overheating, and large slugs can be cast as speedily as small 

without the mould getting too hot. 

After the line is cast the operator raises the lower end of 
the magazine, which is mounted on a rock shaft balanced by 
a spring, and the matrices then run back to their original 
positions. Disarrangement of the matrices in distribution 
cannot occur, each character being on its own runner. 


The casting mould is perfectly smooth and consists of 
four parts, connected by screws. The dimensions are so 
fixed as to secure exact height to paper and uniform body. 
Of the two kinds—fixed and adjustable—the fixed mould 
can be replaced by another, when a different measure is 
required, in a few seconds. The adjustable mould has 
movable liners and is fitted with rack and pinions. By use 

of a key the casting slot of the mould is extended or 
contracted. 

Uniformity and accuracy of the slugs are obtained in this 
way: At the rear of the mould is an intermediate slide with 
a V-shaped slot. The broad entrance of this slot is covered 
by the mouthpiece of the metal-pot, and when casting takes 
place the molten metal is forced through the slot into the 
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mould. The slide moving upwards as the mould recedes 
breaks off the sprue, the fractured portion of which remains 
in a recess, similar to the heel nick in type. As the slot 
extends over only a part of the length of the mould and is in 
a raised surface of the slide which fits a recess in the mould, 
the slug has a continuous base throughout its length and 
requires no trimming in that part. 

To ensure stability and precision the mould is actuated by 
an oscillating arm mounted upon a shaft of large diameter 
working in two long bearings. The mould recedes until it 
comes into contact with a fixed ejector blade, which partly 
forces the slug out of the mould for two parallel knives to 
remove the small overhang remaining from the casting, after 
which the slug is finally ejected. 

Speed, Power, Space, etc.—As with other machines, 
experienced compositors are most successful as operators. 
An average speed of 5,000 to 8,000 ens per hour is not 
difficult to maintain; but on good copy an output of 12,000 
ens is possible. The machine can be driven by gas, 
petroleum, or a slow-running electric motor. Ordinary gas 
is most suitable for keeping the metal in a liquid state, the 
consumption being about 11 cubic feet an hour. іх feet 
square is a convenient space for both machine and operator. 
The extreme height of the Typograph is 4ft. 11in., and the 
machine complete weighs 970 Ib. 

Other Machines.—The following is a brief summary 
of other type-setting, type-casting, and type-distributing 
machines which are at present of somewhat less concern in’ 
a technical sense to the typographical student than those 
we have just previously dealt with. 

The Pulsometer.—A composing machine on what is known as the 
guide plate principle, with the essential difference that the troughs 
containing the types are horizontal instead of vertical, and the « feed ” 


is effected by a special device. It has a separate distributor. It is 
claimed that the machine will set three different sizes of ordinary type 
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not specially nicked, without alteration. The types stand on their feet 

in rows of horizontal troughs fixed in a series of steps at right angles to 
| and slightly below the top edge of a vertical front plate of triangular 
shape. The first type in each trough is pushed up by means of vertical 
pushers, acted upon by the keyboard mechanism. Justifying is done 
| on apparatus of special design. 

The distributor has a front plate resembling that of the composer, 
but placed inversely. The type is distributed in long rows ready for 
the composing machine. 

Among the advantages claimed for the Pulsometer are that it is 
simpler, of greater speed and lighter touch than any similar machine; 
> also that setting may be performed continuously without stoppage for 
| justification. 

The Victorline.—A matrix-assembling and slug-casting machine 
similar to the Linotype. 

The Stringertype.—A machine somewhat similar to the Linotype in 
arrangement of matrices, but casts single types in place of solid lines. 

The Hattersley. —A machine which composes ordinary type arranged 
upon two horizontal iron galleys, the largest of which contains the 
letters most frequently used, As the letters are required the corre- 
sponding keys are depressed. The keys operate steel pushers, and the 
type is ejected into the guide plate channels, which all converge to the 
point at which the types enter the stick for justification by the operator. 

The Hattersley distributor operates the matter for distribution line 
by line into an instrument connected with mechanism by which the 
letters are pushed one by one, face upwards, into the rows of the two 
iron galleys of the composing machine, which are thus recharged with 
type. Indistribution, the spaces fall into a box below the machine. 

The Empire.—A machine, also on the guide plate principle, for 
specially nicked long primer and small pica bodies, In 54 channels at 
„the top of the machine the types lie in piles on their sides, the face of 
| the type fronting the operator through a glass which encloses the 
3 channels on that side, As the keys are pressed the types drop down 
| the guide plate feet foremost into a race or channel, where, by the 
f operation of a pendulum gate, they are passed on in a continuous line 
for justification, 
| The distributor works automatically, and the matter for distribution 

is placed on a galley at the top of the machine. es each letter is 
pushed off it is received by travelling carriers, its nicked edge engaged 
| by corresponding nick pins, and is then passed along a slide to its 


1 appropriate tube. 
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The Wicks.—A composing machine with a tilted magazine of 80 
tubes for storing the types one above another. At the bottom of the 
tubes are pushers, and these, operated from the keyboard, slip the types 
off into the race, whence they are passed on by a setting wheel into a 
galley. Justifying is done with ordinary spaces used in conjunction 
with a special compressible space. 

There is no distributor; but new type produced by the Wicks 
rotary casting machine is supplied in tubes ready for the composer at 
about the cost of distribution in the ordinary way. 

The Kastenbein.—A machine somewhat resembling the Hattersley. 
It has the V-shaped guide plate, and the types are stored in vertical 
metal tubes each over its particular channel. The keys operate 
pushers, and as each type is pushed out of the tube it falls, foot first, by 
its own weight down the groove of the guide plate. 

The distributing machine is in many respects like an inverted com- 
posing machine, the type being conveyed from the apex of the guide 
plate by means of grooves and switches to its correct tube 

The Fraser.—X machine similar to the Kastenbein in principle, but 
different in various points of mechanical detail. 

The Thorne.—A machine on the rotary principle, which both sets 
and distributes specially nicked movable types. Its chief features are 
a keyboard and two vertical cylinders having the same axis, the upper 
one resting on the lower. “The cylinders each have 90 vertical grooves, 
formed to receive type, the grooves in the lower cylinder having pro- 
jections that engage the different nicks in the type. When a key is 
depressed the corresponding letter is ejected from its groove in the 
lower cylinder to a rapidly revolving disc. A number of types may be 
ejected at each revolution of the disc, and all are brought in proper 
order {о а long setting stick in front of the Operator above the keyboard, 
and then to a justifying stick or galley. 

For distribution, the galley of matter is fixed at the side of the upper 
cylinder; line after line is fed, unassorted, until the grooves are ne 
full; contact is then made with the lower cylinder, and е 
into its proper groove 
wards. 


arly 


T ach letter falls 
as the special nicks find their corresponding 


The Cox.—A machine also necessitating specially nicked types, and 
in which justification is accomplished by Corrugated spaces. Each line 
is overset and afterwards compressed to the requisite measure. The 
compressible spaces are of non-resilient material. 

The Cox distributor has vertical channels like the Thorne; but the 
matter for distribution has first to be submitted to Space discarding 
mechanism. 
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The Tachytyfe.—A machine consisting of two parts: one for per- 
forating paper, the other for type casting and composing. As in the 
Monotype, the two are operated automatically, and either independently 
or in conjunction, 

The Hooker.—A composing machine used for some years in the 
offices of Messrs. Clowes & Sons. In it the inventor, Mr. J. Hooker, 
dispensed with the keyboard by providing electro-magnets in con- 
nection with metal contact plates. These plates were a model of the 
ordinary lower case, and the operator tapped the plates with a stylus 
attached toa wire. As contact was made, the types were released and 
conveyed by variously speeded tapes in proper order to the composing 
stick. 

The Mackie.—A system invented by Mr, Alex. Mackie, proprietor of 
the Warrington Guardian and other newspapers. It comprised a paper 
perforating mechanism operated from a keyboard and a distinct setting 
machine, which, guided by feelers corresponding to the perforated holes, 
automatically set the type in a long line. 
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Сомроѕіхе Macnines (continued).—Method in Operating the Keyboard 
The importance of Accuracy and Reliability—Attaining and 
Maintaining Speed. 


We have already stated that the qualifications of an 
efficient compositor are essential to the composing machine 
operator. Generally it has been found that experienced 
young compositors taken from the case make the best 
machine operators; and many of the salient points in the 
instruction of the operator are identical with those that 
form, or should form, part of the training of every young 
typographer. As in hand composition so in keyboard 
manipulation, there should be no waste of motion; and 
accuracy should never be endangered by a desire to attain 
rapidity. 

The following suggestions by practical operators are 
recommended to the student as calculated to assist him їп. 
making a right start. Though principally applicable to the 
Linotype machine, many of the recommendations here put 
forward are of equal value in keyboard manipulation 
generally. 

How to Operate.— Before trying to become a fast operator, 
become a good operator. Be certain that you have mastered 
most of the details of composition and can set 5,000 or 6,000 
an hour, and do it every hour of the day and every day of 
the week, with a clean proof. This is more to be desired 
than great speed. It is the man who can be depended upon 
in an emergency to do his work with reasonable speed and a 
clean proof who gets the job and holds it. 
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There can be no hard and fast rules for operating the 
keyboard, as nearly all operators have their own peculiar 
way of doing the work. 

First get the location of the characters on the keyboard 
fixed in the mind. This can be done either from the key- 
board itself or from a facsimile, preferably the latter. The 
student should commit the keyboard to memory so that he 
can call the characters off the horizontal way or the vertical 
way, and have the exact location of every character fixed in 
the mind. 

It is important to learn the piano method of operating— 
1.0. touching the proper keys without looking at them. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on this point. 

You cannot become even a “fair” operator if you depend 
on glancing from copy to keyboard continually. 

Again, avoid the “one finger" method of operating—i.e., 
using one finger of each hand to touch all the keys. This is 
the way a would-be operator usually begins if not cautioned 
against it. It is a bad habit, and hard to shake off when 
once acquired. 

Seat yourself in front of the keyboard, a little to the left, 
so that the first two rows of buttons on the left side of the 
keyboard (e-t-a-o-i-n and s-h-r-d-l-u) come opposite the 
centre of your body. Place the left hand over the keyboard 
so that the third finger rests over the e button and the 
thumb over the 4 and л buttons. In this position the fourth 
finger is convenient to the spaceband key and is the one 
used almost entirely for dropping the spacebands. It is 
seldom necessary to move the left hand far out of this 
position, as it has easy access to all the buttons in the first 
two rows, and these rows contain the most used letters in 
the lower-case alphabet. 

Some operators use a rest for the left hand, but the 


beginner is strongly advised against the use of the rest until 
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he has become expert. Then he will be able to decide 
whether he wants it or not. 

The right hand must take care of the remainder of the 
keyboard, except in cases where considerable matter is to 
be set in caps, when it is best to move the left hand over to 
the first two rows of cap. keys and proceed the same as when 
working on the lower-case side. 

As the left hand does not leave the first two rows of keys, 
the right hand will have plenty to do in assisting the left 
with the letters in the third, fourth, and fifth rows, the 
points, figures, and caps. 

Below are some examples of fingering, and from these as 
a start the student can make up any number of finger 
exercises. In these examples 1 denotes the first finger, 2 
the second, 3 the third, 4 the fourth, and 5 the thumb. 
Roman figures denote the left hand, black figures the right 
hand. 


e love oy 
213 5133 255 
that loved boyish 
3213 51335 25552 1 
this loving bowling 
3253 513552 2555553 
Пе е эку нүү band 
21353 553553 2251 
though move dont 
325522 1523 1153 
thing move kick 
32553 15232 2522 
and moved union 
25 1 15235 55125 
arm man f 
212 115 21513 
arms many fi 1 
2123 4155 12253 
armed 
21235 
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Where the same letter occurs twice in succession in the 
same word, hold the button down for two pulsations instead 
of one. 

In striking in, let the thumb slide from the 7 to the n 
without making two separate strokes. The same can be 
done with any two letters where the keys are located next 
to each other. 

The above list could be extended indefinitely, but it is 
unnecessary to do so, as the student can, after practising 
the combinations given, work out anything that may come 
up in the course of operating. 

'The third finger of the right hand will usually be found 
the most convenient for the comma and period. 

In reaching for caps., the second and third fingers of the 
right hand will be found the most convenient to use, except 
where a whole paragraph or more is to be set in caps., in 
which event, as stated above, move the left hand over and 
operate as on the lower-case side. 

After practising the examples here given, the student may 
find that he can get better results by modifying them to 
suit his own ideas. There is no harm in doing so, but be 
sure to try these examples thoroughly before making a 
change. 

How to attain Speed—Remember that there are other 
things that enter into the making of a fast operator besides 
manipulating the keyboard. 

When you take a piece of copy, look it over before you 
begin work on it, and be sure you understand what is 
wanted. A few minutes spent in looking over the copy 
before you begin work may save resetting the take. 

Don't make any false movements. 

Keep steadily working. 

Don't acquire a spasmodic, jerky method of operating. 
Learn at the start to keep up a steady movement; one that 
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you can carry all day, and every day. Gradually increase 
your speed, but don't overdo it. 


, 


Be careful to learn the "style of the office" (dictionary, 
spelling, capitalisation, punctuation, etc.) you are working 
in, and you will save yourself much anguish of mind. 

All operators cannot be "swifts." It is not in the nature 
of some people to work fast. But any operator who so 
desires may become a good and reliable hand. There are 
more operators setting 6,000 to 7,000 than 10,000 to 12,000. 

One who has attained an average speed on newspaper 
work of about 10,000 or 11,000 ens per hour says, truly, 
this is a good speed to keep up. After all, it is the “keeping 
up” which tells. Yet this is not all. An operator who can 
maintain 10,000 ens per hour for, say, 40 hours must, in 
pressure, bring into requisition his reserve power. — That is 
to say, if | average 10,000 for a week, for one hour I ought 
to be able to compose 15,000 or 16,000. 

The same operator says: When I first began to operate 
I naturally thought that the more fingers I used the higher 
speed | should acquire. They say experience teaches, and 
it certainly has taught me thus far that that idea of mine 
was not practical. We must remember that the bulk of 
operating is done in a space of one-third of the keyboard, 
not the whole. The keys being so close together means 
that if you operated with all eight fingers and two thumbs, 
your wrists and arms would scarcely move at all, con- 
sequently there would be no “spring” in your action, which 
I have found to be a great help. 

After operating by aid of several fingers on each hand, I 
was not satisfied with the result, and tried another way. In 
the meantime I had come into contact with an operator 
whom l knew to be considered a fast hand. I copied his 
style to a certain extent, and tapped the keys with the 
second finger on the right hand only, using my left hand as 
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conveniently as | could, say, in pressing the following 
letters:—e t a o i n, and so on to the letter и. I was 
surprised after I had got quite accustomed to this style to 
find how easily 1 found the right keys. What was the 
reason of this? Simply that my eye followed every minute 
movement of my one finger, and was not hampered by a 
great number of keys being covered by my whole four 
fingers. Satisfied with this change, I next turned my atten- 
tion to my left hand. To avoid transpositions (the greatest 
drawback to speedy setting), the spaceband key must be 
tapped in a methodical way, and well timed. 1 found that 
this must be done by one and the same finger or thumb. 
After several months of practice of the use of my first 
finger on my right hand (I had since altered from my second 
to first finger, this being more pliable), the first and second 
on my left, and my left thumb exclusively for the space key, 
І found 1 could with greater ease than formerly keep up my 
average. And this is the style from which I have not as 
yet departed. It is not by any means a graceful style, as 
with the use of one finger only the whole of the right arm 
has to move very rapidly. But in this way you get into a 
kind of “swing,” as I have before stated. I always sit well 
over the keyboard, so that when reading the copy before me 
my eyes are following it and the keys at the same time. 

My advice to beginners is :— 

Sit well over your keyboard; not under it. 

Do not be over-anxious about speed; that will come by 
constant practice. 

Press every key correctly and well-timed. 

Do not stop setting in.order to read your copy. 

Try to keep your eyes on the copy and not on the 


keyboard. 
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Proors.—Different kinds of—the Reader—His Qualifications and 
Duties—Compositors’ Duties in Correcting—System where the 
work is done by Piece Hands—Technical Terms—Keeping 
Accounts of the Stages. 


Proofs.—A proof, as we saw on page 223, is an impression 
of type-matter taken for the purpose of ascertaining if that 
matter be correct, and for aid in correcting it. 

As proofs are often required at different stages of the 
work, there are three different kinds, viz.: (1) Proofs in 
slips, or slip-proofs; (2) proofs in pages; (3) proofs in sheets, 
the last-mentioned being subdivided into first proofs (in 
sheets) and press revises, če., revises of the sheet just prior 
to working off. 

A slip-proof is an impression of matter contained in a slip 
galley. The galley is locked up by having a sidestick and 
quoins inserted, and it is then taken to an ordinary Albion 
or Columbian press or to a galley press; the type is there 
inked with a hand roller, a sheet of paper is laid on it, and 
then the impression is taken in the usual way. 

Proofs in pages are proofs of the matter after it has been 
made up into pages and before it has been imposed. The 
pages are sometimes contained, either separately or two or 
three together, in slip galleys. 

Proofs in sheets are proofs of imposed formes; they are 
taken for the final examination of the matter before the 
forme is worked off. 

Readers.— Proofs are examined by men called “readers” 
or “correctors of the press." Their duties are to find out 
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all errors, mark them on the proofs, and then see that the 
necessary corrections are made. А proof of matter before 
it is submitted to the reader is said to be “rough;” after it 
has passed through his hands it is said to be "read." The 
rectification of the errors and imperfections by the com- 
positor is called “correcting.” A proof that contains many 
errors is said to be a “foul” or “dirty” proof; one with 
very few or no errors is said to be “clean.” 

A reader ought to be a practical printer, and should 
thoroughly understand the technicalities of his profession. 
He ought also to have a good general education. A know- 
ledge of languages, especially French and Latin, will prove 
valuable to him, and he should also possess some knowledge 
of literature and good general information. In addition, he 
must be very patient, keen to discern anything wrong, and 
accurate and methodical in correcting it. He must, of 
course, have a thorough knowledge of the signs and marks 
given on pages 226 to 230. 

Sach reader has a little room or “closet” to himself, or 
rather he shares it with a boy called a “reading boy" or 
“copy-holder.” The lad's duties are to read the “copy” 
(manuscript or print) aloud to the reader, while the latter 
follows, pen in hand, with the proof before him. 

The reader’s closet should be furnished with certain books 
of reference. A good English dictionary is indispensable, 
and other useful books are Latin, French, and German 
dictionaries; dictionaries of quotations, English, French, 
and classical; a classical dictionary, а biographical 
dictionary, Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, a gazetteer, an 
index to titled personages, and such books as Hazell’s 
Annual and Whitaker's Almanack. 

The reading boy should be fond of reading and able to 
decipher manuscript- easily. Should the MS. be rather 
illegible, it may either be compared or the boy may read 


from the proof. In the latter alternative (which should 
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only be adopted in exceptional instances) the proof is 
afterwards read through by the reader in order to dis- 
cover what further correction may be necessary. 

Slip-proof Reading.—In this the reader has to see that 
all the copy has been set, that the words are properly 
spelt, that there are no wrong types or up-standing spaces, 
that the matter is properly broken up into paragraphs, that 
the spacing is even, and that the “style of the house” or 
the “style of the author” has been followed. 

There should always be a complete understanding between 
the composing room and the reading closet as to style, 
whether it be the style of the house or of the author, other- 
wise much time will be lost in correcting the proof. 

In reading a proof, it is а good plan to imagine a line drawn 
vertically down the middle of the slip or page. Corrections 
to be made on the left of this line should be marked in the 
left-hand margin, and the others in the right-hand margin. 

Whenever the copy contains matter in a foreign language, 
or is otherwise unusually difficult, the reader should com- 
pare it word for word with the proof. 

In reading a proof most errors are obvious, but it requires 
much attention and a practised eye to detect some, such, 
for instance, as the following:— 

о (sm. cap.) for o (lower case). 
9 (turned) for o (right way up). 
5 (turned) for s (right way up). 
5 (sm. сар.) for s (lower case). 
9 (b turned) for q. 
Р (d turned) for p. 
n (u turned) for n. 
b (q turned) for b. 
d (p turned) for d. 
U (n turned) for u. 
6 (9 turned) for 6. 
9 (6 turned) for 9. 
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Care must also be taken to see that the double letters ff, fi, 
fl, ffi, ffl are used instead of the separate letters (unless, of 
course, the fount is cast without them), and in old style 
work that the other ligatures are properly used. 

Where a proof contains matter set by several com- 
positors the reader writes at the commencement of each 
"take" the name of the compositor who set it. This he 
finds on the copy, for we have already seen that it is the 
duty of every compositor to write his name on the copy 
he sets from. The reason for this will appear shortly. 

Proofs in Sheets.— First Proofs. The reader must first 
see that the sheet bears its proper signature, and then that 
each page is of the proper size and has its proper folio and 
head-line. Не must then see that the connection between 
it and the sheet immediately preceding it is correct. The 
reader will then go through it to discover if the copy has 
been correctly followed, and to make necessary corrections. 

The sheets or slips which go out to the author are usually 
accompanied by the copy relating to them. Should there 
be any more of the work to follow, the reader will not send 
out the page of copy containing the last word of the last 
sheet sent, but will retain it to be sure that a proper 
connection is made. He will mark on it with a bracket, 
in ink or blue pencil, the place where the sheet or slip 
ends, and in the margin will write the folio and signature 
of the sheet or the number of the slip which is to follow. 
This side of copy is called a "prima," and is always 
referred to by the reader when the next portion comes 
in to be read. 

Press Proofs.—There is in some offices a press reader, 
specially selected because of his fitness and experience, 
whose duty it is to read finally and pass the sheets for 
press. His paramount aim must of course be the accuracy 
of the text, both as to its matter and its manner, as well 
as such technical details as seeing that the connection 


VOL. I. 37 
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between each sheet is right; that the signatures are right; 
that the headings are proper, duly centred, and in the 
correct style throughout; that the style of the house or of 
the author, as the case may be, is consistently followed; 
that the paragraphs are properly and uniformly indented; 
that the illustrations, if there be any, are in due order and 
properly identified in a uniform style; that the references 
to notes occur at the proper places and in due sequence; 
and that the notes themselves are in due order. 
The usual course with regard to proofs is now as 
follows :— 
1. Matter in galleys or imposed in slip (first slip-proofs) 
pulled and sent with copy to reader. 

2. Proofs read and returned to composing room. Copy 
retained by reader. 

3. Corrections made by compositors. 

4. Another proof of the matter so corrected is now 
pulled (this second proof is called a revise) and 
sent to the reader along with the first proof he 
marked. 

5. The reader, by comparing the first proof with the 
second, sees that the corrections have been duly 
made. This is called “taking off the marks." 
If there are still any corrections to be made, 


the reader marks them on the margins of the 


revise, and may write on the top: “Pull another 


revise.” The first revise has then to be cor- 
rected by the compositor, and a second revise 
pulled and submitted to the reader, 
6. This second revise being found right, or having only 


a few corrections, the reader writes on the top 


the number of proofs required and sends it back 
to the compositor (or the clicker). In due course 
the reader receives the “cleans,” as the ney 
proofs are called, from the proof-puller, aid 
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having again revised the marks—making any 
further corrections on the margin that may be 
necessary, and calling the author’s attention to 
anything he considers doubtful—he passes on 
the proofs and the copy to the overseer, who 
addresses them to the author. The author then 
makes such alterations as he thinks fit and 
returns his proof to the printer. 


“ › 5 
7. The "author's corrections" are now made by the 


compositor, after which a fresh slip-proof is 
pulled and submitted, with the author's proof, 
to the reader, who sees that the corrections 
have been properly made, or makes marks ac- 
cordingly, and returns the proof to the overseer 
after heading it "R. A. P." (revise of author's 
corrections). 


8. The overseer now heads it, “Make up into pages," 


9; 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


and these are accordingly duly made up, as 
shown in Chapter XXII. 


The pages are duly imposed and locked up in 


formes. 


Proofs in sheets are pulled and sent to the reader, 


who looks to the connection of the matter, the 
signatures, head lines, folios, margins, etc. 


Duplicate proofs in sheets are sent to the author. 
The reader’s (and author’s) proofs in sheet are 


returned to the composing room, the necessary 
corrections made, and the formes gauged ready 
for press. 

press revise (or “machine revise," as it is now 
sometimes called) is submitted to the press 
reviser. 


Should he wish to see a second revise, he may write 


at top: "Show another.” On the contrary, if 
he is quite satisfied, he will write the word 
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"Dress," with the date, the order number, and 
the number of copies to be worked. 
15. The sheet is worked off and a copy of it is filed. 

Some of these stages may be omitted; it often happens 
that the author does not get his proof until the matter is in 
pages, and not infrequently that he does not get it till the 
matter is imposed. We have already stated that it is more 
economical to let him have it earlier, for if he makes many 
corrections these may necessitate remaking up the forme. 
On the other hand, the number of stages is sometimes 
increased; for not infrequently the author requires two or 
even three proofs of the work at various stages to be 
submitted to him. If the forme is to be stereotyped, 
instead of one revise being pulled to be marked “Press,” 
two are pulled—one is marked “Foundry” and is given to 
the stereotyper, the other is kept by the clicker or overseer. 

Compositors' Duties.—The mode of correcting matter 
has already been stated (see pages 232 to 236). 

When the work has been set up by different compositors, 
there are in London, and towns where London customs are 
followed, certain regulations concerning corrections. When 
a compositor is "on 'stab" (on the establishment), that is, 
when he receives weekly wages or works “on time," the 
correcting is done as part of his time work. But when the 
compositor is оп piece," that is, when he is paid for his 
work one specified pre-arranged price, he corrects his errors 
at his own expense. Hence, if a man is on 'stab, it does 
not matter whether he is called upon to correct ДАЕ 
mistakes as well as his own; but if he is on piece, 
amenable to the correction of his own matter 
correcting he does without further charge. 
apply to the first proof and its revise. 

It frequently occurs that composed matter 
into pages as soon as it is set and befor 
time is then occupied not only in correcting: 


he is 
only, and this 
These remarks 


is made up 


e it is corrected; 
; but in operations 
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preliminary to it, such as finding the forme, dropping it, and 
unlocking it. Hence, it has been arranged that the com- 
positor who had the first "take" in the sheet "lays up” 
the forme on the imposing stone, as well as corrects his 
own matter. He then hands the proof to the compositor 
whose name is written next on the proof, who does the 
marks occasioned by his own errors. The proof is thus 
passed on till it reaches the compositor who has the last 
take in the sheet, and he locks up the forme, and either 
pulls it himself or sees that it is conveyed to the pressman 
or proof-puller. 

If a compositor happens to have matter in the first and in 
the last part of a sheet, he is usually called upon only to 
lay up the forme and correct his matter. The compositor 
who is last but one has then to lock up the forme. 

In some houses these rules are modified to remove hard- 
ships which might possibly arise were they carried out in 
their entirety. The compositor who has set up matter 
which does not exceed the first page has to lay up only one 
forme, and the next compositor lays up the next, when the 
work is imposed in sheets. So, if a man has the last take 
and it does not exceed a page, he locks up one forme only, 
his immediate predecessor locking up the other.” 

Great responsibility attaches to each compositor at work 
on a forme composed by several different hands. Any one 
may do his work so badly or commit such an error as may 
entail labour and expense upon all concerned. To meet 
cases of this kind, a rule is enforced to the following effect: 
If a forme is broken, or if letters drop out, through care- 
lessness in locking up, the person who locked up must 
repair the damage. 

If, on the other hand, the damage is caused in the process 
of correction, the person who actually caused it ts bound to 


repair it. 
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An “out” or a “double” in a take might cause the whole 
of the matter in a sheet coming after it to be overrun. 
This should be done by the compositor committing the 
error; and he would have to correct any errors incidental 
to the overrunning caused by his fault. 

The responsibility thrown upon each compositor of cor- 
recting his own matter is, in some houses, varied in certain 
cases where waste of time would be occasioned by its being 
rigidly carried out. It is agreed that if only a certain 
number of errors are present, the proof is not passed on. 
For instance, А is at work correcting his matter; when he 
has done, he would in the ordinary course pass on the proof 
to B, in order that he might do his marks. But if B has 
'less than three marks, А does them for him; and if C 
follows and has only three, A does them as well and those 
of all the other compositors whose errors are below a 
certain number. This number may be three, five, seven, 
etc., according to the custom of the house. Although this 
rule will work inequitably on occasions, it often prevents 
a man from being taken from a job he is engaged upon 
to do what will require only two or three minutes, 


à ; ; these 
minutes sometimes involving the loss of per 


haps an hour 
in changing work, blunders by being taken suddenly off a 
job, ete. 

The person who locks up the forme has, of course, to 
satisfy himself that all the pages are of equal length. | If, 
however, any imperfection in this respect is unobserved "be 
next to lock up has to make good any damage to which it 
leads. By some persons this is regarded as unjust. The 
man who makes up the pages has to see to the length of 
the pages, and after all the corrections are made, the ma 
who corrects the press proof sees to the final ша le A 
any page may have been lengthened or shortened Е : 
running. This is always done by a 'stab hand, and S 
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has finished, the forme or formes should be perfect in every 
detail. 

Technical Terms.—The following technical terms which 

belong to the process of correction may here be explained :— 

A.P.—Author’s Proof. 

R.—Revise. 

Cancel.—Matter that is set up but not worked off, and 
therefore ordered to be distributed. 

Clearing the Stone.—Removing, after imposition and cor- 
rection, any letters, leads, furniture, etc., that may 
remain on it, and putting them in their proper places. 

Double.—An unnecessary repetition of words; as, for 
instance, the word the set up twice where it should 
be once only. 

H.O.—Hold over. 

Literal.—A literal error, i.e., an error consisting of a type 
being wrongly inserted. 

Out.—An omission; a letter, word, or phrase accidentally 
omitted. 

Prima.—The piece of copy containing the first words of 
a sheet or take. Also the galley containing the 
matter commencing the next sheet of the make-up, 
or the next page if the make-up has been stopped 
for some time. The maker-up sets a line at the top 
of this galley thus— Prima. Boer War 127. Sig. 
E, page 65;" thus affording him full information 
when the make-up is gone on with next time. (The 
word is a Latin plural, but is used in a printing office 
as a singular noun.) 

Query.—A question indicated on the margin of a proof, 
and written either with the letters Qy. or the in- 

terrogation mark [?]. 

Quote.—A quotation, mar ked by turned commas at the 
beginning and apostrophes at the end; as, Does he 
say, ^I will"? 
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Qy.—An abbreviation of Query. 

R.A.D. or R.A. only.—Revise of Author's Proof. 

Specimen.—A properly printed sheet given to the com- 
positor as a sample, and an indication of the style 
he is to follow. 

Turn.—A letter turned round, as W, or one placed in 
such a position that an impression is taken of its 
feet instead of its face. When matter runs upon 
sorts, and one character is exhausted before the case 
is empty, a type is used of the thickness of the one 
that is short, but turned round so that it may not be 
overlooked in the correction. Some turn it feet up- 
wards, but this should on no account be done, as it 
destroys the delicate lines and serifs and batters the 
face. 

It is very important that all the press proofs of a work 
should be kept in pigeon holes in the overseer's closet or 
some other safe and accessible place. Primas are kept in 
a drawer or on a file. 

On the following page is the heading of a book kept in 
some of the large offices, which indicates at a glance the 
progress of correction of any sheet:— 
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CHAPTER L. 


Payment кок Composition—Casting Up—a News Hand's Bill— 
Apprentices’ Pay. 


Wr have now completed the course of technical instruction 
for compositors. There remain some few subjects on which 
to instruct the reader, and one of these is how to charge for 
his labour. If he be paid by time, or, in other words, be a 
member of the establishment (“on the ’stab,” as it is called), 
he will get his fixed wages every Friday or Saturday, with 
any additional pay to which he may be entitled for overtime. 
If, however, he be “on piece," he is paid only for what he 
has set up, and this is measured by the thousand ens. He 
therefore requires to know the system of calculating the 
value of his work, which is called casting up. 

Casting Up.—The rate of payment is, as we have said, 
per thousand ens—not ems, as in America. The plan for 
reckoning the number of ens is as follows: First set up a 
ш a quads to the p. of the stick, of the fount in 
which the matter is set. u е я 
this gives the number of ae oe a Md 

: А : . unt the number 
of lines а the page; multiply this by the number of ens 
in each line. The result is the contents of that page in 
ens. ; 

Example: How many en : : 
wide don lines deep 2 а a * dide 226013 
539. , ens; i.e., 22 X 2 


Compositors on piece are paid so much per thousand ens 
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according to the size of the type, small type being paid for 
at a higher rate than large. Therefore the number of ens, 
divided by 1,000, is multiplied by the price per thousand, 
as 6d., 7d., Sd., and the result is the price of setting the 
matter composed. 

In casting up sheets or sections of sheets (which is 
always done by the clicker of the companionship where 
the work is done on the clicking system), the heads, whites, 
and signature lines are included; that is, exactly three extra 
lines are added to each page of text. If the measure is not 
an even number of ens in width, then if the excess is less 
than a thick space it is not reckoned; but if it be as much 
as a thick space, the excess is reckoned as an additional en 
in the width, and in like manner anything in the length ex- 
ceeding an even number of ems is reckoned an additional 
em if it be as much as an en. 

Suppose a printer wants to know what it will cost to set 
a sheet of 16 pages of long primer solid, the measure being 
36 ems (long primer) wide, and the number of lines in the 
page (including whites) being 52. Не multiplies 36 by 2, 
and then again by 52—this gives the number of ens in a page 
(3,744); he multiplies this by 16 and gets the number of ens 
in the sheet (59,904). In casting up, according to the 
London scale, 500 ens and over count as 1,000 ens, while 
less than 500 are dropped altogether. Therefore, in this 
case, 59,904 ens would count as 60,000, and if the rate of 
pay be 74d. per thousand ens, the cost of setting, per 
sheet, will be 74d. X 60= 450 pence— £I 17s. 6d. 

For bookwork composition a “ Ready Reckoner” may be 
obtained from the London Society of Compositors which 
gives the value, ready calculated, of various numbers 
of lines, of different lengths and in various-sized type. 
Such tables would occupy more space than we could here 


afford. 
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In practice, in order to arrive at the earnings of a com- 
positor on piece, it is usual in most places, instead of 
reckoning up the exact number of ens, to ascertain what 
number of lines of the work composed is equal, or most 
nearly equal, to a thousand ens; and this quantity is often 
called “an hour's work,” whether the compositor, in fact, 
takes more or less than an hour to set it. Having fixed 
this figure, all that has to be done is to divide the total 
number of lines by it and you get the number of "hours' 
work" (or thousand ens), and by multiplying the result 
by the rate per hour (or per thousand ens) you get the 
sum payable. 

In news offices, to save trouble, a list is generally printed 
of the prices of composition by the line, so that instead of 
turning his matter into "hours" or thousands, the compositor 
simply counts the number of lines and charges accordingly. 
Eor instance, a newspaper set to a 15-em measure might pay 
as follows:— 


Lines. [Long Primer.| Bourgeois. | Brevier. Minion. Nonpareil. 
| EX 
| | 
lex. эйе Сау SS SIND S. D. 
1 0 01 0 03 0 0j 0 04 0 04 
21001 0 oł 0 0j 0 0j 0 14 
3| 0 O8 | 01 0 1 0 1 0 1j 
4 0d, 01} 0 14 0 13 0 24 
5 0 1} 0 1j 0 1 0 2 0 2% 
= : ip, Cru EEUU tes 2 
6 | 0 lj 0 2 0 23 0 2 
7 02 | 0 2 0 oi 0 oi 0 33 
з | 0 2 | 0 2j 0 3 0 3 0 4i 
eig eu cies 
| 3 | 0 3% 0 4 0 5j 
[ X Ed ic 
2 | 0 6 0 6 | oO 7 0 
30 0 9} 010 | 0 d SI o SALIS 
dbo wie кклет ее s TN 1.54 
50 | 1 4 | 16 jig 1 8 2.5 
9; 
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News hands frequently make up their bills in the following 
form:— 


Compositor's Name, 


Date, 


No. of Lines. 


Name of Article. | First Word. Last Word. 


.| Min. | Bour. 
| 


Shah In fty | 23 | 
Pars Mr. cent. : | 
Мопеу | Мопеу асі 
Рагѕ | The 19,500 
General | The income 
Foreign The fund 
General The town 
Markets 
Punch A would 
Court The ystdy 
Mk Lane From harvest 
Comics From mails 
Pars At evening 


168 | 67 | 
ES 


We will suppose that the prices paid in the office are, 
nonpareil, 4s.; bourgeois, 2s. 6d.; and minion, 3s. 2d. per 
100 lines. 

Then, as the charge for 100 lines of nonpareil is 48d., the 
charge for each line is 7vud., and the charge for 168 lines 


will be— 


OANE ВОВА = 80:644. = 6s. 9d. nearly. 


~ 100 100 


In like manner the 67 lines of minion will cost s = 


25'46d. = 9s. 1d.; and the 29 lines of bourgeois will cost 
90x29 — g'70d., say 9d. So the total bill will be 6s. 9d. Gig 


100 


2s. 1d. + 9d. = 9s. 7d. 
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In newspapers a halfpenny is charged for any residual 
fraction up to 4$, and a penny for any residual fraction 
exceeding 73%; A rate for time corresponding to the piece 
prices quoted would be 10d. per hour, 5d. per half-hour, 3d. 
per quarter hour, and a penny for each five minutes. 

Apprentices are sometimes paid two-thirds or three- 
fourths of journeymen’s wages, according to the stage of 
apprenticeship. It is obvious that they calculate in the 
ordinary way and deduct one-third or one-fourth. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


CoxPANIONsHIPS—The Clicking System: Payment by Hours— 
Accounts.! 


In order to secure uniformity in the appearance of the 
work and expedition in its execution, it is usual, in the large 
London offices, to form the compositors into companion- 
ships, or small bodies of men, with a leader at the head of 
each, competent to take general orders from the overseer 
and to secure their being properly carried out in practice. 
Those, too, who constitute the companionship are trained 
to work together, and the capabilities of each individual 
are also more particularly ascertained than if he were not 
subjected to such close supervision as the companionship 
system secures. 

The chief of the companionship, or '"'ship,' as the 
word is generally abbreviated, receives the copy from 
the overseer or the "closet" for all the men associ- 
ated with him, and makes out the general bill, writing 
his name in the “bill book" as “J. Smith & Co." (for 
companions). 

There are two ways of conducting a "'ship." In one 
of them each compositor makes up his own matter and 
charges for it independently of his fellow- workmen; while 
in the other ше making up is performed by the chief man 
only, called the. * elicker," who may, however, call in assist- 
ance. In the latter kind of companionship, the members of 


YThis chapter was written by Mr. Robert Hilton. 
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it merely compose and correct their own matter. We will 
describe both systems, beginning with the first, which is a 
much more old-fashioned one than the second, but is still 
practised. 


Old System.—When the work is given out, A, the first 
who has copy, sets and makes up his take into pages, the 
style having been previously decided, and “passes the make- 
up,” together with the “pass book” and gauge of the pages, 
to B, the second in copy. The “pass book” is a book used 
for recording the number of lines taken and lent in making 
up. A, for instance, may have borrowed from B some matter 
to complete his last page, or he may have more matter 
than he wants to make up a page, and may transfer that 
to B. If A passes lines over to B, he must also compose 
and pass over with them the head line and white line 
(or cut-off rule, should there be any in the plan), includ- 
ing them in the number of lines passed over or “lent.” 
If B begins a page, he sets the head and white lines. 
The pass book is kept as follows, if A has borrowed ten 
lines :— 


Compositor’s Names. | Title of Work. 


Jones to Brown. Practical Printing, 


Folio 7—7th in sig. B. 


Running Head: Practicat PRINTING. 


Owes | OWING TO 
Абе Seve 10 lines | B. 


EC M M C IQStines 


The portion of copy, it may be here stated, that is allotted 
to a man must always be completely composed before he 
asks for more. B, having set the whole of his сору 

3 


: 3 n 
as well as text, now begins, without délay, otes 


to make up. We 
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will suppose he has had to borrow 5 lines from C, who 
follows him. В, when he has done, passes the book in the 
following form:— 


B to C. Practical Printing. 
Folio 12—12th in sig. В. 


Head: COMPANIONSHIPS. 


Owes OWING TO 


C passes the making up to D, and perhaps borrows 12 lines 
from D, when the book will stand as follows:— 
C to р. Practical Printing. 
Folio 21—5th in sig. C. 


Head: THE CLICKING SYSTEM 


OWES | OWING TO 
ВИИИ: 5 
КРЛ худо КК Күс ЛКК 12 
17 | 17 


The first form shows that on passing the first making up, 
there are 10 lines due to B. When, however, B passes the 
making up, he diminishes the debt due to him by borrowing 
5 lines, and the name of the creditor C appears in the second 

column for 5 lines. When C passes the making up, he not 
only pays himself these 5 lines, but becomes a debtor to 
the amount of 7 lines. His name is therefore transferred 
to the first column, and the number of lines he owes is 
placed against his name. Should D pass the making up to 
A and take 14 lines, he will wipe out A’s indebtedness of 10 
lines and make him a creditor for 4, he will also convert his 


VOL. I. 38 
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own credit of 12 into a debt of 2, and the following will be 
the form of the table: 
Dto A. Practical Printing. 
Folio 33—1st in D. 


Head, as before. 


OWES | OWING TO 
ПОА 
2 ПЕЕ КАНО 5 
9 9 


The total of the lines owed and owing must, as will be 
seen, always correspond. No misunderstanding or error 
will occur if this rule is uniformly observed. 

When the first sheet is out, A and B impose and take the 
formes to the proof press; the second sheet is imposed by 
C and D, the third by E and F, the fourth by С and Н. 
When the proofs are sent in by the reader, the compositor 
whose pages are first in the sheet usually lays up the formes, 
and he who is last locks them up and takes them to the 
proof press. When there is a return of letter, the formes 
are laid up by those whose turn it is to impose. If letter 
for distribution be equally shared, the quantity composed by 
each companion will be nearly uniform. When this prin- 
ciple has been carried out it has been found at the end of 
a large volume that the difference between the quantity 
composed and imposed by each companion has not varied 
either way more than a few pages. . The system also tends 
to prevent disputes and to facilitate the getting out of work. 
ui any derangement arises in the account of transfer of lines, 
it is best to pay off the lines appearing in the bool 


к and 
commence the account afresh. 


Compositors working under this system charge only for 


complete pages in making out their weekly bills, Sedis 
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the number of pages in each sheet set by them. The pass 
book forms a check against overcharging. Lines left over 
at the end of the work are settled by mutual arrangement 
amongst those concerned. If апу compositor has a quantity 
of matter not made up at the end of the week, he charges 
“оп account” for so many pages as it will make, deducting 
them again when they appear in their places in the make- 
up book. This is called "horsing" in the technical slang of 
the printing office. Such "fat" pages as half-titles, titles, 
with their accompanying blanks, and tables are usually 
balloted for. 

By this system, also, the compositor, having to make up 
his own pages, is more likely to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of this branch of the business than under the plan 
next to be described; but the latter is probably more 
expeditious, as it saves the time lost in passing the make- 
up. 

The Clicking System.— The overseer hands the copy to 
the clicker, and gives him directions as to the general 
style of the work, perhaps a specimen sheet’ of another 
work, or a specimen page, and he also instructs him as to 
when the sheets are wanted to be sent out. The clicker 
then calls the members of his 'ship together, communicates 
such general directions as may be necessary, and he also 
informs them what cases to put up and what letter 
to distribute. Having done this, they proceed with the 


1The clicker is the chief of the companionship, and answers to 
the “ganger” of some other trades. In some offices the overseer 
selects the clicker; in others, he selects thé men, and they select as 
their clicker the compositor whom they think best qualified for the 
position, this in fact being the general rule. 

2Most publishers require a specimen page of new works to be set 
up and submitted to them before the composition is given out. This 
is returned to the printing office, and forms a guide for the clicker in 
regard to the style to be followed. 
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distribution of their letter. The clicker, at the same time, 
gets from the storekeeper the necessary materials, such as 
leads and sorts, and everything in fact that he wants for 
the making up. He then provides himself with a rough 
book of blank paper, which he rules according to the follow- 
ing form. 

In the first column he sets down the name of each com- 
positor as he takes copy; in the second, the folios of the 
copy, so that he may be able to ascertain instantly in whose 
hands any particular piece of copy may be. In the third 
column he notes down, opposite to his name, the number of 
lines each man has composed, as fast as the galleys are 
brought to him. In the fourth he sets down such remarks 
concerning the copy as may be necessary, also any incident 
or cireumstance that requires to be recorded. 


Foros or LINES 


Sompositors’ NAMES. * S 
c Сору. COMPOSED. 


REMARKS. 


The clicker gives out as the first take of copy but a 
small portion, and the first two or three compositors get less 
than those who follow. This is to prevent any delay in the 
make-up; for pe have the shortest takes, of course, 
get them finished first, and in this way г are 
"empty" in regular order. Eu xo 

During the time the first takes are in hand the clicker 
will employ himself in setting the half-head, head lines 
folios, white lines, signatures, side notes, poetry, and ether 
incidental matter. He proceeds, however, with фе making 


up as soon as a sufficient quantity is composed, He kn 
: knows 
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when the first takes are finished, by the compositors apply- 
ing for more copy. As he receives each man’s galley, he 
counts the lines and enters the number against the com- 
positor’s name in the book already referred to, this entry 
serving as a check against the man’s bill when he presents 
it at the end of the week. 

When the first sheet is made up, the clicker lays the 
pages on the stone, and then informs the “quoin-drawer 
overseer,"' or the person whose duty it is to provide him 
with chases, furniture, etc. 

The clicker now proceeds to “dress” the forme: i.e. he 
puts in the furniture, side and foot sticks, takes off the 
cords from the pages, fits the quoins, having previously 
seen that all the pages are square and firm, and finally 
locks up the forme. He then takes it or sends it to the 
proof puller; or if there is no special proof puller, he pulls 
the proofs himself; however, the proof having been pulled, 
it and the copy are at once taken to the reading closet. 
It is a good plan to have a series of pigeon holes in the 
closet, or a few paper weights, labelled: "First proofs," 
“Ror revision," "For press," etc., and to keep the copy 
and corrected proofs under each designation, and separate 
from any other. In some offices all the proofs, revises, 
etc., are kept on lines, being placed there by the proof 
puller. They are thus always under the eye of the over- 
seer, who knows at once what work is waiting for the 
readers. 

In the great majority of offices no matter is made up 
until the first and second proofs are corrected in slip, 


1Тһе quoin-drawer overseer is usually а compositor who is en- 
trusted with the charge of tbe furniture, chases, and other material 
of the kind kept in the composing room. He is distinct from the 
storekeeper, who keeps the type, sorts, etc. The exact relative 
duties of the two are not, however, very strictly defined. 
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and frequently not until the author's proofs are returned. 
The worst of the corrections are then done before the 
type is made up into page form. 

In this way the compositors are kept continuously en- 
gaged at their frames, while the clicker is free to attend 
to any incidental matters that arise, which are done more 
systematically and expeditiously by one man than if each 
of the companions had to do a portion by himself. As 
soon as the work is begun, if there is a sufficient supply 
of leads, sorts, etc., direct progress can be made without 
waiting for anything, or one man delaying another. 

Sometimes, especially when there is an unusual quantity 
of notes, poetry, or other "fat," which in the ordinary 
course the clicker ought to set, he finds that he must have 
assistance, or he will not be able to impose as fast as the 
matter is set up. In this case he calls to his aid one of 
the companions to do this kind of work. If this companion 
has not finished his take, the compositor next to him in 
copy sets it up, right on to where he himself begins; or, 
if there is a great deal to set, the man who took copy last 
finishes it for him. This assistant compositor is credited 
with the lines he has already set, and is remunerated for 
the other part of his work by being credited with a certain 
number of hours—that is, with hours he is engaged “оп 
time." 

The reader corrects the proofs and forwards them to the 
clicker, who instructs ше compositor whose name appears 
first we gus sheet to lay up the forme” and correct his 
Par : I a is E о on from one com- 

ositor to the other, until eac с А 
оне: and the entire forme is cm ae ee 

` e last person 


1The clicker or his assistant usually corrects the errors in th 
in the 


headings, notes, or those portions which have been set up ; 
lp on time. 
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who corrects, locks up the forme and takes it to the proof 
press along with the first proof. The compositors are never 
taken from their frames except to correct their matter, 
which, as we have already pointed out, saves a great deal of 
time, but, on the other hand, tends to make them mere 
“type lifters,” and gives them no opportunity of completely 
learning the business.’ 
. When the last taking of copy is given out, the clicker is 
expected to apply to the "closet" for more work, so as to 
prevent his companions standing idle. Very often, however, 
one companionship, with one clicker, will have three or four 
works going on at the same time; so that if there is a 
scanty supply of copy or of letter for one work, the clicker 
employs the companions on another. If the work is nearly 
finished, and there is no more copy to be given out, then 
the lines in the entire work are counted off and set down 
in the book, and each does what he can for the general 
benefit till the formes are ready. 

Making out the Bill.—Let us see how the clicker and his 
companions are paid for their work. At the end of the 


1It is one of the disadvantages of a large office, as far as the 
compositors are concerned, that a person may remain a member of 
a companionship and be kept from the third or fourth year of his 
apprenticeship up to the close of his career as a compositor, merely 
setting up and distributing lines of type. He remains entirely in 
ignorance of the methods of making up, making margin, or imposing, 
as he is never called upon to perform them; and even the display 
parts of the composition, the mode of setting poetry, and many 
other things are kept from him. Many men so situated are not able 
to pull a proof, and it cannot be wondered at if they find their trade 
a monotonous one, and constantly deplore the fate which brought 
them into it. It is, indeed, persons of this class who, perhaps not 
unreasonably, are heard complaining of the business and comparing 
it so unfavourably with others. It is they, too, who despise technical 
handbooks and opportunities of learning anything more than they 
know. So that they can “pull out" a sufficient number of lines to 
make a decent bill at the end of the week they are quite satisfied. 
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week! the clicker makes out his bill in the following manner. 
He first ascertains, by casting up, what amount of work has 
been done during the week. He then counts up how many 
lines each compositor has set, and estimates the number of 
“hours” they represent. An hour is supposed to be equal 
to a thousand ens; so that the bill is not made up for so 
many thousands, but at so many "hours." Having done this, 
he refers to his book to see how many hours of time-work 
proper have been charged, adding his own time, which is fifty 
or more for the week, and in addition any overtime he may 
have worked. He adds all together, and the total is the full 
number of hours to be paid for out of the bill. By reducing 
the sum total of the bill into pence, and dividing it by the 
number of hours, he gets at the price per hour which the 
bill pays. In other words, the entire value of the work, if 
each man set his own matter and had his own fat, 15 
estimated, and this sum divided by the number of hours. 
In this clicking system, therefore, the fat, such as the title, 
blanks, short pages, folios, whites, head lines, cuts, etc., are 
all made up by the clicker and thrown into the general bill; 
hence, each man gets his fair proportion of it when the bill 
is made out." 


‘In offices where wages are paid on Saturday, the bills are usually 
made up to Thursday night and delivered to the overseer on Friday 
morning. In those that pay wages on Friday, which include m 
largest and best-managed offices in the metropolis, the bill-makin 
is done a day earlier. Б 

#1п other words, to find the number of hours, ascertain how many 
ens there are їп а line. Then divide 1,000 by that number: th x 
there are 50 ens in the line, 1,000+50=20, and 20 will be the З PER 
of lines to the hour. Sometimes to compensate for p um 
involved, owing to the peculiarities of copy, etc., a line or үс le 
given, or a line or two may be deducted. This is a mate wo is 
arrangement between the companionship and the clicker саа 

#1п the old companionship system, the fat is distributed by “j э 
or "throwing quads.” The compositors gather round M EM 

an 
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In some offices, however, there are slightly different 
methods adopted for paying the clicker; although the men 
are always paid in the way described. Sometimes the 
clicker is only paid for the time he is actually engaged on 


throw for the fat, tables, etc. The following is an account of the 
method, taken from Southward's Dictionary of Typography, 2nd 
edition, p. 58: “The plan adopted is to take nine em quads—long 
primer being mostly chosen; these are laid on the imposing surface 
for the inspection of the whole of the party interested in the matter 
at issue. One of them takes the quads, shakes them up between his 
two closed hands, and throws them on the imposing surface, after the 
manner of throwing dice, when the number of quads with the nicks 
appearing uppermost are counted, each person having three throws 
(raffle fashion), the highest thrower being the winner of taking bis 
choice of any ‘fat.’ This: performance is not so much in vogue now 
as it was years ago, before the 'clicking' system came up; then it 
used to be of daily occurrence in the composing room, when the title, 
index, blanks, tables, etc., of a work were put in hand, for the com- 
positors to throw who should have the first choice of the 'fat.' The 
title sheet was divided into lots, say: 1, title and blank; 2, preface; 
3, dedication and blank; and so on, according to the prefatory matter 
introduced into the work. Words of Greek, for which one shilling 
per sheet is charged, were also ‘thrown for’; but the clicking system 
does away with all that, by making a general bill; so that each 
member of the companionship comes in for a proportionate share of 
‘fat’ as well as ‘lean.’ There are some technicalities connected 
with ‘throwing,’ vis.: If, when the quads alight on the ‘stone,’ 
one should ride on the other, it is called a ‘cock,’ and the thrower 
has to pitch them up again; if no nicks turn up it is called a ' miss ' 
—and by some loving swains it is called a ‘Mary’ or a ‘Susan’— 
and counts for nothing. The average winning throw is seven, and is 
termed the ‘witch.’ Nine is considered an excellent throw, and is 
very rarely reached. Оп very rare occasions, however, three blanks 
have been thrown, or three nines have made their appearance con- 
secutively by the same thrower, but this is very exceptional.” The 
result of this system is often to cause disputes and dissatisfaction, 
and it always occupies a great deal of time in a very unseemly 
manner. In the clicking system the man who sets up the most lines 
in the cleanest manner gets, as he ought, the largest proportion of the 
fat. 
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the work. Sometimes the fat is divided equally, and not 
proportionately to their work, among all the men engaged. 
In others, the clicker charges the same number of hours as 
the man who has earned the most. This latter plan, how- 
ever, is bad in principle; for it affords ground for dishonesty. 
A clicker may give the best and fattest copy to the quickest 
compositor, and thus enhance his own bill. 

There is also a system of organising three classes of com- 
panionships. The first-class companionships have all the 
best kind of work, and are paid sevenpence or eightpence per 
hour. The second-class take the medium work, and are 
paid sixpence per hour. The third and lowest class get all 
the inferior work, for which they are paid fivepence per 
hour. In such cases the men are not paid for the fat, 
which is claimed by the employer in remuneration for the 
clicker's labour. A new man is generally put in the third- 
class companionship. If he is a quick and clean workman 
he is advanced to the second class. The first class is kept 
constantly engaged; if there is a scarcity of work, some is 
taken from the second class. 

Considered as a whole, the plan of permitting the com- 
positors to choose their own clicker is probably the best and 
most equitable one. If he does not work to their satisfac- 
tion they can, and probably soon will, replace him. As he 
is paid out of the general bill, the employer knows he is 
only paying what the work is really worth, and at the same 
time the men are getting on with it as quickly as possible, 
for their own sake, if not for his. 

The clicker makes out his bill in a book called the “pill 
book,” which specifies the full amount of the work done 
and the proportion belonging to each man. On the appointed 
morning this book is passed round the office, and the clickers 


VThis plan is not practicable in offices which CORO 
regulations of the London Society of Compositors. AUS 
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fill it up according to the work done in their companionships, 
signing at foot, [Мате] & Co.” The amounts payable 
to each man are transferred from this to the general wages 
list of the office,’ if the men's wages are not paid through 
the clicker. 

If all the work done during е week cannot be exactly 
cast up, the clicker is allowed in some offices to write an 
“account line," being the estimated value of the work 
done, but not charged. It is deducted when the final bill 
for the entire book or job is made out. Sometimes (too 
frequently, in fact) clickers overdraw their account, and the 
amount of the overdraft goes to the debit of the companion- 
ship's work in the following week. The work done to wipe 
out this balance is called "dead horse." Many clickers 
involve themselves in much trouble, and cause much loss 
to their employers, by habitually overdrawing; while if one 
or two men leave the companionship, the rest have to bear 
more than their share of the overdraft. Sometimes, too, 
when there is a change of clickers, the outgoing one leaves 
as a legacy to his successor a heavy “account line,” and 
the liquidation of this has in some instances led to litigation. 

Imposing and Distributing Letter.—When all the com- 
positors in a 'ship are called upon to take a share of im- 
posing, as described in the first of these companionship 
systems, there are sometimes disputes as to the laying up 
of the forme for distributing, the rule being that the person 


1[t is common to say, “How much do you write?” not “How 
much do you charge?" The bill book is, in well-managed offices, 
carefully examined by the overseer to ascertain the diligence or the 
capability of the different men. If they write a very small bill (pro- 
vided there is plenty of work in the office), the fact is attributable 
either to their having lost time in coming late, going away early, stand- 
ing idle, etc., or owing to their inability to work more expeditiously. 
As a rule, employers do not like small bills; they would rather have 
a smaller staff and the members of it receive higher wages. The ` 
progress or diligence of apprentices working on piece is also gauged 
by the amount of bills they write. 
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who impose must lay up a forme. It is best, therefore, to 
keep an exact account of the different pages, 1n the follow- 


ing form:— 3 
IMPOSITION SCALE. 


Comvostroks’ NAMES. 


By whom 
Imposed. 


Signature 


Watt. 
Cox 


Leslie. 


Jones 
Brown 


This scale should always be kept by the compositor in 
the making up, who, when he gives it away to the person 
who follows him, marks down the number of pages he has 
made up opposite to the proper signature, and under his 
own name; also, when he imposes he inserts his name in 
the column appropriated for that purpose.' 


Each compositor generally keeps a book of his own, check- 
ing that of the clicker. It contains memoranda of all the 
work done by him. 

"Тһе usual plan is for the compositor who imposes to enter the 
respective number of pages in the imposition scale, as sometimes 
one man may have two takes in the same sheet, which would mane 
a second entry or an alteration. As a rule, the compositor who has 
most pages in the first sheet is the one to impose it, and he who has 
the largest number on the scale in the subsequent sheet i 
and so on; but some prefer that all the com 
should draw a figure for the fi 
it afterwards. 


: mposes it, 
i t panions on the work 
rst imposition, and let the scale govern 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Tue CuaPEL.—Its Origin and Nature—Its Composition and 
Functions. 


A wEETING of the members of any department of a print- 
ing office, whether apprentices or journeymen, is called a 
“Chapel.” Why it was so called is a moot question. Some 
suppose it was because the first printing office in England 
was thought to have been in a chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. Certain it is that the title is an ancient one. Its 
objects are as follows:— 
1. To maintain the customary rights and privileges of 
the trade. 
2. To settle disputes arising in the office, without having 
recourse to external adjudication. 
3. To form a medium of communication between the 
employed and their employers, or between the 
employed (if society hands) and the trade society. 


In large offices a code of laws has been from time to time 
formed at different chapels. Some of these relate to the 
prices to be paid for work. If the house recognises society 
rules, however, it is only the application of those rules to 
particular incidents that requires to be considered at a chapel. 

Incidental to the business of the chapel may be the 
collection of the subscriptions of the journeymen to their 
trade society. The arrangements for a wayzgoose, or an 
annual dinner or excursion, are also considered at a chapel. 
Occasional cases of accident.or distress may be relieved 
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by means of collections made at chapels. Representations 
to be made to the closet on the one hand, or the trade union 
on the other, are first considered at a chapel, which appoints 
one or more delegates for the purpose. 

The chapel, in short, in any considerable office, is the 
caucus of the journeymen. All are expected to be present, 
and if present to abide by the decision of the majority. The 
members in chapel assembled may, however, refuse to admit 
a journeyman; or one who has been admitted may be 
expelled by being "sent to Coventry"; that is, no person 
is allowed to speak to him on any consideration, on subjects 
apart from business matters, until he conform to the laws 
of the chapel. 

Apprentices in the last year of their time frequently have 
the privilege of attending all chapels connected with trade 
matters, but not of voting on any question. 

The overseer, as the representative of the employer, is 
usually excused from attending chapels. "This law, however, 
is relaxed at chapels called to consider such matters as the 
wayzgoose, which do not affect the chapel as a meeting of 
workpeople. 

Finance. 


The general expenses of the chapel are de- 
frayed by a payment from each member of one penny or 
more per week, which amount has to be paid regularly 
along with the society subscription. A small fine is usually 
imposed, at the general monthly chapel, on every member 
who is a month in arrear with his subscriptions to the 
chapel fund. The fines are rigorously exacted before an 
money is credited as subscriptions. Any default in ae 
P ment is left to be dealt with as the chapel may think 
When Chapels are Held.—Chapels are held at stated 
intervals, either every month or once a quarter n 
agenda paper is sent round the frames" announcin d 
date and business, and the fine for non-attendance, Pun 
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chapel may be held in the house or outside as convenient, 
or as the length of the agenda paper may require; but 
short chapels called for one object only are held inside, 
when the men congregate round one or more of the 
imposing stones. А special chapel may be called by 
requisition, i.e., a request, giving the reason for calling the 
chapel, is written out and signed by four members. This 
request is handed to the "father," whose duty it is to call 
a chapel at the earliest moment, when he asks the first of 


the signatories to state the case. 

The workmen hold their meeting by congregating round 
the imposing stone. The chapel is frequently held in meal 
times, the tea half-hour, where it exists, being a favourite 
opportunity, as tea can be partaken of while the chapel is 
deliberating, and thus no time is lost. A member may 
have a chapel called at any time by depositing a shilling 
with the "father"; but should it appear to the members 
that the circumstances are frivolous or vexatious, this sum 
is forfeited. Оп а certain day in every month, however, a 
chapel is usually called for general purposes, when all the 
members must be present. Persons not answering to their 
names when called at the opening, -or absent during the 
whole chapel, unless by sanction of the "father," are fined; 
but if a workman has to leave off work not less than an 
hour before the time specified for holding the chapel, he 
is generally held to be exempt. 

The "father" is the president of the chapel. He is 
usually elected in the first week of January in each year. 
It is his business to call all meetings of the chapel and to 
preside over them; to receive and answer all communi- 
cations connected with the trade; and as he is considered 
to represent the chapel, it is his duty to head all deputations 
to "the closet,” as the employers or their deputy or the 
overseer are called, оп any business connected with the 


trade. 
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When a journeyman comes into a society house, the 
father is required, within three hours after receiving notice 
of his arrival, to wait upon him and ascertain if he is a 
member of the society or trade union. Бог neglect of this 
duty the father is fined. The father, in consideration of 
performing all these duties, some of them of a very onerous 
and frequently of a very delicate character, receives a small 
annual salary, paid quarterly, two pounds per year being 
the amount in some offices. 

Next in importance to the father is the " Chapel Clerk." 
This official is also elected the first week in January. He 
is entrusted with the collection of all moneys payable to 
the trade union, and has to pay them over to the secretary 
once a month. He acts, in fact, as agent of the trade 
union, But besides these funds, he collects funds raised 
in the office for specific purposes, and has to disburse them 
in the manner agreed upon by the chapel. He has to keep 
certain books of accounts, which are carefully audited every 
month. He also has to keep the minutes of all the chapels, 
records of decisions of cases referred to the trade committee 
of the union, and all reports of delegate meetings of the 
trade. For these services he is paid an annual salary; 
frequently about £3. 

'To act as а check upon the father and clerk, two auditors 
are elected, also the first week in January. 'They audit all 
the accounts of the chapel, and are paid a small sum (s 
one shilling) for each audit. 

The introduction into; the chapels of society houses of 
persons who do not satisfy the trade regulations is pre- 
vented by the surveillance of. the clickers, who have to 
give notice to the father within one day of any stranger 


joining their companionships. In default, the clickers are 


ау, 


ТА “society house" is one in which the rules of the work Я 
trade society or union are recognised. rkmen's 
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fined. When reported to the father, the new-comer has 
to show his credentials, etc., as already mentioned. 

The chapel appoints a certain number of delegates (the 
number being fixed according to the number of workmen 
employed in the establishment) to represent the office at 
the general councils of the trade. All persons appointed 
to wait on the trade committee, or selected to attend 
delegate meetings of the trade society, receive from the 
chapel funds a small sum (about 1s. 6d.) for each night’s 
attendance. 

Occasionally a committee is appointed to investigate some 
dispute that has been brought before a chapel. Each 
member of such committee is remunerated for his services 
during such investigation, at a certain rate (say 8d.) per 
hour, from the chapel fund. Тһе expense so incurred has 
to be repaid to the fund by the party proved to be at fault, 
together with such fine as the chapel may think proper to 
inflict. 

So far we have regarded the chapel rules as they affect 
the workmen; let us now see how they provide for the 
due order and regularity of the office, and thus legislate 
for the employer as well as the employed. They limit 
the working hours according to the hours observed in the 
house. For instance: “Any person working before eight 
o’clock in the morning, or between twelve and one (the 
dinner hour), or half-past four and five (the tea half-hour), 
or after seven o’clock in the evening, unless instructed to 
do so by the closet, shall be fined 6d." (These regulations 
will vary, of course, in different offices.) There is also a 
fine imposed upon any man striking another. Any member, 
however, desirous of bringing a complaint against another 
has only to give the nature of the complaint in writing, 
with his name attached, to the father, when it is read over 
to the chapel assembled and duly adjudicated upon. 
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The principal evils which have to be provided against 
in a printing office, and which properly come within the 
powers of the chapel for adjudication, are the subject of 
such rules as those following:— 

Mixing Founts.—Any person mixing founts without the 
permission of the storekeeper is fined 6d. Any person 
keeping extraneous sorts, such as half fractions, Greek, 
italie, or any peculiar sorts, in his case, except those sorts 
which are in regular use, is liable to a similar fine. 

Castings-up.—No person is allowed to proceed with the 
making-up of a work beyond three sheets without having 
first submitted the cast-up to the closet, or having obtained 
the permission of the father of the chapel for so doing. 
All castings-up, when approved, are to be entered by the 
clicker in the cast-up book, the penalty for the non-obser- 
vance of this rule being 1s. 

Making-up.—No companionship is permitted to proceed 
beyond two-thirds of a work without having obtained orders 
from the closet to incur the charge of "No return." In 
default, the clicker is fined. 

Leaded Work.—Any person proceeding with a leaded 
work without being furnished with leads, unless ordered 
to do so by the closet, with the understanding that he will 
be paid for the time employed in leading out the matter, 
s fined. Any person proceeding with turned sorts without 
orders for the “turning” to be done at the expense of 
the closet, is liable to a further fine. 

Taking Sorts.—Any person detected taking sorts, that 
is, type, leads, galleys, etc., from another’s frame, without 
permission, or taking another’s share of letter Ыг his 
consent, is fined. 

Leaving a Foul Stone.—Any person leaving type, furni- 
ture, corrections, boards, pages, etc., on an imposing stone 
is fined, unless the materials are removed within ten 
minutes after a request is made to that effect. 
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Returning 'Sorts.—Any person requiring Greek, Hebrew, 
or any peculiar cases from the store-room, must return 
them on the completion of the work. 

Distributing.—A fine is imposed for distributing a work 
composed by another companionship and neglecting to 
secure the heads, notes, etc. 

Clearing Away.—All books and jobs when worked off 
are to be cleared away within three days after notice has 
been given to that effect. Cap., small cap., and italic lines 
are to be picked out and tied up separately. No packet, 
however, should consist of less than twelve lines. 

Formes for Distribution.—All formes for distribution are 
to be well laid up and well washed on a board in the sink, 
or, if laid up in the composing room, to be taken in galleys 
to the sink and thoroughly washed. 

Furniture and Laying-up.—Should any companionship 
want only the furniture of a work that has been composed 
by another companionship, the latter is required to lay up 
the formes within one hour of being requested to do so. 
When: works, after being worked off, are kept standing and 
used for second editions, etc., all laying-up for furniture is 


` done at the expense of the closet. 


Throwing; Leaving Lights.—A fine is invariably imposed 
upon any one throwing type, quoins, paper, etc., at another 
while in the office. A fine is also imposed on any one 
leaving the house at any time without extinguishing the 
gas which lights the particular work on which he has been 
engaged. 

The General Bill.—Every clicker should be required to 
produce a general bill of every work or job he makes up, 
within a fortnight after it has gone to press. 

It is a useful enactment that no questions shall be put 
to the vote that can be decided by the rules recognised in 
the office; and that no appeal should be heard from any 
member who has been fined, until he has paid his fine. 
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Apprentices.—All apprentices are to be brought under the 
operation of the rules of the office, and have the protection 
afforded by them in every case in which they can possibly 
be brought to meet their position. On the occasion of 
any young man coming out of his time, he is to wait upon 
the father and inform him of the circumstance. 

Matters not provided for in the rules of the office can 
be dealt with at the discretion of the chapel. The rules 
should be printed, and every workman who attends the 
chapel should be required to take a copy. 

Wherever practicable, it is also advisable for a copy of 
the chapel rules to be submitted to the manager, as the 
representative of the firm, who should be requested to 
give his formal sanction thereto and to initial a copy. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


Тнк Compositors! Trape UnNions.—Their Objects—the London 
Society of Compositors—the Typographical Association. 


As in all other important trades, the operative printers, 
or a considerable proportion of them, constitute Unions or 
Societies for their mutual protection and assistance. These 
Societies are supported by the contributions of their mem- 
bers, and some of them are possessed of large funded 
property saved out of such contributions. No workman is 
obliged to become a member, but where a man enters an 
office which is called a Society house, he practically has to 
join the Society or find employment elsewhere. While on 
the roll of members, each person is bound to conform 
strictly to the rules of the Society and to obey the direc- 
tions of the Committee of Management; otherwise he may 
be expelled and made to forfeit all benefits to which he 
would, as a member, have been entitled. 

The objects of the Trade Unions are mainly these: To 
see that each man receives no less than the recognised 
wages or piece prices for his work; to see that the customs 
of the trade so far as they benefit the workman are main- 
tained; to assist members out of work to find employment, 
and to render them pecuniary assistance while unemployed; 
to fight the battle of those who have to resort to the law 
courts, or are brought into them on any question affecting 
the trade; and to organise concerted movements for ob- 
taining an increase of pay, or for resisting attempts to 
depreciate the position of the operatives. 

The chief Trade Union in the Printing Trade is the 
London Society of Compositors, which now numbers over 
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12,000 members. Large as this number is, a considerable 
body of compositors at work in the metropolis are non- 
unionists, and hence there are many establishments 
worked regardless of the Society rules, and regardless also 
of the "scale" agreed upon between representative masters 
and workmen. Such establishments are by the unionists 
termed “unfair houses"; while those that abide by the 
*scale" and recognise the Society's rules are termed “fair 
houses." No member of the Trade Union is allowed by it 
to work in an "unfair house." 


The London and Provincial Society of Compositors.' 
The following are the chief regulations of the London 
Society of Compositors bearing upon the conduct of the 
compositor':— 

Eligibility, Admission, and Subscription.—Every com- 
positor working as a journeyman, overseer, storekeeper, 
reader, or in any other capacity in a fair house, or who may 
afterwards prove his right to work as a journeyman, either . 
by indenture or other satisfactory evidence, or by a clear 
card of membership from a recognised society, is eligible as 
a member, and pays 8d. to Is. per week s iste 
except in the case of aged and "€ P or ded 
also a small entrance fee. 


'There is 


Violation of Rules.—Compositors who have violated any 
of the Society's rules, and are at work in any capacity in a 
Б 
house closed” by order of a delegate or general meeting, or 
, 


! We have here used the Society's full title; but in most of it 

publications and by the craft universally it is still always referr 4 oe 

the London Society of Compositors. The offices are 7 ed to as 

Bride Street, Fleet Street, E.C. and 9, St. 
2See Rules of the London Society of Co: n 

revised, second. edition, aca see ae аз amended and 

Price 64. 


sA ''closed' house is a house in which ; 
the Uni T 
members to work.. On forbids its 


Printed for the Society. 
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who have knowingly accepted work at less prices than those 
warranted by the scales and customs of the London trade, 
are only admissible on the payment of such an entrance fee, 
not exceeding £10, as the Committee may determine. 

Turnovers. —Persons known by the name of “turnovers” 
are to be rebound to an employer by means of a legal or 
written witnessed agreement within a period of one month 
from entering an office; and unless this agreement is pro- 
duced at the completion of their servitude, they are not 
admitted to this Society without the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. 

Powers of the Committee.—The Committee of the Society 
meet periodically, to consider and decide upon all cases of 
dispute, and answer all questions submitted by chapels or 
individual members respecting the prices and customs which 
may arise in the book trade, and for the general control 
and management of the Society. They are authorised in 
cases of emergency to call in all requisite assistance, to 
open and maintain correspondence with the different typo- 
graphical societies, transmitting or receiving any information 
necessary. The decisions given are binding upon every 
member, subject to appeal to a delegate or general meeting. 
When any trade dispute or other matter requiring investi- 
gation arises in апу chapel, the Committee are empowered 
to summon members to give an explanation, and if they 
neglect they are fined. 

Duties of Chapels towards the Society.—Each chapel has 
to appoint one of its members as a collector, to gather the 
subscriptions from every journeyman or member employed 
in the office or chapel. It is also the duty of the father of 
the chapel to make a quarterly return of the number of 
journeymen employed in the office, specifying the number 


1A “turnover” is an apprentice who during his term of apprentice- 
ship has left the master to whom he was indentured and has gone, or 
been “turned over,’’ to another master. 
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on piece and 'stab respectively, the number of apprentices 
and turnovers, the number of hours worked overtime, 
together with any special circumstances which may exist 
in the mode of working in the office which are contrary 
to the scales or customs of the trade or to the rules of 
the Society. 

Any member working in any office wherein there is an 
encroachment made, or about to be made, on the authorised 
customs or regulations of the trade has to give information 
to the secretary. 

No member is allowed to accept a situation in any office 
the character of which is unknown or doubtful. 

Trade Disputes.—The Committee can, in the event of any 
dispute affecting the scales or customs of the London trade, 
require members of the Society to give up their situations, 
and, until a delegate or general meeting of the trade be 
called, temporarily forbid members doing any work not paid 
according to scale. Any member thus relinquishing his 
situation is placed on strike pay, generally at the rate of 25s. 
a week. The benefits of this rule are only awarded to such 
members as are directed by the Committee to give up their 
situations. Members who are unjustifiably discharged, or 
who have made a sacrifice on behalf of the Society, and 
who prove this to the satisfaction of the Committee, 


| аге 
remunerated as it may determine. 
Finding Employment.—The chief regulations as to obtain- 


ing employment are, that a " call-book" 
certain hours daily, in which unemploy 
insert their names in numerical order. Every morning the 
names on the book the previous day are called over (by a 
member appointed each day by the members present SDA 


names appear on the book) in numerical order and 
) п 
answer being made, the names аге inserted ie 


day’s list in like order. Offers of work are t 
The "calls" are given to the member 


remains open during 
ed compositors may 


in the current 
ermed “calls.” 
S whose names appear 
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first on the current day’s list. Any member must accept 
whatever "call" may come to his name in numerical order, 
or have his name erased from the books for the day, except 
in the cases of sick members and those sixty years of age 
and upwards. Employers, overseers, or their agents may 
choose workmen from the list irrespective of the position 
in which their names appear on the book; but the members 
so chosen may, if they think fit, refuse such employment, 
unless of those present they are first in order on the book. 
Should any member, after having obtained a "call," forfeit 
such by neglect or irregularity, he is suspended from the 
benefits of the call-book for one month. 

Casual Engagement.—Members called in to assist in the 
composition of bookwork or jobbing may take a casual 
engagement for not less than a day on the establishment, 
but not of greater length than a fortnight; at the expiration 
of which they must be either paid upon the piece, or, if not 
discharged, then be entitled to a fortnight's notice.’ 

Establishment Hands.—Hours and Wages.—Members 
engaged on the establishment, on book or jobbing work, 
or on weekly newspapers, are not to receive less than 39s. 
per week, for which payment they are not to attend any 
number of hours exceeding 50 in each week; overtime is to 
be charged in hours, each fraction of an hour is to be 
charged as one hour, and overtime is limited to eight hours 
per man per week. 


1The object of this rule is stated to be to discountenance the right 
of an employer to call in assistance for a few hours, and pay for that 
assistance at 9d. or more per hour. The compositor must be engaged 
at per day, and paid at least 6s. 9d. for each nine hours' work or 
attendance when the number of days does not extend to an entire 
week. A compositor under this rule is not bound to go parts of two 
days to make up one, but must be paid for the first as a day, whether 
it be a full one or not, unless he be employed the whole of the follow- 
ing day. A compositor, however, is not prevented from accepting 
less than a day's employment, if paid by scale for what he composes. 
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Piece Hands and “ Farming.’—Members in offices are 
not to be called off the piece to be put on the establishment 
for any description of composition unless engaged for at 
least a fortnight. Nor сап any member contract, by way of 
farming, to do any description of jobbing or bookwork, or 
accept an engagement on any work so contracted for. 

Clearing Hands.—Aged or infirm members of the Society 
may be engaged by overseers as clearing hands on the 
sanction of the chapel being obtained. They are paid a 
minimum rate of 30s. per week. They must not be called 
off to work on composition, either on line or on 'stab, and 
their duties are confined to laying up formes to be cleared, 
and clearing generally. 

The Typographical Association.—|n nearly every 
town throughout the country there are societies with general 
objects similar to those of the metropolitan society. With 
the object of securing combined action and avoiding contra- 
dictory regulations, these have formed a kind of federal 
union, called “The Typographical Association.” 

The rules of the Association state that the objects of the 
organisation are the regulation of the number of apprentices 
and hours of labour, the maintenance of a fair standard of 
wages and of honourable working conditions; making pro- 
vision for its unemployed and superannuated members; 
providing a funeral allowance for its deceased members ; 
and taking a general supervision of all matters affecting the 
interest of the printing profession. 

Hours of Labour.—Fifty-three" hours per week is the 
maximum of working time on piece or 'stab, the local 


rules of each town to define when a day's work begins 


1The offices of the Association are at Caxton Н 
all 
Salford, Manchester. ‚ Chapel Street, 
?Towns working 53 hours in May, 1911, to be reduced 


1 : on 
year until a uniform 51-hour week is reached in May е hour per 


1913, 
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and ends (providing for the day preceding the publication 
of newspapers), with a proportionate advance for 
overtime and Sunday work. No local society is to be 
eligible for admission that does not maintain a "stab," or 
equivalent piece, scale of at least 24s. per week. 

Notice of Discharge.—Not less than a fortnight's notice 
must be given to members discharged from regular employ- 
ment, and an equivalent notice must be given by members 
desiring to leave a situation. The same notice is to be given 
if members engaged on establishment wages are required to 
change to piecework prices, and vice versd. 

Apprentices.—The maximum number of apprentices in 
each recognised office is three; and until an office has been 
in operation at least twelve months, the number of appren- 
tices is confined to one only. When the probationary 
clause has been complied with, and a proprietor has fully 
employed at least two journeymen for the previous six 
months, it is competent for a branch to permit a second 
apprentice; or when six men have had regular work, under 
similar conditions, the apprentices may be increased to the 
full number, namely, three. 

Boys intended as apprentices must be bound or practi- 
cally withdrawn within three months from their introduc- 
tion, and no apprentice is allowed to work for any other 
employer than the one to whom he is legally bound for the 
time being. 

Members are required to give their local secretary im- 
mediate notice of any breach of rule. Pending further 
action, all casual labour is withheld and withdrawn from 
an employer who persists in such infringement. 

To discountenance the pernicious effects of runaway 
apprentices, Branch Secretaries immediately inform the 
Association Secretary when a turnover is introduced into 
an office, or an apprentice leaves in search of work, with 
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particulars as to whether the boy is liberated by the death, 
failure, or retirement of his employer. 

Whenever there is a dispute between, the Society and the 
employers in any town, the Secretaries notify apprentices 
and turnovers seeking or being offered employment the fact 
that the dispute is pending; they also inform the parents or 
guardians of apprentices of the nature of the dispute, and 
explain to them the results of such a step on their future 
prospects as workmen; and if, after such caution, an ap- 
prentice assists an employer with whom there is a dispute 
(except he is legally bound to him), or a turnover engages 
where there is or may be a strike, his name is forwarded to 
the Association Secretary, who duly registers it, that the 
offender may, on application for admission into any branch, 
"be dealt with as may be deemed expedient.” This means 
that he is either not allowed to join at all or only allowed 
to do so after a term of probation or on payment of a fine. 

“ Smooting.’—No member of the Association is permitted 
to work for any other employer than the one by whom he 
is engaged (if any member out of employment can be 
obtained), except in case of accident, when it is lawful to 
render assistance if requested to do so. Transgression of 
this rule is called “smooting.” 


“ Farming."—No person can retain membership in the 
Association who farms or contracts for any newspaper 
periodical, or job (/.e., who undertakes to do such a ШАЛ. 
of work, ог to fill such a space, for a lump sum), or ate 
tures to himself an apprentice, or initiates any 


pud one in the 
art of printing other than as provided for 


| in the rules. 
Borrowing Matter—No matter is allowed to be bor 


from, or lent to, an " unfair’ 
whatever. 


н rowed 
oince under any circumstances 


All other matters are regulated by 


the lo - 
the branches. Member cal rules of 


s of the latter dissatisfied with 
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the decision of their local committee can appeal to the 
Executive Committee of the Typographical Association.' 


‘Much useful information concerning the internal regulations of 
the London and country trade may be found in the ‘Report of 
Proceedings of the Meeting of Delegates from the Typographical 
Societies of the United Kingdom and the Continent, held in London, 
1886." The answers of Mr. C. J. Drummond to the questions of 
the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry 
were reprinted in the 38th Annual Report of the London Society of 
Compositors, 1886; and the Evidence and Report of that Commission 
were issued in January, 1887, as a Parliamentary paper. (Price 
25.44.) 


For Scotland there is the Scottish Typographical Association, 
of which Mr. J. Templeton is the Secretary. The office is at 50, 
Wellington Street, Glasgow. In Ireland there are local societies. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


Prices or COMPOSITION IN LONDON AND THE PRINCIPAL 
ProvINcIAL Towns. 


Born in London and in the country compositors are paid 
under two different systems, known respectively as '"Stab— 
a contraction for "Establishment"—and Piece Work. 
Under the first, compositors are paid by the week of so 
many hours, with extra per hour for overtime. Under the 
second, they are paid according to the work accomplished, 
calculated by an agreed scale. 

For more than a hundred years, a custom has prevailed 
in the London printing trade for the settlement of the rates 
of wages to be paid to compositors, whether on time or on 
piece, namely, by a standard scale agreed to by both em- 
ployers and workmen. The first scale of prices was deter- 
mined in 1785, and this has from time to time been modified. 
The last revision of the London Scale took place in 1891, 
when representatives of the Printing and Allied Trades 
Association and of the London Society of Compositors met 
at Stationers’ Hall and agreed upon the scale for book, 
jobbing, and news work. In 1901 this scale was amended 
by the award of Mr. G. R. Askwith, the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade. 

The custom with regard t 
established that, eae in d UE Rr 

А ехсе аге known to the 
compositors working in them not to recognise it, but to have 
а scale of their own, there is по need to make any stipula- 
tions or заа оп entering employment, or in perform- 
ing any ordinary work; for both the compositor and his 
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employer are bound by the terms of the Scale—the one 
cannot lawfully demand more, and the other cannot lawfully 
pay less, than the rates provided for in the Scale. 


In Provincial printing offices the rates of pay vary accord- 
ing to locality, and there is not the same certainty as regards 
payment as there is in London; but owing to the prevalence 
of local Trade Unions and branches of the Typographical 
Association in nearly all the important towns, there are 
recognised rates, and difficulties seldom arise. 

In offices, whether London or Provincial, where the 
standard scales are not recognised, the rates of pay are 
settled either by the custom of the house, made known to 
the workmen before the work in question is undertaken, or 
by mutual agreement: in the absence of either, the em- 
ployer is liable to pay what a tribunal considers fair and 
reasonable. 

Printing offices in which the Scale is recognised are 
termed “Society houses”; those in which it is not recog- 
nised are termed “‘non-Society houses." , Among the mem- 
bers of the Trade Unions the former are often referred to 
as “fair,” and the latter as “unfair” houses. 

It is impossible to set out the prevailing rates of any that 
are “non-Society” offices. As a general rule, the prices 
are below the others; but in London and elsewhere there 
are a few large firms whose terms are such that, while not 
binding themselves by the regular Scale, their men are 
enabled, owing to the character of the work upon which 
they are engaged, to earn equally good wages. 

In the London trade, and in that of most of the large 
country towns, there are two kinds of establishment hands, 
corresponding to the two departments of news work and 


book or job work. 
News work, again, is divided into weekly news, daily 


morning news, and daily evening news. 
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Another modification of the 'stab scale is dependent upon 
the hours between which the daily period of work is com- 
prised, and brings in the question of “overtime.” 

A still further modification is occasioned by the fact of 
the work being done on Sunday. 

London Wages and Piece Prices.—The London Scale 
is so important that at the end of this chapter it will be 
found printed in full, with special indexes to facilitate 
reference to it. Here we can deal only with two or three 
matters of the most universal interest. 

Wages.—The minimum establishment wages for a com- 
positor, whether engaged on book, news, or jobbing work, 
are 39s. per week of 50 hours. The apportionment of the 
50 hours is mutually agreed upon between the employer and 
the journeymen in each office, the ordinary working hours, 
however, being from 8 A.M. to 6 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday (with an hour for dinner), and from 8 А.м. to 1 р.м. 
on Saturday. 

On morning newspapers time work is paid at not less 
than 113d. per hour; on evening newspapers, 114.; weekly 
papers, 104. 

Overtime.—A compositor, whether on piece or 'stab, if 
working overtime, is entitled to additional pay for each hour 
or fraction of an hour worked between the ordinary time of 
closing an office and 8 o'clock of the following morning. 
Tie rates vary, and are determined by Rule 57 of the Book 
Scale, and Rules 7, 11, and 31 of the News Scale. 

Sunday Work, too, is paid for at extra rates, which are 
fixed in Rule 58 of the Book Scale, and Rules 12 and 32 of 
the News Scale. 

Piece Work.—Work done on piece is paid for at so Pih 
per 1,000 ens. We have in Chapter L. show 
number of ens in a page are calculated, and. how 
value of the work is found. The table given on 


n how the 
the money 
pages 646 
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and 647 shows the rates of payment for book or jobbing 
piece work in London, and that on page 652 the rates for 


` news work. 


In book and Jobbing work, where the number of letters 
amounts to 500 or more, a charge is made for 1,000; if 
under 500, no charge is made. An odd threepence in the 
amount of the bill is Suppressed; but when the calcula- 
tion works out at something above threepence, sixpence is 
charged. 

Bastard founts—that is, founts of one sized face cast on 
to the body of another—if of one remove, are cast up to the 
depth and width of the two founts to which they belong. 
Further details must be sought for in the Scale itself. 

Provincial Hours and Rates of Wages.—As a rule 
piece work is not adopted outside the London radius, except 
for newspapers. In the table following will be found the 
hours and rates for both case and composing machine 
work in the Jobbing and News offices in the chief provincial 
towns. "This table, drawn up by Mr. E. Taylor Thomlinson, 
secretary of the Linotype Users’ Association, has been 
revised to the month of May, 1911. 
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Aberdeen ,.. 
Accrington 
Ashton-u-L. 
Barrow 
Bath 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Blackburn 
Blackpool ... 
Bolton  .. 
Bradford .. 
Brighton ... 
Bristol 
Burnley 
Burton 

Bur 
Car 
Carlisle u. 
Carmarthen 
Chester .. 
Chesterfield 
Cheltenham 
Сек, к: 


Derby pe m 


Doncaster... 
Dublin 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 
Exeter 

Folkestone 
Glasgow... 
Guildford ... 
Halifax 
Huddersfield 
PRINT s tee 
Hyde ш. у. 
Ipswich 
Isle of Man 
Kettering ... 
Leeds... ... 


Leamington... 


Leicester ... 


Liverpool... ... 
Londonderry ... 
Macclesfield .., 
Maidstone... ... 


Manchester 


Middlesbrough | 
Middleton... ... 


* There is no 'stab rate for Linotype composition i 
ment has been entered into with the T.A. A the uu 
Linotype work to be performed on piece at 2d. per 1 


PROVINCIAL HOURS AND RATES. 


Jobbing. 


51 | 33/6 


48 134l- 
48 | 36/6 
48 | 40/-| 


‚| 513132/10| 48 


31/6 


48 | 36/- 
48 je 


ype U 
,000 for all sizes 


төптү: EE arrange- 
i 


S cit: 
a ec y for all 
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PROVINCIAL HOURS AND RATES—continued. 


Jobbing. 


TOWN, Case. | Lino. 


Weekly News 


Evening News. Morning News. 


1 
Case. | Lino. Case. Lino. 


Newcastle,.. ... 
Northampton ... 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Oldham 
Oxford 
Plymouth ... 
Potteries .., 
Preston 
Portsmouth  ... 
Reading ... ..| 51 ја 
Redhill 3 |зо/- 
Rochdale ... 13 
Scarborough 
Sheffield 
Southport... 
Stafford 
Stirling 
Stockport... 
Sunderland  ... 
TunbridgeWells 
Walsall... .. 
Wigan ga 
Wolverhampton 
Worcester 
York ... 


|48 136 


136.6 


LINOTYPE OVERTIME RATES. 


The rates chargeable by operators for overtime vary considerably in 
the different towns throughout the Kingdom. Under the agreement 
arrived at by the Typographical Association and this Association in 
1898, these rates are not chargeable until after the ordinary working 
hours of the office for case hands have been worked. 


Accrington and Ashton the rate is ls. 


per hour. 
Barrow, 114. 
Belfast, time-and-a-half. 


Birmingham, jobbing and weekly news, 
15.34.; evening news, 1s.5d.; morn- 
ing news, 1s.9d. 

Blackburn, weekly and evening news, 15. 

Blackpool, 1s., after 10 p.m. 1s.2d., after 
1 a.m. 15.34 

Bolton, 15. 3d. Я 

Bradford, evening news, 15.14.; morning 

_ news, Is. 4d. 

Bristol, jobbing, 15.14.; evening news, 

1s. ska. morning news, 1s.6d. 


Burton, ls. 

Bury, 15.14. 

Cardiff, one-fourth extra first three hours, 
one-half extra after. 

Carnarvon, weekly news, 10d. 

Cork, 15.64. ene 

Derby, weekly news and jobbing, 10d.; 
after 10, 1s.; evening news, 10d.; 
morning news, 15. 

Doncaster, 83d. and 103d. 

Dublin, morning news, 1s. d. 

Dundee, evening news, 1s.3d.; morning 
деп 1:691 

Edinburgh, 15.14. 

СЕ jobbing and weekly news, 15,24, 
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LINOTYPE OVERTIME RATES—continued. 


Guildford, 10d. 

Huddersfield, news and jobbing, 83d. up 
to 513 hours, 10d. afterwards; morn- 
ing news, ls. from 44 to 51} hours, 
and 1s. 3d. afterwards. 

Hull, one quarter extra in cach case. 

Ipswich, evening news, ]s.ld.; morning 
news, 1s. 3d. 

Kettering, 10d. 

Leeds, evening and weekly news, 1s.1d.; 
morning news, 1s. 1d. with additional 
sums ying from 2d. to 6d. as night 
money. 2 

Liverpool, evening, weekly news, and 
jobbing, 1s. 34.; morning news, 1s. 6d. 

Londonderry, one-fourth extra. 

acclestield, 10d. 

anchester, weckly news and jobbing, 

s.ld. first two hours, 15,24. after- 
wards; evening news, 1s.3d.; morn- 
ing news, ls, 9d. 

Newcastle, evening and weekly news, 
ls.3d.; morning news, 1s. 6d. 

Northampton, 1034. 

Norwich, evening news, 10d.; morning 
news, 18.014. first three hours and 
1s. 3d, afterwards. 


Nottingham, weekly and evening news, 
1s.; morning news, Is. 2d. 

Oldham, jobbing, weekly and evening 
news, 1s. 3d. 

Plymouth, evening and weekly news, 9d.; 
morning news, 104 

Potteries, evening news, ls.; morning 
news, ls, $d. 

Preston, ls. 

Redhill, 11d 

Rochdale, 1s. 14d. 

Sheffield, time and a quarter for the first 
four hours in any one day and time 
and a half afterwards. 

Southport, 6d, extra. 

Stafford, 1s. 

Stirling, one-half extra. 

Stockport, is.; morning news, 15. 2d. 

Sunderland, evening news, 15. 

Tunbridge Wells, 15. 

Walsall, 10d. 

Wigan, 1s. 3d. 

Wolverhampton, jobbing and evening 
news, 1s. 

Worcester, 10d. 

York, weekly news and jobbing, 10d.; 
morning news, 1134. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE SCALE. 


The following is the scale agreed to by representatives of 
the Federation of Master Printers and Allied Trades and 
of the Typographical Association for working the Monotype 
keyboard when members of the Typographical Association 
are employed. (London and Dublin are excepted.) 


‘Stas Work. 


The rate of wages shall be arranged to give operators on the 
Monotype keyboard an advance of 123 per cent. as a minimum on the 
case rates. 


The weekly hours for operators shall be as the case hands of the 
town, not exceeding 524 hours for day work and 48 for night work 
g : 


All time worked before or after the defined hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and a quarter the first three hours, and ee and a 
half for any further hours worked each day or night. 

That duly recognised apprentices who have served three years of 
their apprenticeship shall be allowed to work on the Y Ea such 
apprentices to be reckoned in the number allowed b ; 
z y rule to each 
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Apprentices may occupy keyboards in the proportion of one to each 
three in the office; but where there are less than three keyboards or in 
the case of an irregular number, the time in which apprentices may be 
employed оп them shall not be more than one-third of the time the 
keyboards are worked. 

Members of the Typographical Association learning to become 
keyboard operators shall work for a period of not more than three 
months at the ordinary 'stab (case) wages of the town. 

Operators employed on nigbt shifts shall be entitled to an extra 
remuneration of 15 per cent, on the machine 'stab day rate. 


PIECE WORK. 


When working on piece, the rate payable to operators shall be 25 
per cent. of the current case day rate of the branch for brevier, 
exclusive of corrections, with a minimum rate of 14d. per thousand. 

Operators employed on night work shall be entitled to an extra 
remuneration of 15 per cent. of their earnings. 

Operators shall be guaranteed a minimum of not less than 35 hours 
per week. The 'stab machine rate to be charged for all time short of 
these hours. 

In all cases where piece operators are called upon to work overtime, 
4d. per hour for the first three hours in any one day or night, and 5d. 
per hour afterwards, in excess of the matter set, shall be charged. 

Twelve lines shall constitute а ‘‘take;'’ less than that number to be 
charged as a take. 

Each operator shall be allowed one hour per week for cleaning his 
machine, to be charged at the machine 'stab rate. 

All matter set to a measure containing 21 ems or less of its own body 
shall be charged one-sixth extra. 

Matter above four lines composed in other than ordinary English 
(dialects) to be charged one-fourth extra. Foreign languages one-half 
extra. EE: 

In cases where an operator is called upon to insert blocks or initial 
letters after the matter has been cast, one line extra shall be charged 
for every two lines handled. Where space for the pigain or m 
letters is clearly indicated on the copy, and the '* house'' inserts them, 
no extra charge shall be made by the operator. 

Cut-in headings or cut-in notes inserted by the operator shall cu 
a charge of twice the full width of the matter in which they appear for 
the full depth provided for such heading or note. 
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All standing headings in newspapers to be charged by the operator 
at Monotype rate. Leads cast on the shank in all cases to be charged 
one-half of the additional depth. Measurement to be made from the 
galley proofs as they come from the casting machine. 

Matter run on, consisting of a minimum of six lines of names, names 
and addresses, price lists, prize lists, stock exchange quotations, book- 
sellers’ and tradesmen's catalogues, dictionaries, small caps and italic 
matter, etc., to be charged one-fourth extra. 


Matter which requires casting off to ascertain proper widths, for the 
purpose of ranging, with or without headings or rules, whether such 
matter consists of words or figures, each justification or arrangement to 
be considered a column; and when there are three columns of such 
matter, one-third extra shall be charged; four or five columns, one-half 
extra; six or more columns, double. 


When copy is badly or illegibly written, or such as to cause un- 
necessary delay to the operator, one-fourth extra shall be charged. 


CoLoNiaL Rates OF WaGEs. 


ADELAIDE... "Stab, £2 155. per week of 48 hours. 
(5.А.т.з.) .. Piece (Jobbing or book), 1s. per 1,000, or 1s.3d. per hour. 
» night work, 1s. 1d. per 1,000, or 1s. 6d. per hour. 


» (dailies), 15.14. per 1,000; time work, 15.34. per hour; 15.64. 
night work. | 


Overtime one-fourth extra. 
AE T SEN 12s. 6d. per week of 48 hours. 
ОЛА ДЕЕ » Overtime, up to 12 o'clock, 15.64.; after 12 o'clock, 2s. 
$i Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, ОТЫ, Scheu pour 
се шого papers 1з. 1d. per 1,000; evening papers 1s.; overtime 
DE Neri ON hours. 
iece (Jobbing or book), 1s. per 1,000 day work, 15. i vork 
» morning papers 15.14. рег 1,000; КО OM ene 
Overtime, up to 12 o'clock, one-third extra; after 12, double. 
Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, double. - : 
MELBOURNE ‘Stab, £2 165, per week of 48 hours. 
(то). Весе 15.14. per УЗУЫ 
vertime, up to 10 o'clock, 3d. extra; after that ho 
PERTH. ... ‘Stab, £22s. per week of 48 hours. E 
(NA) ». Overtime, 15.64. per hour. D 
WELLINGTON ‘Stab, £22s. to £3 per week of 4 5 
(м.д.т.л.)... Piece, 15. to 15.14. per 1,000. ghosts 
Overtime, Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per hour; Sunday, double 
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| SOUTH AFRICAN HOURS AND RATES. 
| | WT 
2 | SOUTH AFRICA. Hours. | 1,000 ens. "Stab. | Overtime. 
І — - — - = І uS 
| Care CoLoxv—Capetown .. . 48 па, 555, | Is. 3d. per hr. 
| Wynberg ... .. 52 i 45s. | 1s. TESI 
| Port Elizabeth ... 50 114. 65s. 115.39. 5 
| Kimberley 2. |  & 114. 85s. | 2s, Я 
East London ,..| 451047 | ih: 60s. [16 далу; 
Grahamstown | 50 | 45s. |15. iu 
Kingwilliamstown| 48 to 50 | ie 455. to 505. | 15. 3d. ,, 
NaraL—Maritzburg.. .. .. . 48 | lid. 515.64. | Is.6d. ,, 
Durban: СЕ Аб ЖШ СД 575.64. | 15.64. ,, 
Newcastlen em а БАЙ 5 рр 55s,  |2s. i 
TRANSVAAL—Pretoria “Жз ee ieee ГЕГУ: 100s.  |2s.6d. ,, 
Johannesburg ... ..| 48 | 15. 4d, 100s. | 
ORANGE RIVER CoLony— | | 
| Bloemfontein =... +... к. 48 | 15. 805. | 
| ! zi 


It should be mentioned that, although fifty-three (dimin- 
ishing to fifty-one) hours per week is the maximum working 
time on piece ог ’stab, the local rules define when a day’s 
work begins and ends (providing for the day preceding the 


publication of newspapers), without a proportionate advance 
for overtime and Sunday work. As already stated, по 
society is eligible for admission to the Typographical As- 
sociation, and no man can be recognised as a member of 
that body, that accepts a 'stab of less than 24s. per week, or 
an equivalent piece scale. In the provinces, persons 
engaged оп 'stab wages may be required to change to piece- 
work prices, or vice versd, but at least a fortnight's notice 
must be given previous to such change. 

The London Scale for Book and Jobbing Work.— 
The following is the text of the Scale of Prices, etc., for 
book and jobbing work, settled at the conference of em- 
ployers and employed in 1891, and amended by the award 
of the Arbitrator in 1901:— 

Section I.—PRICES PER THOUSAND. 


1.—All works in the English language, common matter, including 
English and Brevier, to be cast up at 8d. per 1,000; Minion, 81d. ; 
Nonpareil, 9d.; Ruby, 930; Pearl, 10d.; Diamond, 12d.; head and 
white lines included. A thick space to be considered an en in the 
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width, and an en to be reckoned an em in the length of the page 
1,000 to be charged where the number of letters amount to 500; 
under 500 not to be reckoned. If the calculation per 1,000 shall 
not amount to an odd 3d., the odd pence to be suppressed in the 
price of the work; but where it amounts to or exceeds 3d., 6d. 
to be charged. 

Reprints in every respect exact reproductions of the originals to 
be cast up at 34. per 1,000 less. Reprints not in every respect exact 
reproductions of the originals, which may be set in a different sized 
type and to a different measure, containing verbal corrections, simple 
alterations of style, and typographical alterations, to be cast up at 
34. per 1,000 less. Reprints with MS. insertions not exceeding one- 
eighth of the volume to be cast up at 44. per 1,000 less; and such 
reprints may be derived from various sources, although by the one 
author, 


Thin founts to be cast at 1d. per 1,000 extra for every en below 
12 ems of their own body in thickness. 

Bastard founts of one remove to be cast up to the depth and width 
of the two founts to which they belong; of two removes, to be cast 
up to the smaller body both in depth and width. 

Matter stereotyped by the plaster process to’ be cast up, if with 
high spaces, at d. per 1,000 extra; if with low spaces, at 4d. per 
1,000; but should any other method be adopted entirely obviating 
the inconvenience occasioned, no extra charge per 1,000 to be made. 

The price per 1,000 throughout to apply to solid matter; #d. per 
1,000 to be deducted in all cases when 6-to-pica leads or upwards are 
used; when 8-to-pica are used for brevier or smaller bodies; and 
when 10-to-pica are used for pearl or smaller bodies; but no reduc- 
tion to be made for leads thinner than 10-to-pica, or for pieced leads. 


Distinct portions of a work or publication which are uniformly 
or solid to be so charged. 


By the term ‘common matter" is understood the usual descrip- 
tion of bookwork, but where any departure whatever is made by the 
introduction of peculiar matter, extraneous Sorts, MET ens бы 

| , o 


the compositor to be entitled to an extra charge in accordance with 
the time occupied. 


leaded 


2.—Works printed in Great Primer to be cast u 
larger type than Great Primer, 
Primer. 


р as English; in 
as half English and half Great 


Section IL—FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


3.—Works in Foreign and the Welsh language, Roman GPa, i 
1 , in- 
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cluding English and Brevier, to be cast up at 9d. per 1,000; Minion 
93d.; Nonpareil, 101d.; Pearl, 114d. j 
4.—Greek without accents, Russian, Saxon, € 


: ;erman, and similar 
languages in their own characters, 


1 to be cast up at 107d. per 1,000; 
with accents (whether cast on the body or not), 124d. 

Dictionaries, and works in the Saxon language, in Roman type, 
with the two Saxon characters for th, to be cast up at à 


an advance 
of 3d. per 1,000. 


5.—Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and similar languages, to be paid 
double the price of common matter; if with points, to be cast up 
as a half body and half points doubled. 

Works interspersed with Hebrew or similar languages, in a 
different body to the text, to be paid 15. per sheet extra for mixture 
of bodies 

6.—Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, and similar languages, if one word or 
not less than three separate letters, and not exceeding three lines 
in any one sheet, to be paid for that sheet 15. extra; above three 
lines to be paid according to their value as cast up, with the addition 
of 1s. for placing on each sheet in which they occur. 


Section IIL.—DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS. 


7.—English Dictionaries of every size, and works of a similar 
description, including English’ and Brevier, to be cast up at 9d. 
per 1,000 when expressing only the meaning of words; 93d. per 1,000 
when marked for pronunciation or accents. 

8.—Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, Geographical Dictionaries, Dic- 
tionaries of Arts and Sciences, and works of a similar description, 
including English and Brevier, to be cast up at 83d. per 1,000. 

9.—Dictionaries in two or more languages, of every size, including 
English and Brevier, to be cast up at 104. per 1,000. 

10.—Grammars, Spelling Books, and works of a similar descrip- 
tion, including English and Brevier, to be cast up at 9d. per 1,000; 
if in a foreign or two languages, 93d. per 1,000. 


Section IV.—FURNITURE. 


11.—Works in Sixteens, Eighteens, Twenty-fours, or Thirty-twos, 
in Small Pica and upwards, to be paid Is. 6d. per sheet extra; if 
in Long Primer, or smaller type, 1s. Forty-eights to be paid 2s. per 
sheet extra, and Sixty-fours, 2s. 6d. Я 

Works imposed :іп small chases ог with stereo furniture, to be 
charged 15. per sheet extra on the above charges. 


4l 
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Small-sized folios, quartos, octavos, and works in Great Primer 
or larger type (English language) which do not come to 7s. when cast 
up at the usual rate, including every item of charge, to be paid as 
follows: English and larger type, not less than 7s.; Pica, 8s. 6d.; 
English, 12mo, not less than 105. 6d.; Pica, 115. 6d. 

In casting up, no sheet to be considered single which exceeds 520 
superficial inches of printed matter, including borders, rules, and inner 
margins; all of larger dimensions to be cast up as two single sheets of 
half the number of pages of which the whole sheet consists, i.e., 4to as 
two sheets of folio, 8vo as two sheets of 4to. Works, although printed 
in half-sheets, to be cast up in sheets. 


Secrion V.—PAMPHLETS, Етс. 

12.—Pamphlets of five sheets and under to be paid 15. per sheet 
extra. Parts of works done at different houses to be cast up accord- 
ing to the respective merits of the different parts; if consisting of 
a sheet or less, to be cast up according to Art. 19; if amounting to 
not more than five sheets, to be paid 1s. per sheet extra. 

In a work of more than five sheets, where one-half is made up 
without a return of letter and leads, either of its own or of a similar 
work, ls. per sheet extra to be paid upon the whole work; but in 
all instances it is to be distinctly understood that the letter and 
leads must be the same kind of letter, the same sized leads; if not, 
the charge for making up letter will stand good. If, however, the 
work be published in separate volumes, and the letter of the first 
volume be used for the second, or of the second for the third, no 
charge for making up letter to be made beyond the first volume. 


Different volumes of the same work to be paid for distinctly 
according to their value. 


Section VI.—BOTTOM NOTES. 


13.—Bottom notes to be measured off and cast up to their own 
body, with an addition of 1s. for placing in folio, quarto, and octavo ; 
15.64. in 12mo; 2s. in 16mo, 18mo, and above, for each sheet in 
which they occur. 

Quotations, mottoes, contents to chapters, etc. 
as the notes to be reckoned as notes. 

In measuring off notes, quotations, etc., 
small type to be reckoned, and when it exc 
extra to be allowed for the white; but whe 
of small type, one line to be reckoned; ;.e., 
tity of note, quotation, etc. 


„іп the same fount 


the actual quantity of 
eeds one line, one line 
n there is only one line 


for each 
: Separate quan- 
, exceeding one line, one line extra to 
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be reckoned for the space which Separates it from the text, but 
where no space appears no line to be reckoned, 

Types between the sizes of the text and the notes, or smaller, to 
be measured off and paid 15. per sheet extra for placing in those 
sheets in which they occur, for every sized type used. 

Double column notes, interspersed through a volume, to be 
charged, in addition to the price for notes, 15. per sheet extra in 
Svo; Is. 6d. in 12mo; Qs. in 16mo. 


Section VIL—SIDE NOTES. 


14.—Side notes not exceeding a broad quotation of five lines on 
an average in each page, to be paid for each sheet in which they 
occur, Is. in folio; 1s. 6d. in quarto; 2s. in octavo; 2s, 6d. in 12mo; 
3s. in 16mo, 18то, and above. Double-narrows, Is. Gd. in folio, 2s. ба, 
in quarto. Cut-in notes to be paid as side notes, with the addition 
of 2d. for each justification. 

Side notes in nonpareil, though not exceeding the quantity speci- 
fied, and not cast up to their value, to be paid 6d. per sheet additional ; 
if in pearl, 1s. per sheet additional. 

Where side notes exceed the maximum quantity specified, viz., 
five lines on an average in each page, the actual number of lines 
set up to be counted and paid treble the price of common matter, 
as an equivalent for composing and making up. In casting up, the 
actual width only of the text and side notes to be taken respectively. 

Double side notes, or notes upon each side of the page, to be paid 
double the price specified for notes on one side of the page for each 
sheet in which they occur. 

Figures in the margin down the side of a page not to be considered 
side notes, but to be charged extra according to the trouble occa- 
sioned. 

Under-runners not to be cast up with the side notes, but to be 
paid by agreement between the employer and journeyman. 

Side notes attended with more than ordinary trouble to be paid 
by agreement between the employer and journeyman. 


Section VIII.—CATALOGUES. 


15.—Library Catalogues, in whatever language (Roman type), to 
be cast up at 834. per 1,000; Booksellers' Catalogues at 93d. per 1,000 ; 
not including the numbering. Small type, or any other extra, to be 


paid as in bookwork. 
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16.—Auctioneers' Catalogues and Particulars (other than Cata- 
logues of Books provided for by Art. 15) to be cast up at Sd. per 
1,000 solid, 74d. leaded. Small type or any other extra, to be paid 
as in bookwork. 

The “conditions” page, if standing, to be paid as a page of the 
catalogue ; if composed, according to the type in which it is set. 


Section IX.—REVIEWS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


17.—Reviews, Magazines, and works of a similar description, 
consisting of more than one fount and cast up to the respective 
bodies, to be paid 2s. 6d. per sheet extra 

No deduction to be made for leads occasionally used, unless 
with sizes of type leaded throughout according to the plan of the 
publication. 

Contents and other prefixed matter to a volume of a publication 
belong to the companionship which has done the parts, but such matter 


may by mutual agreement be given to another piece companion- 
ship in an emergency. 


SECTION X.—WRAPPERS. 


18.—Wrappers may by mutual agreement between the employer 
and journeyman be set up either by piece or establishment hands; if 
by the latter, such wrappers belong to the house. 

Standing advertisements, wood-cuts, or stereo blocks, in a wrap- 


per or advertising sheet, not to be chargeable, except for the time 
occupied in making up. 


Section XL—JOB WORK. 


19.—]obs of one sheet or under to be cast up at 9d. per 1,000; in 
foreign language, 104d. Jobs in smaller type than Brevier to take the 
proportionate advance specified in Art, 1. 

Two pages only, irrespective of imposition, to be paid as two pages; 
if with an endorse or any other kind of matter constituting a Ca 
then as three pages. р : 

Jobs of the character of bookwork to be cast up in sheets, with 
the usual extras, and the portion of the sheet which í 
up or imposed to be charged. . 

Tracts or papers of one sheet or under, forming part of a uniform 
series, not to be considered jobs, but to be cast u 
1, with the addition of ls. per sheet for folio 
95.64. for Svo and smaller sizes, : 
a return of letter, etc., in each сазе. 


is actually set 


P according to Art. 


б 15.64. for 4to, and 
provided the compositors obtain 
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20.—Where works are printed on alternate pages, the compositor 
to be entitled to charge for the time occupied in making up the 
blanks. 

21.—Undisplayed broadsides in one measure, such as leases, deeds, 
and charter-parties, above the dimensions of crown, whether table or 
common matter, to be paid double the price of common matter: on 
crown and under, one and one-half common matter ; if set in 2, 3, or 
4 columns, one and one-fourth common matter; 5 columns, one and 
one-half; 6 columns, double. The endorse to be paid one-fourth of 
the inside page as common matter. Displayed broadsides, if con- 
taining more than 16 lines, to be paid as follows :— 


Оз Gh 
ЕобзСар о Crown rn ore) ЖЫМ ISO 
Demy А ERE 
Коуа c wer M MCCC E MO BEG 


Double Grown, о АЕК ТОО 


If containing 13 and поі more than 16 lines, three-fourths of the 
prices specified ; if 12 lines and under, one-half. 

Broadside descriptions of plates to be paid one and one-fourth 
common matter, and each turn-over page to be paid as a full page. 


Section XII—TABULAR AND TABLE WORK. 


22.—Tabular and table work is ‘matter set up in three or more “ 


columns depending upon each other and reading across the page. 
То be paid as follows :— 

3 columns without headings, one-fourth extra. 

3 columns with headings, 4 columns without, one-half extra. 

4 columns with headings, and 5 or more with or without, double 

the price of common matter. 7 

Headings in smaller type than the body, but not exceeding two 
removes, if not more than three lines in depth, to be paid 1s. extra; 
if more than three lines, or if in smaller type than two removes, to be 
cast up according to the relative values of the two bodies, the greatest 
number of appearing lines being considered the depth. 

The following to be considered a definition of the word heading :— 


Parish. | ps 


| Name of Voter. | Residence. 
| Я e 
| 


Chelsea ... --- al John Smith Belgrave Place | 
i 
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Or thus, when set in smaller type, and forming three or more 
lines :— 


Name Trade Place 
of or of 
Voter Profession. . Residence. 
John Smith ^uo idi Wheelwright Ads oe Chelsea, 


Blank tables to be cast up double the price of the text type of the 
work. No extra charge to be made for headings in smaller type, 
unless such headings constitute one-third of the table. 

The extra price for table, tabular, and column matter to be paid on 
the actual dimensions only, with the following exceptions: Title 
headings to table and tabular matter to be reckoned as part of such 
matter, but when exceeding 5 ems of the body of the table, etc., in 
depth, 5 ems only to be charged as table, the remainder as common 
matter, 

Bottom notes to tables to be paid on the same plan as title head- 
ings; not to constitute a fro ratd charge per sheet, provided they do 
not exceed 5 ems of the body of the table. 

Table, tabular, and column matter, when paid by an addition to the 
price per 1,000, to be cast up according to Art. 1: thus, a Greek table 
is cast up as once Greek and once English. 


Tables belonging to а work to take the extras of that work. 


SECTION XIII. —COLUMN WORK. 


23.—Column matter, as distinguished from t 
matter made up continuously in two or more c 
ing upon each other, and reading dow 
follows :— 


able and tabular, is 
olumns, not depend- 
n the page. To be paid as 


2 columns ;— 


In folio and 4to 


15. per sheet. 
In буо... Y 


In 12mo но NE К АК: _ ч 
Te : 
In 16mo and smaller sizes ... .. |. 4s 
so э» 


3 columns :— 


In folio and 4to, 2s. per sheet. 


In 8vo and smaller sizes, one-fourth more than common matter 


4 columns :— 
In folio and 4to, 4s. per sheet. 
In Svo and smaller sizes, one-half more than common matte 
js 
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5 columns :— 
In folio and 4to, one-half more than common matter. 
In 8vo and smaller sizes, double the price of common matter. 


6 columns :— 


In all cases, double the price of common matter. 


Column matter not exceeding 5 ems pica in width to be paid one- 
half more than common matter; not exceeding 4 ems pica, double 
the price of common matter. 

Parallel matter, dialogues, vocabularies, comparative statements, 
and matter of a similar description, although arranged in columns 
depending upon each other, to be considered as column matter; if 
attended with extra trouble, to be paid by agreement between the 
employer and journeyman 

Two-column matter, interspersed through a volume, to be charged 
Is. per sheet extra in Svo, Is. 6d. in 12mo, 2s. in 16mo, on the sheets 
in which such matter occurs. 

Three columns depending upon each other, when made up forming 
six across the page; and six columns, depending upon each other, 
across two pages, to be charged double. 

The foregoing charges to be made upon every description of work, 
and to include the insertion of column rules when required. 


Section XIV.—ALGEBRAICAL WORK. 


24.—Algebraical and mathematical works, consisting of mathe- 
matical fractional workings numerously interspersed throughout, to 
be paid double the price of common matter. 

Where lines or small portions of algebraical or mathematical 
workings occur in different parts of a work, such lines or portions 
are not to be measured and cast up, but to be paid for in proportion 
to the labour or time employed in executing them. 

Chemical and medical works to be cast up as common matter, with 
such extras for split fractions, superiors, inferiors, signs, etc., as shall 
be mutually agreed upon between the employer and journeyman for 
the time occupied. 


Section XV.—PEDIGREES. 


25.—Pedigrees to be paid double the price of common matter; and 
the heads and notes upon the same principle as the heads and notes 


of tables. 
Pedigrees worked separately to take the extras of the work. 
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Section XVI.—INTERLINEAR MATTER. 


26.—Interlinear matter, on the plan of the Hamiltonian system, to 
be paid as one-balf the large and one-half the small type, and to be 
cast up as one and one-half the price of common matter. 

In grammars, etc., where figures and words are arranged between 


the lines (not being a literal translation), one-fourth more than 
common matter to be paid. 


Section XVII.—SLIP MATTER. 


27.— Works set up in slips may be paid for in either of the following 
ways:— 

a. To be cast up and charged at 84d. per 1,000 leaded or solid, with 
all such extras as may actually occur in the slips, the compositor to 
be relieved from all further responsibility. Matter set to less than 
16 ems of its own body in width (not being table, tabular, or column 
matter) to be charged one-fourth extra; less than 10 ems of its own 
body, one-third extra. Slips so charged to become the property of 
the employer, who shall not be liable to any further claim, anything 
otherwise stated in the Scale notwithstanding; the copy to be given 
out and proofs pulled by the house. 


b. Works sent out in slips, not in perfect pages, to be corrected 
and'made up at the expense of the employer, and charged as sent to 
press; but if in two or three columns, provided that each column 
exceeds 12 ems pica in width, no charge for column matter to be 
made; if set in Long Primer or smaller type, the charges for 16mo, 
ISmo, etc., under Art. ll, to be relinquished; if sent out without 
headlines, the value of the headlines to be deducted. 

Matter driven out by insertions to be charged by the compositor 
as the work goes to press, but the value to be deducted from the time 
taken in setting insertions and driving out such matter; when driven 
out by leads, the overmatter to be charged by the compositor, the 
time occupied in inserting leads to be deducted; when driven out by 
the insertion of woodcuts, the matter to be charged, but the time 
taken in justifying such woodcuts to be deducted. 


Section XVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
28—Indices, though 
extra. 


29,— Appendices, portions of works, etc., set u 
from the text, and made up in separate pages, t 


but one measure, to be paid 2s. per sheet 


P in a different type 
о be cast up on their 
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own merits; and if not exceeding 


five sheets, or if made up without 
a return of letter, to take 15. per 


sheet extra, according to Art. 12. 
Prefatory matter, preliminary dissertations, biographical memoirs, 
etc., not exceeding a sheet, if set up in type not less than the body 
of the text, to be paid as pages of the work; if set up in smaller 
type, to be cast up with the addition of the extras of the work; but 
if either exceed a sheet, to be cast up as appendices. Half-titles, 
titles, dedications, etc., in all cases to be paid as pages of the work. 
Indices, being provided for by Art. 28, are not included in this rule. 
Compositors engaged on a volume to be entitled to the preliminary, 
appendix, index, etc.; but such matter may by mutual arrangement 
be given to another piece companionship in an emergency. 

30.—Matter having been once used becomes the property of the 
employer at whatever time lifted, the compositor to be entitled to 
charge for correcting, making up, etc. 

31.— Works, other than reviews or periodicals, in which more than 
one type is used in various parts of the text to be charged 1s. for 
every fount above one for the sheets in which the mixture occurs. 

32.— Works with rules or borders round the pages to be cast up 
to the actual dimensions of the type, an extra price being paid for 
the trouble occasioned. 

33.—Blank pages to be filled up at the option of the author, the 
compositor to be entitled to charge for making up the blanks. 

34.— Specimen pages in all cases to be paid as jobs. 

35.—Cancels to be paid as pages of the work, with all extras. 

36.—No deduction to be made for woodcuts when constituting 
one-eighth of a volume or less; when exceeding that quantity, the 
mode of charging to be arranged between the employer and journey- 
man. Run-in woodcuts to be paid not less than 2d. each extra. 

37.—Compositors to be entitled to the author's proofs of all works 
they һауе composed, except when paid for in slip, in accordance with 
Art. 27, clause a; but such proofs may by mutual arrangement be 
given to another companionship in an emergency. 

38.—Corrections and time-work to be paid at the rate of 9d. per 
hour. z 

39.—All works to be cast up аз sent to press, except when paid 
for in slip, in accordance with Art. 27, clause a. 

40.—Turned. letters, when ordered to be used, to be altered at 
the expense of the employer. i 

41.— Clarendon, or other fancy type, to be paid not less than Is. 
per sheet for each fount in such sheets in which it is used. 


VOL. 1. 41 
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42.—Hair-spaced headlines to be charged 15. per sheet extra in 
Svo, 1s. 6d. in 12mo, and 2s. in 16mo; headlines requiring justification 
to be paid at the same rates. Hair-spaced words introduced into the 
body of a work to be paid according to the time occupied. Brass 
rules after headlines, or used continuously throughout the sheet, if 
cut by the compositor, to be paid 1s. per sheet extra. 

43.—Braces and justifications, letters or words of a smaller or 
larger size than the depth of the line in which they occur, requiring 
justification, inferior or superior letters, or figures made up of two 
pieces, and split fractions, to be paid according to the time occupied, 
but not less than 6d. per sheet for those sheets in which they occur. 

44.—Initial or ornamental letters to be paid, if justified in solid 
matter, 1d,; in leaded matter, 2d. Cut-in initials to be paid not less 
than Id. extra on the above charges. i 

45.—1n all works where the last word of a line is taken into the 
line above or below, the compositor to charge at the rate of one full 
line for every four words, or portion thereof, taken above or below. 

46.—Matter overrun to be paid one-half of the measure to which 
it is overrun, with all the extras; this charge to include making up 
and imposition. 

47.— Matter set to less than 16 ems of its own body in width (not 
being table, tabular, or column matter) to be charged one-fourth 
extra; less than 10 ems of its own body, one-third extra, 

48.—Music to be paid by agreement between the employer and 
journeyman. 

49.—Suitable distribution for each work to be provided, but if 
matter interspersed with clarendon, italic, figures, etc., be given out, 
an'arrangement to be made between the employer and journeyman 
whereby the latter may be compensated for the extra time occupied. 

50.—Compositors not to be called on to clear away any description 
of work at their own expense. 

By mutual arrangement between the employer and journeyman, 
and with the approval of the Chapel, compositors fifty-five years 
of age and upwards may accept employment at the minimum rate 
of 305. per week, provided they are regularly engaged in clearing 
away and not called upon under any circumstances, to assist at case 
or to take up any description of composition, etc. The ordinary extra 
rates for overtime to be paid to compositors so engaged., 

51.—By mutual arrangement between the employer and journey- 
man, piece companionships to have the right of appointing and 
controlling their own clickers, who must not be establishment hands. 
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Section XIX.—ESTA BLISHMENT. 


52.—Compositors not to be called off the piece on to the establish- 
ment for any description of composition, unless engaged for at least 
a fortnight, except with the consent of the Chapel, when they may 
assist in a case of emergency. 

53.—Compositors not to contract by way of farming to do any 
description of bookwork or jobbing, or to accept an engagement on 
any such work so contracted for. 

94. —Compositors called in to assist in the composition of bookwork 
or jobbing may take a casual engagement for not less than a day on 
the establishment, but not of greater length than a fortnight, without 
being entitled to a fortnight's notice, except when specifically engaged 


for a particular job and retained for that job only, in which case the 
engagement can be terminated on its completion, without notice. 


D 
Г 


55.—Compositors on the establishment to receive not less than 
39s. per week of fifty hours; the apportionment of hours to be 
mutually agreed upon between the employer and journeyman in 
each office, and to govern all the compositors employed. 

56.—Compositors, whether piece or establishment hands, if re- 
tained beyond a fortnight, to receive and give a fortnight's notice 
prior to their engagements being terminated. 


SECTION XX.—OVERTIME. 


57.—Overtime to be paid at the rate of 34d. per hour extra for the 
first three hours; after that time, but in any case after 10 o'clock 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, at 4d. per hour till 12 o'clock, after 
that at Sd. per hour. On Saturday, for the first three hours, 4d. an 
hour, and after that time 5d. The charge for overtime to be 
governed by the ordinary working hours of each office, and to com- 
тепсе in any case before 8 A.M., after 7 P.M., and after 1 P.M. on 
Saturday, each day standing on its own merits. Compositors called 
upon to work the whole of the dinner hour to receive 4d. extra, 
and a “cut” to be allowed not later than 3 o'clock. 

Compositors regularly employed in a night companionship for a š 
fortnight at least, to charge 34d. per hour extra, including meal- 
times. Compositors called upon to work overtime for more than 
three consecutive hours to be entitled to half-an-hour for refresh- 
ment after each three hours of overtime have been worked. Frac- 
tions of hours to be paid as complete hours. i Lost time to be deducted 
at the ordinary rate, but a compositor coming in more than с е 
hour late тау be called upon to work the first hour of overtime the : 


| 
| 
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same day without charging extra, each day standing on its own 
merits. Compositors working overtime must be absent from the 
office eight hours before resuming: work, and, except in cases of 
emergency, must not work longer than a day and a night con- 
secutively, or be called upon to repeat the same in one week. Should 
the work necessitating overtime not be completed by 8 A.M., com- 
positors can remain to finish the work in hand, provided it can be 
completed by 1 р.м. аё the latest, the night rate to be paid throughout 
until the "сиё." 

58,—Sunday work to be paid at the rate of 8d. per hour extra from 
12 o'clock on Saturday night to 8 o'clock on Monday morning, when 
such work is continuous; compositors in no case to receive less than 
3s.4d. extra. The same rule to apply to Christmas Day. Сот- 
positors called in at 12 o'clock on Sunday night to be paid at the 
same rate; if at 6 o'clock on Monday or any other morning, except 
Sunday, at 4d. per hour extra. 


SEcrioN. XXI.—PARLIAMENTARY WORK. 


59.—All work for either House of Parliament, such as public and 
private bills, minutes of evidence, reports of royal commissions of 
inquiry, etc., whether manuscript or reprint, leaded or solid, to be 
charged 74d. per 1,000, including English and Brevier; and to be cast 
up to the type used. Work for either House of Parliament, divided 
into two columns, to be charged 83d. per 1,000. Tables to be charged 
15.34. per 1,000. Foreign to be charged extra on the basis of the 
Book Scale. 

[In agreement with the award of the Arbitrator, private Parlia- 

mentary bills are to be charged 8d. per 1,000, and tables 
15. 4d. per 1,000.] 

60.— Pages consisting of two or three columns with one or more 
headings, or three or four columns without headings, to be charged 
as tabular, or one and one-half common matter. 

61.—Pages consisting of four or more columns with one or more 
headings, or five or more columns without headings, to be charged 
as table, or double the price of common matter, е 

62.—5һогї pages occurring in a series of tables to be charged as 
full pages; but a table or piece of table occurring in a report, etc 
to be charged only the depth of the table, measuring from the heat (б 
the conclusion of such table. The same rule to apply to tabular 

63.—In a series of tables all portions of pages left blank to be 
charged as table; in jobs or works consisting of common matter. 
where table or tabular matter is introduced, whatever blank celis 
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to be charged as common matter, unless the table or tabular matter 
forms more than three-fourths of the page; in which latter case the 
page to be charged a full page table or tabular, as the case may be. 

64.—Headings to table or tabular matter, when in smaller type 
than the body of the table, to be charged extra 

65.—Pages consisting of four or five blank columns to be charged 
tabular; six or more, table; cast up to the size of type used in the 
bill, report, etc., in which they occur. ` 

66.—Blank forms, when used by themselves, detached from any 


bill, etc., to be charged as pica table or tabular according to the 
number of columns. 


67.—Plain matter divided into two columns to be charged not less 
than 15. per sheet extra. 
А 68.—Read-over pages (as in Юг. апа Cr. accounts of two pages), 
where one page only is tabular or table, the same charge to be made 
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for both pages; read-over pages in no case to be charged less than 
tabular. 
69.—The charge for side notes on Parliamentary bills to be 3s. 
per sheet of four pages on broad quotations; 4s. on double-narrow 
quotations. For other descriptions of Parliamentary work, side 
notes of broad quotations, not exceeding five lines per page, to be 
charged 15. 64. per sheet in folio, 3s. in quarto; in double-narrows, 
not exceeding five lines per page, 2s. per sheet in folio, 4s. in quarto; 
all above that proportion to be paid ad valorem throughout a bill, 
report, appendix, etc. Double side notes to be charged double the 
| above. 
; 70.—Reports, minutes of evidence, and appendices to be cast up 
| separately, and to take only the extras which strictly belong to them. 
Thus, if a report, etc., have side notes, and the appendix is without 
side notes, no charge is to be made on the appendix for side notes. 
71.—Where two bottom notes, or one note of twenty lines, occur 
in a bill, report, appendix, etc., a charge of 1s. per sheet extra to be 
made throughout such bill, etc.; all above to be charged according to 
value. : 
79.—Work not intended for either House of Parliament, but 
executed for the public departments, to be charged according to 


the Book Scale, with all the extras. 
; Section XXII.—CHANCERY CASES. 


73.—Bills and claims in Chancery, briefs for counsel, and all work 
for either of the Courts, to be charged in all respects according to 


the Parliamentary Scale. 


+ o NU 


E ^ 
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74.—Appeal cases to be cast up at 84d. per 1,000; if above 40 ems 
pica in width, at 93d. per 1,000. Side notes whether light or heavy to 
be paid per sheet of 4 pp. folio, if on broad quotations, 3s.; double 
narrow, 5s.; double broad, 6s.; in quarto, on broad quotations, 45, 6d.; 
double narrow, 7s. 6d.; double broad, 9s. 


SCHEDULE FoR Lost TIME AND OvERTIME—Book AND NEWS, 


е | 
| Amount рег | pee un ee E Оше gece | мур, e| 
week, hour. i | I ES per hour. | per hour. | per hour. | 
| | J | : | 
vo Ws d. d d d. DA оа a US sod: 
| 119 0 9 2 43 | 6h | 1 o% ıl N 
2 0 0 9 2 4$ | 6$ | 1 OF} 1 1 | 1 2 
De) 94 293 | 43 | 7 е iS el ВЕ 
| 2 3 0 9j 2Y | 5 7 1 oii 1 1] 1 2j 
24 0 10 EN eb) e ЛЕ а 1 712 a 23 
3 8 0 104 2a S ted gi) 1 93- 1 81 
2 6 0 10 | 24 | 5 Ато 1-93] 1 33 
260 il 24 | 54 | 8 По З qo ОШ 
| 210 0 113 3 6 9 З л 
| el E 


The above schedule for lost time is not intended to interfere with 
rules governing each office. 


In the event of any question arising whereon either the Book or 
News Scale is silent or not clearly defined, such question shall be 
governed by the custom of the trade (if any) or decided by mutual 
agreement; it being understood that for work of an exceptional сһаг-: 
acter the compositor is entitled to charge such special rates as will 
adequately remunerate him for the time occupied on the work, 
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INDEX TO BOOK SCALE 
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Author's proofs, matter driven outin 2T 


— compositors entitled to 37 
Bastarp founts 1 
Bills in P arliament, prices of 59 
Biographical memoirs ... .. .. 29 
Blank:tables ре 22 
Blank pages "OS 33 
Лоск T CORP 18, 36 
Booksellers’ с catalogues Keen qs 15 
— — small type in ... .. . ib. 
Borders round pages... .. .. 32 
Bottom notes... TUNE 13 


— — charge for placing Se ib. 


— -— double column ... ib. 
— — to tables (emi A 
Braces .. EET 43 
Brass rules after headlines 42 
Broadsides, displayed ... ... .. 21 
— undisplayed ... Е ККЕ, 
— description of plates dic T 
CANCELS ., 35 
Cast up, how reckoned . 11, 39 
Casual engagements zt 5% 
Catalogues, booksellers’ ... 15 
— library S tharos ap ib. 
zx auctloneers О 
Chancery cases . Rid eise eT 
Charter-parties 4... .. e se 21 
Heron ОКК ЕГА. 
Glarendonjetc4 a 2287 Ит 
Clearing away .. 50 


Clickers ;companionships. to appoint 51 


Column work 23 
— matter, definition of... ib. 
— price of, according to number ib. 
— price of, according to width.. ib. 
— interspersed... . ib. 
— price of, when three columns 4 
doubled р КОА К ib. 
— price of, when six ‘columns 3 
« across two pages... ... ib. 
— not charged in certain cases . 27 
— charge to be made for, upon 
all descriptions of work... 23 
— matter in broadsides 21 
— — not exceeding 5 ems pica 25 
10. 


— — mot exceeding 4 ems pica 
Column rules ... ds 
Common matter, definition of |... 1 
Comparative statements... 

Compositors not to clear away free 


RULE 

Compositors 55 years of age .. ib. 
— to appoint piece clickers — ... 51 

— not to be called off piece 52 


— not to contract . т 5 
— called in to аѕ .. уу 64 
— on establishment (wages) 

~ to receive and give fortnight 
Contents to chapters Fe crys ar 13 


- to volume 17 
Contracting . 1 53 
Correcting standing matter , A 30 
Corrections, how paid... ... ... 38 
Cutin notes o Ж-А 14 

Быз н ЛЕ ЖЖ NE 44 
DEDICATIONS ., VOCE c ss) 
Deduction for leads... .. Ghar 1 
деган н REED T 
Dialogues... gi 23 
Diamond, price per 1, 000. 1 


Dictionaries... . 
Displayed broadsides | 


Distribution.. 

— interspersed with clarendon .. ib. 
Ем and en quadrats, how fen 1 
Encyclopedias... 5. 2 usn 
Endorses in jobs... na .._.. 19 

— in broadsides  ... ib. 


English and Brevier, price регі, 000 1 
Establishinent, minimum wage ... 
— working hours on .. . у. ibe 
Extras on l6mos, etc. ... v 11 
— when not to be charged 

— on table work ay: 


Fancy type .. 
Farming. 

Figures in margin 
Foreign languages Е 
Fortnight's notice, receive and, give 
Fractions рО 
== Of ROULS manus ЫЛ ES DE AE RC ЮТ 
Enrniture m MS 11 


GAZETTEERS _... ITE аб, 
Geographical dictionaries ARN tes: EDS 
German, price per 1, а 
Grammars .. .. .- 
— arrangement 10 event: 
Great Primer, charge for... ... 2 
Greek, price рег 1,000 ... ... ... 

— table, how charged .. es 22 


HAIR-SPACED words.. 42 
Half-titles . 29 
Half-sheets . 11 
Headings to ‘table 22 
— definitions of ib. 

— to pedigrees... -. 25 
Headlines, included in cast up . 25 2 


— not charged in slip matter ... 
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* RULE 
Не idlines, brass rules after... =- 42 
- hair-spaced 42 
— requiring justification Ai ib. 
Hebrew, with and without points 5 
Imposition of overrun matter... 46 
Indices ... . .. 28-29 
Inferior letters, etc. . 24, 43 
Initial letters 44 
- - cut-in ib. 
Insertions, matter driven out by. 27 
Interlinear matter Es 26 
Joss, how paid .. г 19-21 
— of two or three ра iges 19 
— of one sheet or under ib. 
— in smaller type than brevier . ib. 
— in foreign language .. ib. 
— of the character of bookwork — ib. 
- specimen pages to be pus as 34 
Justifications Su ‚435 
LARGE type, works in... 2 
Last word taken into line above 
or below a 45 
Leads, when not to be deducted бог 1, N 
— deductions for 
-— matter riven out by. insertion 
QI eU" а 2T 
Leases .. i 21 
Letter, return, Ob. nde wu 12 ABD 
Letters of different size than body 43 
Library саа 108065. eme 15 
Lost time, deduction for 51 
== — schedule „at end of scale 
MAGAZINES .. 3 17 
ng-up letter... 12 
— standing matter К 30 
— blanks : 33 
— overrun matter ... Rae law баш 
Manuscript, price ОЁ... ss 1 
-— insertions in reprint — ... 1 
— — matter driven out byt in 
author’s proof з 21 
Marginal figures reer 14 
Mathematical works ee 24 
Matter once used, property, of em- 
ployer .. 30 
— overrun. = 5 46 
— less than 16 ems of its own 
body ЗЕ онш 
—common a 1 
-- antetsnersed with clarendon, 
etc. Р 41 
— prefixed... cat ea SUC) 
— driven out by insertions ee БОТ 
c o2 leads) 25 eu n E 
— — — woodcuts вї 
Meal-times 4. 2. e e 5 57 
Medical works .. US eod Ир 24 


Minion, price per. 1,000 . Ear. 1 


Miscellaneous... ope ad 
Mixture of type between text and 
MOLES Wubi we йе Баа 
— charge for placing seek th. 
— how charged a - зо ae SL 


BOOK SCALE. 

RULE 
Morning work 58 
Mottoes... 13 
Music 48 
Narrow measures 47 
— — in'slip 27 
Night companionships 51-58 
Nonpareil, price per 1,000 ... ... 1 
Notes, bottom 13 
— — to tables 22 
— double column ... 13 
— how to measure off. ib. 
— upon notes, q uotations, etc. ib. 
— in booksel ' catalogues 15 
— type to be сйс, as 19 
— cut-in 3 14 
- to pedigrees... еч 25 

— quotations, etc., in sam fount 
as 13 


— side, not exceeding ‘five lines 14 
— — double narrow... ib 
— — in nonpareil... ib. 
— in pearl.. ib. 

— — exceeding maximum 'quan- 
tity Ee n ib. 
— — double ib. 


ORNAMENTAL letters 
Overmatter .., 
Overrunning 
Overtime 

after 10 o'cloc 
after 12 o'cloc| 
Saturday 


— dinner hour... 

== Sunday . ы 

— Christmas day 

== mornings « " 

— refreshment “cuts 

— schedule 

PAMPHLETS . 12 

Papers of one sheet or under 19 

Parallel matter .. .. 25 

Parliamentary work., 59-72 

— price per 1,000 . 59 

— table and tabular 59-66 
— foreign .. =. 59 

— blank forms... . 66 

— read-over pages... .. . 68 

— reports, etc, how cast up 70 

— bottom notes, how charged .. Т1 

— work for departments s T2 

— side notes ENS, crac €9 

Particulars, auctioneers’. ume 16 

Pearl, price per 1,000 : d 

Pedigrees . ow en VE ec 0.95 

—' work separat : ib. 


Piece hands not to be called on the 


establishment for 
онези fo} SIS than a 
Placing notes, etc. 
Portions of works ... 
RE matter... .. /, 
reliminary disse: 18 
Биа y puc 


Proofs, slip 


Sa 
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THE LONDON 


RULE 
Proofs, author's, s UU aS 27 
Publication, contents, ete., to 
volume of a Е РОР | 
QvoraTions in same fount as the 
notes... ЖЫРЫ УЕ КА eat 13 
REFRESHMENT time .. .. 1. .. 57 
Reprints, deductions for .. a 1 
— with MS. insertions... 2... ib. 
— with MS. alterations eta 
— with verbal corrections ... ib. 


— with simple alterations of style ib. 
— with typographica ul alterations — jb. 


Reviews M А 17 
— leads occ: ТОНА, usedin .. ib. 
Ruby, price per 1,000... ... .. 1 
Rules round pages ....... . G 32 
— after headlines ... ... ... .. 42 
Russian, price per 1,000 .. ... .. 4 


SaviNG clause 


at end of scale 
Saxon, price per 1,000 4 


Sheet, dimensions of ... ... .. 1l 
Side notes, charge ог .. 14 
== double: ОИ АБТ 
— — innonpareil.. .. .. .. tb. 
п pearl At, «sl cave epee I LOT 
— — how cast up... .. a n ib 
= — in appeal cases... .... .. 14 
Signs; etc. ... BUS 24 
Slip matter, how charged... 27 


Spaces, how to be considered in 


casting up MS rege 1 
Specimen pages. * 34 
Spelling books, price per 1, Q00 ... 10 
— — in two languages РН» 
=. — in foreign language 24 ib. 
Split fractions ce 24, 43 
Standing matter.. 30 
rin wrappers SE T 18 
— — in advertising sheets... .. ib. 
Stereotype, when plaster of Paris 
is used ... 
— plaster of Paris not being used 11 
furniture TEM ib. 
— blocks Е 18 
Sunday work 5 58 
Superior letters, etc. 24, 43 
Syriac SD 5 
"TABLES, notes to 22 
109 Greek, how charged Е i 
10. 


— to take extras of work 


lank 
Tabular and ‘table matter defined 2223 
— accordingtonumberofcolumns, , 
or with or without headings ... tb. 


BOOK SCALE. 651 
RULE 
Tabular matter, headings to , 22, 25 
- how to be reckoned ,,. . ib. 
Thin f lounta si Gate M ELEM 1 
Time Work Е 38 
Titles . 3 29 
Tracts of one sheet or under. d. 19 
Turned letters ., .. 40 
Types between sizes of text and 
поез Ит ee ee 13 
UNDER-RUNNERS WM oor Shige 14 
Undisplayed broadsides ... Hele Үр 21 
VOCABULARIES |. 23 
Volumes, to be charged distinctly. 12 
Waces, weekly... 4) y cue e 55 
Welsh д a 3 
White or signature lines... .. pc 1 
Woodcuts tein e dur NEC 36 
-rünin .. Ags iar eS 
— matter driven out by 27 


— m wrapper .., 
— in advertising shee ў ist 
Words of smaller or larger size .. 43 


— hairspaced 4. 5 14. ue 42 
Works set up in slipsta ci оТ 
-— in great primer ... . 2 
— in larger type than great primer ib, 
— printed in half sheets .. ... 11 
— in columns, extra price for  .. 23 
— in foreign languages... .. .. 3-6 
»— in Saxon language .. s .. 4 
— in Welsh language |... 3 
-— interspersed with Hebrew, etc. 5 
— small folio, quarto, and octavo 11 
— 10 sixteens, eighteens, ete. ... — ib. 
— having no return of letter — ... 12 
— partsof, doneatdifferenthouses ib. 
— printed on alternate pages... — 20 
— imposed in small chases... ... 11% 
— to be cast up as sent to press.. 39 
— with rules or borders... 32 
— in which more than one type 
is used | .. 31 
— published in separate "volumes 12 
— different volumes of the same ib. 
— medical .. 5 E TA 
— chemical ib. 
— portions of, set in different type 29 
— imposed with stereo furniture 11 
— of exceptional character 
at end of scale 
Wrappers: cic е 16 
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News Work— London Scale.—The following was 
settled at the Conference in 1891 as the London scale for 
News work composed by hand. Some additional Rules 
and Amendments were agreed to at a Conference in 1894, 
and these are duly appended. Effect has also been given 
to the Arbitration Award of 1901. 


L—AIl newspapers, or publications partaking of the character of 
newspapers, composed in London, to be charged according to the 
following scale of prices :— 


| Per 1,000 en quads! of own body.? EE 
| DESCRIPTION OF | E MEE ares EE 3 5 
| PAPER, (Оа este ог 5 19, 
ЕЕ SES Ue SUE HOS 
ера дош есен | ce 5 5 | 
zs Б | 0 | | А 59 a x 
а Оаа 
ааа аа аас s. dis. dj 4 
Morning sect eI e | 10 | 105) 11 113 | 3 10/ 113 
Evening «| Sk} 9 | 9 | 93/10 20209231 Teg eat 
Weekly and), : | i 108) 
eekly and)| g | | | 
wider periods || 831 9 | 9 | 95110 105 | 123 119 03 7 10 | 
| | 
і 


| | | 


1A thick space to be reckoned ап еп in the width. As tbe price 
per 1,000 is clearly established, the compositor should set up neither 
more nor less than just such a number of lines to the galley as will 
amount to 35. 104. on morning, ог 3s. 7d. on evening and weekly 
papers. 

2Dertu oF TYPE :— 


English... ... 64 lines toa foot. | Minion ... . 122 lines to BE 


Pica s.s se 714 " | Emerald ... 128 е 
Small Pica ... 83 " . Nonpareil ... 143 
Long Primer 90 0) | Ruby .. ... 166 ` 


Bourgeois ... 102 a | Pearl” О 180: я 
Brevier... ... 110 5 Diamond  ... 204 

In founts below minion, when the type comes under the above 
standard, an advance of price is granted if it is equal ќо ‘ог exceeds 
half the difference between the larger fount and the next Salie one 


but under that proportion no extra charge is made. Thus, when a 
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IL.—DAILY PAPERS 


Engagements on daily papers are of two kinds, viz. -— 
l.—Regular hands, secured one galley per day, and as much in 
addition as the requirements of the paper will admit of. 
2.—Assistants, secured one galley on morning, and half a galley 
on evening papers, each time of working. 


IIIL.—MORNING PAPERS, 


3.—Regular hands are engaged (by the fortnight) to do at least 
one galley per night, and as much more as the requirements of the 
paper will admit of; the galley reckoned as four hours' work, including 
corrections. To correct as nearly as possible the amount of their 
composition. Should the printer be unable to furnish copy according 
to the above specification, at the rate of one quarter per hour is to 
be charged from the time of taking copy until the finish. f 

4.—Assistants are not under any regular engagement, but are 
entitled to a galley, and must be furnished at the rate of a quarter 
per hour from the time of taking copy. Assistants employed by the 
property at a galley per night are entitled to a fortnight's notice. 

5.—Time work to be paid at not less than 113d. per hour. 

6.—Matter composed after the paper has gone to press, when mak- 
ing less than a galley, to be corrected by the property. 

7.—Threepence per hour, or part of an hour, to be paid as overtime 
for all extra editions upon morning papers. 

8.—Special Sunday work to be paid for at the rate of 6d. per hour 
extra, but a compositor in no case to charge less than 2s. 6d. extra. 


IV.—EVENING PAPERS. 
9.—Regular hands to be guided by the same rules as laid down for 
those on morning papers, claiming a galley or charging the same, at 
the completion of the first ordinary edition. 
10.—No “cut” between editions to be of greater length than half 


an hour, except the dinner hour. ; 5 + i 
11.—The working day to be nine hours, exclusive of all cuts, 4 
which shall not exceed one hour and a half, оп the completion of 


bastard nonpareil contains half as many more ems to once E a 2m 
difference between nonpareil and ruby, a farthing extra is charged, 
but if under that proportion no charge is made. ; In every nd ue 
founts are cast up to their own ems. One farthing extra р Et 

all founts for every en below 12 ems of their own body in t ie ness. 
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which the compositor to be entitled to charge 3d. extra for each 
additional hour, or part of an hour, that he is required to remain in 
the office; but in any case 3d. extra per hour to be charged before 7 
A.M. or after 8 рм. 

12.—Sunday work to be charged at the rate of 6d. per hour extra 
from 12 o'clock on Saturday night to 12 o'clock on Sunday night; but 
a compositor іп no case to charge less than 2s. 6d. extra. 

13.—Every odd quarter or hour of time work to carry the charge 
of 114. Thus, the first quarter or hour would be 114., the second 
103d., the third 11d., and the fourth 1034.; making the four quarters 
or hours, 3s. 7d. 


14.—Compositors (not forming a portion of the regular companion- 
ship) called in, or ordered to attend after copy has been taken, to 
assist on the first edition of an evening paper, are entitled to not less 
than half a galley. 


V.—MORNING AND EVENING PAPERS. 


15.—Not less than one hour to be charged on time, but the fractional 
parts of an hour beyond that period to be charged at their value in 
lines. 

16.—Extra editions are done on time or lines, at the option of the 
printer. If оп time, only the rate of a quarter per hour is produced. 
If on lines, and there be not a sufficient supply of copy, the rate of a 
quarter per hour is charged. No charge less than a quarter. Each 
edition is a separate charge, unless several editions are going on 
continuously, in which case,time or lines is charged from the com- 
mencement till the finish of these editions. On morning papers an 


extra quarter is allowed to persons called in to assist, if the quantity 
composed be less than a galley. 


[On extra editions, when the compositor is required to “pull out" 
(that is, to compose more than a quarter per hour), the general 
practice is to charge the lines so composed. Thus, compositors 
detained for three hours for an extra edition, and then ordered 
to “pull out” for another hour, during which time they might 
compose half a galley, would charge a galley and a quarter, 
instead of only the four hours they are engaged.) 


^ 


17.—All composition or corrections in hand when di paper goes 


to press must either be suspended or charged as a second edition— 
that is, charging not less than a quarter of a galley. 


15.—Оп daily papers, matter composed before the usual time of 
commencing work, such as leading articles for editors, advertise- 


t zi 
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ments as copy for other papers, etc., to be charged distinct from the 
day's work. Ifless than a quarter, a quarter to be charged ; if more 
the number of lines | 

19.—Assistants, if ordered to attend at the ordinary time of taking 
copy, to be entitled to the charge of a galley; but if holding a boná-fide 
employment by the property, and taken from other work when their 
services are required, to be entitled to not less than.a quarter for 
each time of being called on. 

20.—No apprentices to be employed on daily papers, morning or 
evening. 

21.—Declaring on time on daily papers is contrary to Scale. 


VI—TRI-WEEKLY AND BI-WEEKLY PAPERS. 


22.—Tri-weekly and bi-weekly papers to be considered weekly; 
but in all cases of papers published oftener than three times а week, 
the mode of producing which is similar to that of daily papers, the 
same to be paid for in accordance with the daily paper scale. 


VIL.—WEEKLY PAPERS. ; 

23.— Publications containing news of any description, and pro- 
duced by the ordinary method of weekly newspapers, to be paid 
accordingly. Commercial prices current, shipping lists, and similar 
publications not necessarily to be considered newspapers. 

24.— Extra editions to be done on time or lines, at the option of the 
printer. If on time, only the rate of a quarter per hour to be pro- 
duced; if on lines, and there be an insufficient supply of copy, the 

' rate of a quarter per hour to be charged. No charge to be less than 
à quarter, and each edition to be a separate charge. 

25.—Compositors, not already employed in a house, called in to 
assist are entitled to charge not less than eight hours if employed on 
time, or less than a galley if paid by lines, claiming a galley, or 
charging the same, at the expiration of four hours from the time 
of taking copy. Compositors regularly employed in a house where 
a weekly paper is done, if required to leave their ordinary work to 
assist on the paper, are entitled to not less than a quarter ofa galley, 
or an hour, for each time of being called on, but not to correct their 
matter unless they compose a galley. ` : G oe 

26.—No deduction to be made for letter when the composition is 
under a galley, but when it exceeds a galley, the letter to be either 
deducted for or returned, at the option of the compositor. 

27.—Compositors not to be called off the piece to compose on 


time. 7 
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98.—'Stab hands and apprentices, when engaged on the line, to lift 
copy fairly and in regular order, and pull, slate, and cut with the 
piece hands. This rule not necessarily to apply to advertisements, 
nor to articles given out in their entirety to apprentices who have 
served less than three years of their time; but no particular article 
or portion thereof shall be given to apprentices while the line is on 
because of the profitable nature of such article 

29.—Time work to be paid at the rate of not less than 10d. рег · 
hour, subject to the extra for overtime. 

30.—Compositors on the establishment to receive not less than 
395. per week of 50 hours, the apportionment of hours to be mutually 
agreed upon between the employer and journeyman’ in each office, 
and to govern all the compositors employed. 

31.—Overtime to be paid at ће rate of 33d. per hour extra for the 
first three hours; after that time, but in any case after 10 o'clock from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, at 4d, per hour till 12 o'clock, after that 
at 5d. per hour. On Saturday for the first three hours 4d. per hour, 
and after that time 5d. The charge for overtime to be governed by 
the ordinary working hours of each office, and to commence in any 
case before 8 A.M., after 7 P.M., and after 1 р.м. on Saturday (except 
in the case of weekly newspapers the getting out of which regularly 
enters into Sunday morning and produced in offices where no other 
description of work is done, when the charge of 5d. per hour extra 
shall commence not later than 7 P.M. оп Saturday for grass hands, 
and not later than 12 o'clock (midnight) for establishment hands, 
provided that in the case of the latter a regular weekly holiday in lieu 
of Saturday is mutually agreed to between the employer and journey- 
man), each day standing on its own merits. Compositors called upon 
to work the whole of the dinner hour to receive 4d. extra, and a “cut” 
to be allowed not later than 3 o'clock. Compositors ‘called upon to 
work overtime for more than three consecutive hours to be entitled 
to half-an-hour for refreshment after each three hours of overtime 
have been worked. Fractions of hours to be paid as complete hours. 
Lost time to be deducted at the ordinary rate, but а regular hand 
coming in more than half-an-hour late may be called upon to work 
the first hour of overtime the same day without charging extra, 
each day standing on its own merits. Compositors working overtime 
must be absent from the office eight hours before resuming work, and 
except in cases of emergency, must not work longer than a day E к 
night consecutively, or be called upon to repeat the Same in one week 
Should the work necessitating overtime not be completed by 8 a.m É 
compositors can remain to finish the work in hand, provid edo d 


* 
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be completed by 1 р.м. at the latest, the night rate to be paid 
throughout until the “cut,” 

32.—Special Sunday work, performed after-the ordinary and regular 
edition or editions of a paper have been sent to press, to be paid at 
the rate of 8d. per hour extra from 12 o'clock on Saturday night 
to 8 o'clock on Monday morning, when such work is continuous; 
compositors in no case to receive less than 3s.4d. extra. The same 
rule to apply for special work to Christmas Day. Compositors called 
in at 12 o'clock on Sunday night to be paid at the same rate; if at 
6 o'clock on Monday or any other morning except Sunday, at 4d. per 
hour extra, 

33.—Compositors, whether piece or establishment hands, if re- 
tained beyond a fortnight, to receive and give a fortnight's notice 
prior to their engagements being terminated. 


VIIL—DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS. 


34.—Not more than three slips to be pulled of each galley, in- 
cluding the revise. If more than three are required, lines to be 
charged equivalent to the trouble, but not less than three lines to 
be charged. 

, 35.—No compositor to be called upon to pull less than half a galley 

of fresh matter; nor shall a compositor be expected to seek for a 
galley wherein to insert fresh matter without being entitled to 
charge three lines for the trouble occasioned. 

36.—All leads other than those used in making up to be charged 
by the compositor. 

37.— Bastard founts of one remove to be cast up to the depth and 
width of the two founts to which they belong; of two removes, to be 
cast up to the smaller body, both in depth and width, 

38.—Matter having been once used becomes the property of the 
employer, at whatever time lifted. 

39.—Matter with head or first lines larger than the body to be 
charged according to the depth of the body of the taking; but all 
rules to be charged as distinct lines, except advertisement rules, 
which in all cases are to be counted with the first line, as two lines 
only. 3 | 

40.—General heads of articles, and the rules after, whether stand- 


ing or not; rules in the middle or at the end of articles; and blocks 


inserted by the compositor to be charged. à 
41.— Brass or other clump heads to sections, woodcuts, etc., placed 
on the galley or in the forme by the printer or his time hands are the 


property of the employer. 
VOL. 1. 42 


* 
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42,—Greek, etc., to be left blank, or paid for according to value; 
not less than 1s. to be charged. 
43.—Newspapers in a foreign language to take the same advance 
as bookwork. Portions of newspapers in foreign languages to take 
the charge of one-fourth extra. 
44,—Supplements to be charged according to the scale for the 
paper to which they are attached. 
45.—Alterations from copy in first proofs, if done by the compositor 
correcting such proofs, to be charged according to the time occupied ; 
not less than three lines to be charged. 
46,—Not less than three lines to be considered a taking; if less, 
three lines to be charged. 
47.—Compositors not to be called on to clear away newspaper 
work. 
48,—Matter consisting of subscribers’ names, with sums of money 
run out to the end of the line; names of horses, with age, stone, lb. 
run out; measurements of land, and all composition of the same 
description, to take по extra'charge; but when there are two columns 
of such figures brought into the same width, one-third extra to be 
charged; three columns, one-half extra; four or more columns, 
double. Other matter which requires casting off for the purpose ` 
of ascertaining proper widths for the purpose of ranging, whether 
such matter consists of words or figures, each width of ranging to 
be considered a column. In matter other than the exceptions given 


above, each arrangement to be considered a column, with or without 
rules. + 


Maintenance in the House of Detention of deserters ... ... £7 


12 6 

Sale of iron, rags, bones, and fat at ditto .. ... ... .. 49 5 2 
Copies of Commitments to ditto 012 0 
Sale of old bricks at ditto ... i 4710 0 
Total receipt... —. ... 9719 8 


TABLE, TABULAR, AND COLUMN MATTER. 


49. Two CoLumNs.—Two justifications Or atrangements to con- 
stitute half-measure—one-third extra. 


London ... ... .. .. 22 Hungerford Wharf. . 
Liverpool  ... ... ... 52 Henry Street, 
Manchester .. ... ... 37 Brown Street. 
Birmingham ... .... .,. 26 Bull Street, 


Li 
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Merriman, Dr. ... .. £1 1 0 | Towers, G., Hertford... £0 10 
Halford, Е., M.D. .. | ке) | Ince, John, ESq. ws 0 10 f 
Cogswell, Dr. an aOR bae (у | Dunn, Robert, Esq. ... 0 10 
Davies, J., Hertford ... 0 10 6 Winslow, Forbes, M.D, 1 0 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Carlisle... 6 6 
Worcester, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Oxford... 5 15 


6 

6 

6 

0 

London (Euston Station), Newcastle, Durham £6 10 0 £5 5 0 
0 

5 0 

Birmingham, Rugby, Leamington, Coventry 5 5 0 


oco 


Indian Warrior ... “ee $4 Mouser E age 5 10 
Little David... 4 710 | Kidnapper ... .. 3 5 10 
Сорпо e 4 7 8 | Shakespeare... 3 510 
Тһе А1р а 7 4 | Barrel ЖК 3 5 10 

Mr. Benjamin Abbott. Mr. Solomon Levy. 

» Geo. Abbott. . » Joseph Lewey. 

» John Alton, A », Philip Lewey. 


» Richd.Gully Amos. | „ D. Liddel. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


l. pre JUNIOR CLERK; A Tale of City Life. By Edwin 
. Hodder. New Edition. Р * 


т 


2 HE BIBLE STORY-BOOK. By Rev. В. Н. Draper. 
Thirteenth Edition. Engravings. 


(One-third extra only to be charged on the two-line letter line 
and following line. 


Blue Cloth, No. 1 
Blue Cloth, No. 2 
Duck. Fins 
Blankets... ... 
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CONTENTS FOR JUNE :— 
I. Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of Lady Audley's Secret. 
II. The Dinner at Richmond. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
Ill. Bric-a-Brac Hunting. By Major Byng Hall. 
IV. Letters from Lilliput. By Geo. Augustus Sala. 


.LIVERPOOL GRAND NATIONAL. 


10 to 1 agst Daisy (off, 100 to 9 30 to 1 agst Astrolabe (t) 
t and w) 30to1 — Helen (t) 
100 to7 — Moose (t) 30 tol — The Plover (t and 
100 to 7 — Tennyson (t) off) 


25 to 1 — Clansman (t and off) 


GOVERNOR'S PRIZES. 
Greek Verse ... 


Verrall. 

ILA IEC), son Жш ENTE E ; мо 
(Giles. 

Latin Verse (Master's Prize) ШҮ, 


House of Correction at Pentonville :— 
General Expenses .. .. Ж. ... ... £7,167 S 11 
Tontine Annuities .. 0. .. 0. 267 3 8 


——§&7,434 12 7 
50. Тнвєк CoruwNs.—Three justifications or arrangements to be 
charged one-half extra. 


Marlborough... ... ... Melbourne ' e 0 o Мау 10. 
Indian Queen... ... Melbourne e 0 e. Мау 27. 


Medway... .. .. .. Melbourne April 17. 
Essex... .. .. .. Melbourne May 7. 
B ^ 
Cpu Foundation. Annual. 
LSU: SUED! 
ПБ a o a Щй) с 16 0 0 5 0 0 
Н. Thomson, Esq. ... .. 100 0 0 <= 1010 0 
Sir J. Harriott осо. одо — 20 3 6 2 2 0 
The Stationers’ Company... 10 0 0 25 0 0 ES 


INCE BLUNDELL CUP, for all ages. 

Mr. Halewood's bk w b Happy | E 
Sane, by Рин — Meny | beat | Mr. Wright's w b May Queen, 
England зу уол б | by Chadburn—Tripp. 


Mr. W. Brundrit's bk b Action, \ · (Мг. Jump's bk wd Trumpeter 
by Ghoorka—Sea Sick -e) U 4 by Sea Foam—Topsy. : 
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For Length of un A Age. 
» 4 " Jic 
Mr. Beere's blue and white doe — ... 5 201 in. 5} a 7 6 
Mr. Beere's black doe... .. e 0. 202 in. 53 in. 7 6 
Self Colour. 
Mr. Bennett's fawn doe tee eee ш. Т6 п! 44 in. 6 0 
Weight. 
Mr. Chittenden's bk and w doe 101b. 202. 192in. 5 in. 2 7 
Despatch Boxes, fitted complete — ... ... 18s.6d. 28s.6d. 42s. Od. 
Writing Cases, portable leather... ... ... 4s.6d.  7s.0d. 10s. 6d. 
Work Boxes, rosewood... ... .. .. .. 68.04. 10s.6d. 145. 04. 
Work Baskets, lined silk ... ... ... «. 10s.6d. 12s.6d. 16s. Od. 
Yacht. Tons. Owner, 

2: Coquette v cro ШОО АРЕ Frederick Smalley. 


51. Four Cotumns.—Four or more justifications or arrangements 
to be charged double. 


F. Taylor D. Maclise, R.A. Dewint Pyne 

C. Fielding Pickersgill, A.R.A, Hunt S. Prout 

D. Cox, sen. D. Roberts, R.A Leitch J. Lewis 

]. T. Harding С. Stanfield, R.A. Nash P. Frith 
No. Amount. premiums Income. 


L 5. D, 5. р. РЕЛ еВ: 
Proposals received ... 37 11,160 6 10 
Proposals completed’ |, ШШЕ О О О (ОООО О 
and Policies issued j ; 
Present Meeting of the Shareholders. 
" No. £8 Su sD ОЛУ, S. D. г S. D. 
Proposals received ... 643 147,835 0 9 
Proposals completed) (а= 76065 8 11 4,746 12 10 2,748 9 1 
and Policies issued } 
Bonds of Letter В. 
5 525 535 55121 62530 
16096 18401 35810 37467 52574 53590 55 5 
16104 18402 35812 38094 52716 53591 55201 62531 
16110 18403 35813 38099 53096 53609 55211 62632 
16115 18404 35815 38102 53099 54056 55633 


Bonds—Nos. Forfeited. 


12,578 3,786 2,876 1254 
5,714 7,853 276 n 
8,631 10,310 : 854 ee 
10,145 12,494 12,792 8,745 х 
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‘ [1 
5 Order of J 
ПШ Marks. Merit. Чаш: 
|газ [у шо 2190 22. { Craig, К. M. .. ea.) 1565 
2. Dobson, G. E. ... 2125 23, | M'Robin, A. A. — ... J 1565 


› 
3. | M'Swiney, E. N.... | 1975 24. Garde, W. H. .. 1540 
і 


4. | O'Brien, ЈА Je 3 1975 25. Jennings, C. В. ... 1465 
Mr. Barnett ns E O 1 1.0 1—13 
Mr. Pope Vlei 1 тоо 1—13 
Mr. Cook 1011011111111 1 0—I2 
Mr. Ray... 0101101111101 I 1—1 

Names. Birds. Total. 
Capt. Geo. Cozens se se .. ve 0e e O 1100100 ret—3 
Marquissof Beaumont. aay оооло 1 —5 


Tie for First Prise. 
[ЭБС ЕЕЕ еу Telford ect Е 


Stat. Yacht. Tons. Owner. 
1. Alarm e ОО ру з George Chamberlain. 


For Length of Ear. A 
Prize. à P Length. Width. m.d, 
1. Mr. Bennett's tortoiseshell buck ... 19# іп. ... 4$in. .. 7 12 


2. Mr. Chitten's black and white buck 17% in. ... 4jin. .. 2 21 
3. Mr. Reid's yellow and white buck... 19 in. .. 5 in. .. 2 28 


No. Notes. | No. 
4. Addison, James ... ... 823 | 1. Bentley, Edwin Thomas 217 
5. Mace, William Francis $22 | 19. Wills, Thos. Wm. 1.1992. 

93. George, Edward ... ... 745 | 32. Fabrian, W. Grant ... 162 

37. Packwood, W. Н. кыы O22 | 15. Rigden, H. Thompson 143 


Votes. 


Yrs. Name. st. 1b. Yrs. Name. 


. lb. 
ЕА КК ад a ee ub: 6: 6 
а “к CA Gis oon CG Jinks 6 6 


52,—Matter set to less than 16 ems of its own body, and not being 
table, tabular, or column matter, to be charged one-fourth extra; less 
than ten ems of its own body, one-third extra, — ' 

53,.— The top and bottom:rules of a table to be charged as distinct 
lines, double; but cross rules in the body of a table to be reckoned 
in the depth. : : 

54.— The signature, date-line, and rule, after a table, if making three 
lines, to be charged as common matter. 


s 
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, 95. —Title-headings to table or tabular matter, not exceeding five 
lines, to take the charge of the matter to which they are attached ; 
above five lines, no extra to be charged. 

96.— Common matter occurring between table or tabular, not being 
headings, to take no extra charge. 

SCHEDULE кок Lost TIME AND OVERTIME,! 

The New and Amended Rules agreed to at the 
Conference of 1894 are as follows :— 

/,—Advertisements, or portions of advertisements, set in the width 
of the page, or a broken measure of the paper (excepting single or 
double column advertisements, broken measures in which shall be 

Lo charged in accordance with Scale), and which advertisements contain 
type smaller than long primer, to be charged one-fourth extra. Matter 
of the ordinary width to take no extra charge. All display lines to be * 


marked in the type in which they аге to be set, and such advertise- 
ments to be made up by the house and charged as they appear. 

[It is to be understood that in the event of an insufficiency of 
display type, compositors will be allowed to ‘‘turn’’ for 
deficient sorts, the same to be rectified by the house.] 

2.—All complete block advertisements to be charged by the 

companionships as common matter, in the body type of the paper, 
on first appearance. j 
. 3.—All let-in blocks in single columns (viz., blocks with matter 
running down the side) to be charged one-fourth extra. When matter 

* which has already been charged is given out to fit such blocks, 
the extra not to apply. 

4,—Advertisements set in larger type than that use 

portion of the paper to be charged in the type in which the major part 
of the news portion is composed; but where advertisements are set in 
more than one of the types used in the paper, the smallest type in such 
advertisement to be the type in which it shall be charged. Blocks 
h advertisement to take the same charge. This 
whether set up as ordinary articles 


d in the news 


forming part of suc 
to apply.to all advertisements, 


or otherwise. 
5.—The guarantee of one galley on 


galley and a half for all piece-hands. 
` 6.—One galley to be charged on all day 


is compulsorily closed. ic 
ki K 
1See Table on page 648. 


morning papers to Бе опе 


s on which the house 


= ж > A 
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7.—Any piece-hand required to go upon time shall be paid at ће" 
minimum rate of 1s.3d. per hour on morning papers and Is. 14. on 
evening papers throughout the day. 

$.—No composition to be done upon time (corrections excepted), 
except in case of emergency, when such composition shall be charged 
by the companionship, less the time occupied by the 'stab. 

9.— When compositors on morning papers are called upon to stop 
the taking in hand and lift preference copy, a charge of three lines 
shall be made. 

10.—A regular meal-time of not less than 15 minutes to be allowed 
on all morning papers, and if called upon to work more than 30 
minutes beyond the supper “cut,” 3d. extra to be charged. 

11.— When the ‘пе’ on evening papers is systematically put on 
before 7 a.M., a breakfast-time shall be allowed from 8 to 8.30. In the 
event of hands being called upon to continue work during that 
period, 3d. extra to be charged. 

12.—Overtime on evening papers to be charged after nine working 
hours, at 3d. per hour. Half-an-hour's refreshment time to be allowed 
at the expiration of nine hours and after every subsequent three hours 
when work has to be continued. 

13.—Al advertisements, tables, or text (or portions of such) in 
which the corrections or alterations in forme amount to one-half to be 
considered fresh matter. In estimating half corrections in tables, 
only those columns in which half the figures have to be altered 
shall be reckoned against the bulk. All Stock Exchange or other 
tables that appear daily to be excepted. Advertisements in which the 
additions amount to three-quarters of the whole to be the property ' 
of the companionship. 

14.—Introductory matter not exceeding five lines in depth (inclusive 
of head) shall take the same charge as the body of the article to 
which it belongs, whether the same be given out as a separate 
taking or in conjunction with a portion of such article. 

15.—One line extra to be charged for each pair of half-whites. 

16.—Sixpence extra to be charged for each Single-Crule boxing, 
irrespective of size. i 

17.—All diagonal, curved, diamond-shaped, and matter of a similar 
character to be charged not less than double. 

13.—Where side-heads, first words, or speakers’ names in articles 
or paragraphs are set out of a general case, a charge of one line to be ` 
made for every three such side-headings or words, or less. 


№ 
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INDEX TO NEWS SCALE. 


RULE 
ADVERTISEMENTS... Shia 28 
show: charged) ces neem 67 
~ additions to. Mr M А 13 
Alterations from copy Cr dr 45 
Apprentices ule о ene DDR 
Assistants s са 2 
* — on evening Papers 1. 2s. 5 14 
— оп morning papers ... .. .. 4 
on Weekly:papers eeu es 25 
BASTARD founts... 4. .. 42. 37 
Bi-weekly papers)... . os. wo 22 
Blocks .. We Aes aat d 
Block Adv 'ertisements. S qe 2 
Boxing matter... s ue 5 16 
ChanGING ше. 77. 15 
Glearing away. 405. кел oe 47 
Column matter ... .. 4. .. ... 49-56 
Complete articles — ... 4 28 
Composition before usual time ... 18 
— unfinished when paper goes to 
press ... .. Me 17 
Compositors ca alled in алак CRTA) 
Corrections... 306525 
— when considered recomposition 13 
Curved matter ,. 17 
Custom of trade ... “at end of Book scale 
Cuts, of the line... .. .. .. 10,11 
DAILY papers tra creme lee 
Daily and weekly papers | e. 5 84-56 
Declaring on time... oe ET 21 
Deduction for distribution... ... 26 
Depth of type rad e d Ge Corp I. 
Diagonal matter : Peat nra 17 
Diamond, price per 1, ООО aie 
Diamond-shaped matter UO 17 
EMERALD, price per 1,000 .. .. 1. 
Establishment hands.. з... 30 
— — weekly wages оё ties. I. 
Evening papers . 19714 
Ехіга editions, morning and 
еуелп М а M fe, aon 16 
— -— weekly .. .. 2 2 24 
First lines .. uU са eS a 
Foreign languages .. .. .. ne 43 
Four-column matter MA cre е 91 
Fourthiextra E 52 
Full hands ... teh aie nere 1 
GALLEY pulingat and steking E 
Greek : зе 42 
Guarantee o 
HALF-MEASURE =. ©: ш ш 12 
Half-whites ... 2... у ш е 39 
Headlines .. n. mee 0 c gee 
Heads pote ee PG 


Heads to tabular matter | 


{F igure: 
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RULE 

INTRODUCTORY matter .. 14 
LEADS Е TP 36 
Lines after tables cri ath cel 
— between tabular matter о. 56 
MATTER once used ar и ... 38 
Meal-times ... . (Gr E TE 10 
Minion, price per Т ,000 EU beds Me 
Minion-nonpareil, price por 1000 th, 
Morning papers... Л 318, 
NARROW measures... ax en De 
Nonpareil, price per 1 000 Ж; 1. 
Number of slips to be pulled "E 
Opp quarters or qu anity shi 13 
Overtime à REY 27 91 
— evening papers 2 у 12 
== refreshmaht/teuts an ТОТ 
Parers oftener than tri-wi eekly $2 22 
Pearl, price per 1,000 — ... n I. 
Plain matter з Cas ert, 48 
‚ Portions of newspapers ys 43 
Preference copy 9 


Proofs, pulling of Fee RUE МСН? 
Publications (as new: spapers) de 23 


REGULAR hands 22, 1 
—. — morning papers .. 3 
— — evening papes th AS 9 
Right to correct Sie ee Smee 8025 
Ruby, price peat 1, 000 ORD I. 
Rules... 40 
СААТИ І. 
Scale of piece prices Teese Үр; 
Sideheads set from general сазе. 18 
Speakers’ names set дот general + 
саве ын Ог о iD) 
Standing heads MH ari x 
Sunday work 
Supplements 


TABLES 51 
a eaten considered fresh matter 73 


Takings of copy (dennigon of) zi 46 


Third extra . 
Three-column matter . .. .. 50 


Time work, morning papers ... ... 5 
Lee papers ... CES 13 
— weekly papers 4. . se e 9, 


— minimum charge С 
Top and bottom aie of fables 03 
Tri-weekly papers ©. He 
Two-column matter... ... .. .. 49 


WEEKLY papers ЭА IO me DI S 
Woodcuts а. 


ж 


5 in Italic denote New and Amended Rules.] 
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London Rates and Rules for Working Composing 
Machines.—The following were agreed upon in 1896, 
between representatives of the London morning, evening, 
and weekly newspaper proprietors and master printers, and 
delegates of the London Society of Compositors. The 
amendments of 1898 and 1900 are embodied. 


COMPOSING MACHINES—NEWS SCALE 
DaiLv PAPERS. 


1.—All skilled operators, justifiers, and distributors (as distinct 
from attendants or labourers) shall be compositors and members of 
the L.S.C. 

2.—-Members of companionships into which machines are intro- 
duced or existing installations increased shall be given facilities to 
learn them in their own time (matter so composed not to be used), 
aud when learners have reached an output of 4,000 ens in a test hour, 
or 12,000 ens in a test of four hours, preference shall be given to such 
qualified learners, and they shall be paid (when put on machines) for 
six weeks their average earnings of the previous three months. 

3.—In all offices where composing machines of any description 
are introduced, or are in use, composition to be commenced simul- 
taneously; and on morning papers the ''cut"' to apply to both case 
and machine hands, any stoppers required to be in the proportion 
of three case hands to one machine, Disadvantageous portions of 
articles not to be selected for either case or machine; and copy 
generally, whether advertisements or news matter, to go out in fair 
proportion. Case hands and operators to lift from separate heaps 
of copy, but when one heap is run out, copy to be taken from the 
heap remaining for either case or machine hands. -Compositors and 
operators in such offices to be guaranteed two galleys (7s. 8d.) per 
day of seven working hours on morning papers; on evening papers, 
twelve galleys (2 35.) per week of 42 hours. This not to interfere 
with the existing guarantee of a galley on first edition of evening. 
papers. 

Machines may be employed on morning papers in the day-time, 
provided that three case hands are called in to each ‘machine, and 
that not more than three machines are thus employed. 
of such operators to be restricted to £3 per week. 

4.—Any machine hard required to go upon time be paid at the 
ordinary rate of the office. The same rate of Payment to apply to 


The earnings 
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. я 


апу case hand.sent temporarily to a machine and to any machine 

hand sent temporarily to case. This regulation to apply only in case 

of emergency. 

[4.—The printer has the right to put any operator upon time-work ; 
but the representatives of the employers have agreed that 
such right shall be exercised with discretion, preference being 
given to case hands for time work.— Conference of .1898.] 

5.—No man shall be permanently changed from machine to case, 
or vice-versá, without a fortnight's notice. 

6.—The scale of prices for machine work shall be:— 

Linotype : 
31d. per 1,000 ens for day work in evening paper offices. 
3d. per 1,000 ens for work done in morning paper offices. 

14. per 1,000 ens extra on all types above brevier. 

Matter requiring two bars to complete one measure (not being 
tabular matter) to be charged one-third extra; three or 
more, one-half extra. 

Machine operators on morning papers to be paid 4d. per hour extra 
for the first hour after seven hours' work, and 6d. per hour afterwards. 
On evening papers they shall be paid 4d. per hour extra for all hours 
between 42 and 48 per week, and 6d. per hour extra afterwards. At 
any time after nine hours' consecutive work 3d. per hour extra shall 
be charged; when overtime is not otherwise chargeable. 

7.—All stoppages of ten minutes and upwards to be cumulative, 
with a minimum charge of twenty minutes, and to be charged at the 
ordinary time rate of the office. Such charges to be countersigned 
by the mechanic. 

8.— Twelve lines of 16 ems pica or less, or its equivalent in wider 
measures, to constitute a machine ''take'' of copy; less than that 
number to be charged as twelve lines (or its equivalent). : 

9.—All standing headings to be charged by the operator. All leads . 
and rules, other than those required in making up, to be charged by 
the operator. When leads are cast on the bar, the operator to charge 
half the additional depth, the time taken'in changing knives not to be 
counted a stoppage. Headings not composed. by the operator to be 
given out to tbe piece hands. em ; 

[9.—The rate at which leads (other than those d in a 
ар) shall be charged by the operator has been faca аз follows 
8-to-pica leads or thicker, at machine rates; thinn 
8-to-pica, at case rates. ? 


E 
* 
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All rules (other than advertisement rules) put in by hand 
to be charged at case rates. 

This arrangement is for Linotype or Type-bar Machines 
only; all leads used in matter composed upon movable-type 
machines to be charged at case rates.— Conference of 1898.] 

{9.—All rules (other than advertisement rules) put in by hand 
should. be charged at case rates, includes rules cast on the 
machine.—Minute of 1900.) 

10.— Matter of and above four lines composed in other than ordinary 
English (e.g., dialects) {о be charged one half extra, and foreign 
languages double for each line. 

ll.—Matter consisting of names run on and figures—e.g., prize 
lists, balance sheets, Gazette news, programmes, etc.—shall, where 
exceeding eight lines, or where containing fractions, signs, or accents, 
where exceeding two lines, be charged one-fourth extra; one line 
extra to be charged for each word of small caps, italics, or clarendon, 
etc. When two-line-letter matrices are dropped in, they shall be 
charged one line extra for every two two-line letters. 

[11.—Full-measure betting (displayed) to carry a charge of one- 
fourth extra. Shipping, Gazette, and preachers not to carry 
any extra, except on those portions exceeding eight lines run 
on, which shall be charged one-fourth extra, Centreing, no 
extra charge.— Minute of 1900.) 

12,— The usual piece regulations as to bad copy or MS. to apply to 

operators; copy not properly sub-edited to rank as bad MS. 

18.—AlI first-proof and revise corrections (marks left undone in the 
first proof) to be done by the operator, except machine errors 
house marks, which shall be charged double. 
errors to be countersigned by the mechanic. 

14.—1f a machine is changed by order to a different type, operators 
shall not be required to change it again to make Corrections, which 
shall be done by the operator on a vacant machine or by the house. 

15.—Matter which requires more than one justification for the 

purpose of ranging to be paid for in proportion to the time occu 

ps operator жоп be compelled to do engineers’ or la 
Houle. ў 


апа 
Charges for machine 


pied. 
bourers' 


WEEKLY PAPERS. 


1,—All skilled operators, justifiers, and distributors, as distinct 
from attendants or labourers, shall be compositors and members of 
the L.S.C. Apprentices in the last two years of their time Сап be - 


B 


* 
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employed in due proportion to the number of journeymen operators 
—1t.¢., one apprentice to three journeymen operators. 

2.—Members of companionships into which machines are introduced 
or existing installations increased shall be given facilities to learn 
them in their own time (matter so composed not to be used), and 
when learners have reached an output of 4,000 ens in a test hour, or 
12,000 ens in a test of four hours, preference shall be given to such 
qualified learners, and they shall be guaranteed (when put on 
machines) for six weeks 38s. per week of 48 hours. 
3.—In all offices where composing machines of any description 
are introduced, or are in use, composition to be commenced simul- 
taneously. Disadvantageous portions of articles not to be selected 
for either case or machine; and copy generally to go out in fair 
proportion. Case hands and operators to lift from separate heaps 
of copy, but when one heap is run out copy to be taken from the 
heap remaining for either case or machine hands. But giving out 
complete articles not to be considered a breach of this rule. When 
operators and case hands work together on the same papers they 
shall be guaranteed a quarter per hour (unless exempted by the 
Chapel) while the line is on. 
4.—Any machine hand required to go upon time upon machine 
work shall be paid 1s. per hour, but any operator required to go upon 
stone work shall be paid at the ordinary time rate of the office, such 
work to be confined to papers produced wholly or partially by 
machinery. 
5.—No man shall be permanently changed from machine to case, 
or vice-versd, without a fortnight's notice. 
6.— The scale of prices for machine work shall be:— 
Linotype: 
34d. per 1,000 ens. : 
34d. per 1,000 ens for all types above brevier. . 
* Matter set to less than 20 ems of its own body, or more than 
24 ems pica in type below bourgeois, to be charged jd. per 
1,000 ens extra. Matter requiring two bars to complete 
one measure (not being tabular matter), to be charged one- 
third extra; three or more, one-half extra. i 
Overtime to be paid at the same rate as case hands, taking the 
o мү of ten minutes and upwards to be cumulative, . 
with a minimam charge of twenty minutes, and to Bec s 
rate of 1s. per hour. Such charges to be countersignt y 


mechanie. 
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S.— Twelve lines of 16 ems pica or less, or its equivalent in wider 
measures, to constitute a machine “take” of copy; less than that 
number to be charged as twelve lines (or its equivalent). 

9.— All standing headings, leads, rules, etc., other than those required 
in making up, to be found and placed on the galley and charged by 
the operator. Where leads are cast on the bar, the operator to charge 
half the additional depth, the time taken in changing knives not to 
be counted a stoppage. Headings not composed by the operator to 
be given out to the piece hands. In йо case are complete ' block- 
headings or blocks to be charged. 

[The amendments of 1898 and 1900 also apply to weekly papers.] 

10.—Matter of and above four lines composed in other than ordinary 
English (e.g., dialects) to be charged one-half extra, and foreign lan- 
guages double for each line 

ll.—Matter consisting of names run on and figures—e.g., prize 
lists, balance sheets, Gazette news, programmes, etc.—shall, where 
exceeding eight lines, or where containing fractions, signs, or accents, 
where exceeding two lines, be charged one-fourth extra; one line 
extra to be charged for each word of small caps, italics, clarendon, etc. 


, When two-line-letter matrices are dropped in they shall be charged 


one line extra for every two two-line letters.. Rules to advertisements 
and leads to be put in‘and charged by the operator. 

[The amendment of 1900 also applies to weekly papers.] 

12.— The usual piece regulations as to bad сору or MS. to apply 
to operators; copy not properly sub-edited to rank as bad MS. 

13.—All first-proof and revise corrections (marks left undone in 
the first proof) to be done by the operator, except machine errors and 
house marks, which shall be charged double. Charges made for 
machine errors to be countersigned by the mechanic. 

14.—If a machine is changed by order to a different type, the 
operator shall not be required to change it again to make corrections, 
which shall be done by the operator on a vacant machine or by the 
house. 2 

15.—Matter which requires more than one justification for thé 
purpose of ranging to be paid for in Proportion to the time Occupied. 

16.—One-fourth extra, to the full width of the article, to 
for matter run down blocks. 

17,—The minimum rate for establishment hands shall 
48 hours. 


18.—No operator shall be compelled to do engineers’ or labourers’ 
work. 


be charged 


be 45s. for 


> 
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1.—All skilled operators, justifiers, and distributors, as distinct 

from attendants or labourers, shall be compositors and members of 

the L.S.C. Apprentices in the last two years of their time can be 
м employed in due proportion to the number of journeymen operators 
| —1.é., one apprentice to three journeymen operators. 


t. 
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2.—Members of companionships into which machines are introduced 
or existing installations -increased shall be given facilities to learn 
them in their own time (matter so composed not to be used), and 
when' learners have reached an output of 4,000 ens in a test hour, 
or 12,000 ens in a test of four hours, preference shall be given to 
such qualified learners, and they shall be guaranteed (when put on 
d machines) for six weeks 38s. per week of 48 hours. 
ig ac 3.—Any machine hand required to go upon time upon machine 
work shall be paid 1. per hour, but any operator required to go upon 
stone work shall be paid 91d. per hour. 
4.—No man shall be permanently changed from machine to case, 
Or vice-versá, without a fortnight's notice. 
5.—The scale of prices for machine work shall be :— 
Linotype : 
3d. per 1,000 ens. 
34d. рег 1,000 ens for all types above brevier. 
Matter set to less than 20 ems of its own body, or more than 
24 ems pica in type below bourgeois, to be charged 4d. per 
s 1,000 ens extra. 
Matter requiring two bars to complete òne measure (not being 
tabular matter) to be charged one-third extra; three or 


more, half extra. : 
| : Overtime to be paid for at the same rate as case hands, taking the 


day as eight hours. 3 
| 6.—All stoppages of ten minutes and upwards to be cumulative, „ 


with a minimum charge of twenty minutes, and to be charged at the 
rate ‘of Is. per hour. Such charges to be countersigned by the 
mechanic. А : 
7.—All leads, rules, etc., other than those required in making-up, 
to be charged by the operator. Where leads are cast on the bar, the 
operator to charge half the additional depth; the time taken in chang- 
ing the knives not to be counted a stoppage. : | 
* тне amendments of 1898 and 1900 also apply to the Book Scale.] $ 
§.—Matter of and above four lines composed in other оп ordinary 
English (@ dialects) to be charged half extra, and foreign languages 
double for each line. x Е 
+ a Cota Tad "Eg RÀ 
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9.—Matter consisting of names run on and figures—e.g., prize lists, 
balance sheets, Gazette news, programmes, etc.—shall, where ex- 
ceeding eight lines, or where containing fractions, signs, or accents, 
where exceeding two lines, be charged one-fourth extra. One line 
extra to be charged for each word of small caps, italics, clarendon, 
etc. When two-line-letter matrices are dropped in, they shall be 
charged one line extra for every two two-line letters. 


{The amendment of 1900 also applies to the Book Scale. ] 


10.—The usual piece regulations as to bad copy or MS. to apply to 
operators; copy not properly sub-edited to rank as bad MS 


11.—All first proof and revise corrections (marks left undone in 
the first proof) to be done by the operator, except machine errors 
and house marks, which shall be charged double. Charges for 
machine errors to be countersigned by the mechanic. 


12.—1f a machine is changed by order to a different type, the 
operator shall not be required to change it again to make corrections, 
which shall be done on a vacant machine or by the house. 


13.—Disadvantageous portions of articles in magazines and serials 
not to be selected for either case or machine. 


This not to apply to 
volume work. 


14,—Matter which requires more than one justification for the 
purpose of ranging to be paid for in proportion to the time occupied. 


: 15.—One-fourth extra, to the full width of the article, to be charged 
for matter run down blocks. 


16.—The minimum rate for establishment hands shall be 4 


5s. for 
48 hours. 


17.—All matter to be set in slips and made up by the house. 

18.—No operator shall be compelled to do engineers’ or labourers’ 
work. 

“ Resolved, that in cases of dispute between the I. 


A ondon Society 
of Compositors and any 


London newspaper proprietors or printers 
in regard to the interpretation to be placed upon the foregoing rules, 
the point at issue may, at request of either side of the parties con- 
cerned, be referred for arbitration to а Committee con 


А sisting of five 
employers’ representativ 


es and five representatives of the London 
Society of Compositors—the gentlemen forming such Committee of 
Arbitration to be nominated hereafter by the Employers and Society 
respectively." . 


END OF VOL. I 
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INDEX. 


À or AN, rules for, 197. 
Abbreviations in copy, 192. 

— reporters', 415. 
Accents, 45, 46. 
Advertisement (of books), 338. 

— display, 454. 
Advertisements (newswork), 416, 428. 
Algebra work, 374. 
Ampersand, 48. 
Angle clumps, 122. 

— quads, 49, 127. 

— work in rule, 493. 
Antique, 62. 

Appendices, 341. 
Apprentice's pay, 554. 
Arching (of a formo), 222. 
Artistic display, 435, 468-81. 
Ascending letters, 53. 
Astronomical signs, 363. 
Auctioneers' particulars and conditions, 

459-61. 

Authors' corrections, 579. 
* 

Back (margin), 302. 

— (of type), 42. 

Baked (typo), 245. 
Balance-sheets, setting of, 410. 
Bastard founts, 57. 

Battered types, 43. 

Beard (of type), 42.  . 

Bed (of press),17- —— 

69 


Blanket, 18. 
Board rack, 116, 
Bodies, names of, 54, 56. 

-- relative sizes, 66. 

Bodkin, 17, 157; use of, 232. 

Body (of types), 9. 

Book, 247. 

— types, 43. 

Booklet types, 61-2. 

Booklets, 433. 

Books, selecting types, margins, etc., for, 

319. 

— sizes of, 247. 

Bookwork composition, 246 ef seq. 

— miscellaneous, 337. : 

— standard measures, 325. 
Border case, 102. 
Borders, 490-95, 501. i 

— two or three colour, 485. 
Bourgeois, 54, 56. 
Box (of a case), 12. 
Braces, 48. 


* 


стти ee 


Y 


x Composition, 20. 
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Cap. (foolscap), 29; (capital), 44. 
Capitals, 44; small caps., 45. 

— use of, 206. 
Cards, 31; sizes, 32. 

— (job work), 433, 449- | 
Cases, 12, 95-102. 
Case rack, 107. 
Casting-off copy, 328. | 
Casting-up, 586. 

Casual employment of compositors, 617. | 
Catchwords, 349... | 
Cedilla, 46. | 
Centre, imposing from the, 282. | 
Centring a line, 175. | 
Chapel, the, боз. 

- clerk, 608. 
— rules and fines, 610. 

Chases, 15, 145. 

Chemical signs,364. 

Cheques, setting. of, 458. 

Circles, 139; justification of, 457, 488. 
Circulars, 433, 451-4: 

Clean (proof), 575, 577: 

— proofs, 236. 

Clicker, 595. 

Clicking system, the, 595. 

Clumps, 12, 120-1. ` ч 
Colon, use of the, 202. 

Colonial wages and prices, 630. 

Colours, setting of jobs for, 483. 

Column rules, 12. 

Combination borders, 494; rules, 492. 
Comma, use of the, 203. 

Commercial signs, 359. 

Common folio, etc., 23, 31. 
Companionships, 591. 

Company articles, prospectuses, etc , 409. 
Compose, to, 14. į 
Composing, the art of, 167. 

— machines, 526-67. 

— — operating, 563-73. 

— room, 20. 
— stick, 13, 109-10. i 


Compositor, 20. 

Condensed letters, 57. 

Contents of books, tables of, 340. 
Contractions, proper setting of, 205 
Cook's lock-up apparatus, 155. 
Copperplate printing, 4, 5. 

Copy, 186. 

— board, 425. 


— time, 425. 27 
Correcting, 232. 
— nippers, 157; 233- 
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Correcting proofs, 580; customs, 581. 
orrections by companions, 598, 
Counter (of type), 42. 

Crown, 29. 

Curved lines, 488. 

Curvilinear quads, 127, 490. 

Cut-in notes, 348 

Cuts, in bookwork, 359. 

Cylinder machine, 19. 


DaiLY newspaper work, 424. 

Dash, use of the, 203. 

Dashes, 139. 

Dedications (of books), 339. 

Demy, 29, 30. 

Descending letters, 54. 

Designing artistic jobs, 475-9. 

De Vinne's rules for margins, 316; for 
spacing, 189; for spelling, ctc., 208. 

Diagonal display, 487. 

Diamond, 54, 56. 

Didot system of type bodies, 76. 

Diphthongs, 45. 

== use of, 197. 

Dirty (compositor), 413; (proof), 575. 

Display composition, American hints, 496. 

— ordinary or commercial, 443. 

— rules for, 437-42, 454, 468. 

Displayed ads, (newswork), 417. 

— line, 175. 

Distribute (ink), 19; (type), 20. 

Distributing type, 239-45: 

Division of words, 199. 

Double, a, 583. 

= case, 97. 

— crown, etc., 29. 

— frame, 105. 

— lower case, 98. 

— pica, 54, 56. 

— six leaded, 189. 

— thick leaded, 189. . 

Drawing foolscap, 405. 

Dressing the chase, 218, 308. 

Drive out, 235. 

Dropping (type), 188; (a forme), 229. 

pun 22, 26, 28; imposing, 274, 277, 
285. 

Dust-proof frame, 107. » 


EIGHTEENS, imposition for, 279, 287-9. 
Em defined, то, 49. 


— rule, use of the 203 204. 
Emerald, 54, 56. SE 


Emptying the composing stick, 186, 
Ems to the foot, 73. ы 
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En defined, то, 49. 
— rule, use of the, 204. 
Enchasing, 302, 308. 
Endorse, 406, 410, 461. 
English, 54, 56. 
Errata (in books), 341. 
Establishment, on the, 238. 
yen pages, 248. 
panded or extended, 57. 
ixtracts, quotations of, in books, 349. 


Face (of types), 10, 41. 
Fair and unfair houses, 614, 623. 
Fancy founts, 61, 64. 
Farming work, 618, 620. 
Fat, 419, 

== faced, 57. 
Fat, how dealt with, 595, 598, 600. 
Father of the Chapel, 607. 
Feet (of type), 43. 
Figures, 46; for newswork, 417. 
— use of, in bookwork, 207. 
First proof, 574. 
Fist or index, 48. 
Flat (paper), 22. 
Floor pie, 168. 
Folding leaflets, imposing, 292. 

Folds of paper, 22, 31. 

Folio, 22-7; (a page), 248, 344; (law work), 

405. 

— imposing for, 253. 

Foolscap, 29, 34- 

Footnotes, 344- 

Footstick, 15, 

Fore edge, 302. 

Foreign languages, setting in, 384. 

— words, when italicised, 197. 
Forme, 16, 218. 

— carriage, 158. 

— rack, 150. 

Forty-eights, 22. 

Fount (of type), 44-51. 

-— cases, 102. 

-— weight of a, 51. 

Four-fount case, 98. 

Fractions, 46. 

Frames, 13, 103. 

Full out, 178. 

Furniture, 15, 123-5. 

— cabinet, 124. , 

— steel, 125. 


D 
GALLEY, 14. 

— cabinet, 114. 

— rack, 115. P 


* 
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| Galley slugs, 417. 
| Galleys, 112; sizes of, 114. 
Gauge for pages, 250. 

- of types, 81. 
Gauging formes, 315. 
Gem, 54. 
German, setting in, 385. 
Get in, 235. 
Greek, setting in, 389. 
Gregorian music, 524. 
Groove (of type), 43. 
Grouping (display), 470-5. 
| Gutter (margin), 303. 


| Навітѕ(їл composing) to be acquired, 210, 
| — — to beavoided, 212. 
| Hailing's rules for spacing, 1до. 
Hair space, 181. 
Half-case, 99. 
| Half-frame, 104. 
Half-sheet work, 259 ef seq. 
Half-title, 338. 
Hand-bills, 433 
Hand mould, 85. 
Hanging indentation, 178. 
| Hangs, the page, 314. 
| Hart, Mr. Horace, his rules for composi- 
tors, 193. 
Head (margin), 303. 
Headline, 176, 249. 
Headlines to books, 342. 
| Head-pieces, 351. 
Head rules, 12. 
| Hebrew, setting in, 394. 
1 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
i 
| 


Height of types, 77. 
Hempel's quoins, 154, 318. 
Holes, 184. 

! Hour's work, an, 588. 

] Hours=so much work, боо. 
— of work, 617, 618, 624. 
House of Lords printing, 408. 

! Hyphen, use of the, 197. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS in bookwork, 350. 
| — lists of (in books), 341. 
| Imperial, 30. 
| Imposing, 15, 253 et seq. 
| — aids to memory, 266-73; alternative 
rules, 269; another method, 271; 
rule-of-thumb work, 273. 
_ — surface, ц, 143+ 
Impression. how imparted, 19. 
| Imprint to books, 338. 
| In the pull, 420. 
|. Indent, 177- 
* 
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Indentation, 349. 
Indexes, 341. 
Inferiors, 54. 
Initial letters, 351. 
Ink, 19. 

- table, 20. 


Interlinear translations, 376. 
Inverted commas, when used, 207. 
Invoices, composition of, 448. 
Irregular folds of paper, 25. 
Italic, 43, 48-9 

Italics, when to be used, 207. 


JEFEING, боо, 
Job work composition, 431-502. 

— for colours, 453. 

— — grades of, 435. 

Jobbing cases, 99, 100; lay for, 163. 

- types, 43, 61. 

Jobs (sizes), 434; (sub-division), 435. 

Justifying (a line), 179; (with leads), 130; 
(borders), 495. 


KEEP standing, 237. 

Keeping wood letter, 164. 

Kept down, 355; kept up, 355. 
Kern, 41. 

Key forme, 483. 

Keyboard, operating the, 568 et seq. 


LABEL 

Laid (type), 245. 

Lanston Monotype, 549-60. 

— scale, 628. 

Large post, 30, 33. 34- 

Lavater quoins, 154. 

Law bookwork, 395. 

— job work, 400. 

Lay of the case, 159-64. 

Lead cases, 121; racks, 123. id 

Leaded matter, 12, 

Leaders, 47. 

Leading, 188. 

Leads, r1, 118; weight of, 119-20; keeping 
of, 121, 125; tables for use of, 128; 
combination of, 130; justifying with, 
130; casting of, 131. : 

Leaf, 22. 

Leaflets, imposition for, 292. " 

Lean, 419. 

-— (fount), 57; lean-faced, 57. Г 

Learning the cases, 170. 

Let-in notes, 348. 

Letter boards, 116; sizes, 117. 

— heads, 450. 


Letterpress printing, 5, 5. 


fication, 53. 

Lift, seeing if it will, 313. 

Lifts (the forme), 222. 

Ligatures, 45. 

Line endings, 202. 

Lining of types, 81, 86. 

Lining Sans, 03. 

Linotype machine, 526-48. 

Literal, a, 583. 

Lithography, 5, 6. 

Lloyd's marks, 359. 

Locking-up, 16, 312. 

— (a forme), 222. 

— apparatus, 152-6. 

— jobs, 481. 

London book scale, 631-648. 

— — table, 646-7; index, 649-51. 
— composing machine scale, 666. 
— news scale, 652-64, index, 665. 
— Society of Compositors, 614. 
- wages, 624. 

Long folio, etc., 24, 27. 

— letters, 54. 

— primer, 54, 56. 

— slip quarto, etc., 24. 

Lower case, 96. 

— — letters, 45. 


MACHINE managers, 20. 

— printing, 17. 

— room, 20. 

Making even (newswork), 416. 

— margin, 302, 309, 326. 

— up, 249-52. 

— — the stick, 172, 444. 

Mallet, 16, 152. 

MS.-- Manuscript, 186. 

Manuscript, setting from, 192. 

Marginal notes, 346. 

Margins in bookwork, 302; rules for, 306, 
are 

Marinoni quoins, 153. 

Marks (on a proof), 225. 

Mathematical signs, 359. 

Matrix, 85. 

— machines, 527, 561. 

Matter, 14. 

Mechanical quoins, use of, 317. 

Medical signs, 362. 

Medium, зо. 

Memorandum heads, 447. " 

Memorial cards, 32. 

Menus, 434. 


> 
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Metal furniture, 124. 

— rule, 139. 

— rules, 47. 

Middle leaded, 189. 
Mill ream, 405. 
Minikin, 54. , 
Minion, 54, 56. 
Mitring, 140. 

— guard and machine, 140-1. 
Modern face, 58. 
Monotype machine, 549-60. 
Mould (machine), 88. 
Music printing, 503-525. 


NEWSWORK, 411. 
Newspaper types, 43. 
Nick (of type), 42. , 
Nonpareil, 54, 56. 

Note heads, 450. 

— papers, 34. 

Notes in bookwork, 344. 
Notice of discharge, 619. 
Numerals, 361. 


Ocravo, 22-28, 31. 
— imposing for half-sheet of, 261. 
—  — sheet of, 258, 285, 284. 
Odd pages, 248. 
Off its feet, 19o. 
Old style; old face, 58-60. 
Ordinary folds of paper, 24, 31. 
Ornamental faces, бт, 65. 
Out, an, 583. 
Overrunning, 235. 
Overtime, 624. 
— Linotype provincial rates, 627-8. 
Oxford corners, 492. 


PADDING, 418. 


> Page (of type), 14; (of paper), 22. _ 


— cord, 15, 157. 
Pagination, 247. 

Pair of cases, 96. 
Pamphlets, 433- _ 
Paper, sizes of, 21 сЁ seq. 

— foreign, 34-8. 

Paragraph, setting a, 
Parliamentary bills 


x Pass book, ee 


INDEX. 677 


Pica, 54, 56. 

Pick, a, 43. 

Pie, 15, 168. 

Piece, on, 238. 

— prices, 624. 

Pigeon holes, 184. 

Pin-mark (of type), 43. 

Planer, 16, 152. 

Planing a forme, 221-22. 
Platen, 17. 

— machine, 18. 

Poetry, quotations of, in books, 349. 
— setting of, 372. 

Point system of type bodies, 67. 
-— body, 67. 

— line, 7o. 

— set, 72. 

Points (stops), 47, 202-4. 

Post (size of paper), зо. 

Poster types, keeping of, 166. 
Posters, 432; setting, 463-7. 
Pott, 30. 

Prefaces and introductions, 339. 
Preliminary matter of books, 337. 
Press, 17. 

— proof, 577. 

— work, 20. 
Prima, 577, 583. 
Printer (of a newspaper), 424 
Printing, definition of, 3. 

— different kinds of, 4. 

Process blocks, use of, in artistic dis- 
play, 480. 
Programmes, 434- 

Proofs, 574, 577- 

Proof presses, 158. 

Proof- reading, 5 574255 
А т ш ieee 
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Rack chase, 150. Shooting-stick, 16, 152. 
Random, 252. Short letters, 53. 

Read proof, 575. — measures, setting of, 191. 
—  — (facsimile), 230. Short-slip octavo, 25, 28. 
Readers, 574 et seq. Shoulder (of typo), 42. 

— marks, 2 | — notes, 346. 

Reading-b 575. Show bills, 432, 461. 

Reading over in the stick, 176, 188. | Side and foot sticks, 151. 
Ream, 21. $ | — notes, 346. 

Record of sheets, 585. | — stick, 15. 

Reference marks, 47. | Signatures, 247, 294; tables of, 299, 301. 


Reglet, 11, 122; racks for, 123. 
Regular folds of paper, 25. 
Religious signs, 357. 


Signs, 
Sixes, 


3, 356-64. 


; imposing for, 259, 261, 286. 


Repetition borders, 494. Sixty-fours, imposition for, 292. 
Reports of companies, 410. . Sizes of papers, 23, 29-38; types, 44. 
Reprint, 186. Slip proofs, 236, 574. 

-— jobs, 446. ı Sloping fractions, 47. 

Revise and reviser, 5 Small capitals, 45. 

Ringers (corrections), 428. - pica, 54, 56. 

Rollers, 19, |; Smooting, 620. 

Roman, 43. Society house, 608, 623. 

Rough proof, 575. 7 | Solid matter, 12. 

Royal, 29. Space, 10, 50. 

Ruby, 54, 56. | — case, тоо; space tray, 232. 
Rule (brass, etc.), 12, 133. ~ | — lines, 121. 


== bending, 142. 

— cutters and cutting, 136, 158. 
Run-on matter, 126. 

Run out, 178. 

== — and indented, 342. 
Running heads, 342. 


Spacing, 179-85; in display work, 445. 
— between letters, 475. 

Spelling, 193 ef seq. 

Split fractions, 46. 

Springs (forme), 314. 

Squabbled (type), 220. 

Square twelves, 26, 28, $ 
"Stab, on the, 238, 580, 586. 

Stamps (types), 167. 

Standard breadth of faces, 56, 
Standing matter, 20. * 
Stands, 103. 

Statements of claim, defence, etc., 401. 
Stem (of type), 41. 

Stick (composing), 13, 108-11. 

Stone (imposing), r5, 143. 
Straight-edge for formes, 315. 

Strike (type founding), 85. 

Style in bookwork, 354; innewswork, 414. 
Sub-divisions of paper, 22. 
Substituting one type for another, 530. 
Sub-titles (in books), 338. 

Sunday work, 624. 

Super royal, 30. 

Superiors, 54. 


AREIL сазе, 99. 
rif, 41, 65. 
Saw and block, 151. 
Scaleboard, 123. 
Scoring rule, 135. 
Scripts, бу. 2 
Selection of types, etc., for books, 319. 

~~ == (display), 440-2. 

Semicolon, use of the, 203. 
Semi-display, 452. 

Semi-nonpareil, 54. 

Series (of faces), бо, 62. 

Serif, 41. 

Set (of types), 81. 

Set, to, 14. 

— — (type) 167, 172; (the stick), 172, 

+4. 

"Setting rule, 14, 111. 

Sexto and sextodecimo, 22. 
"Shank (of type), 42. $ 
Sheet (of paper), 21. 
Shilling stroke, 48. 


& 


"TABLE work, 365-72. 
Tables for use of leads, 128-30, 
Tail (margin), 302, 
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Tail pieces, 351. Type qualities of, 81. 
хе, a, 412 — scales, 157 
ng margins, 309. Typograph machine, 561-64. 
ick leaded, 189. | Typography, 6. 
Thickness (of type), 47. | 
Thin leaded, 189. | UNDERLAYING, 91. 
ly Thirds, folds into, 26. Underlined words, 186. 
Thirty-twos, imposing for half-sheet of, Under runners, 347. 


| Unlocking a forme, 20, 232. 
| Upper case, 96. 
| — — letters, 44. 


262. 
Three-quarter frame, 104. 
Tilde (n), 46. 
Title pages, 331-36. 
Titling letters, 58, 60. 
Tonic sol-fa printing, 525. . 
Trade Unions, compositors', 613. | 
Treble case, 98. 
Turn, a, 584. | 
Turnover apprentices, 615. | 
Twelves, 22, 26, 28. | 
—- imposition for half-sheets of, 
285; for sheets, 277, 285-6. 
Twenties, imposition for, 289, 299. 
Twenty-fours, 22; imposition for, 280, 291. 
Two-colour letters, 65. , 
— work, composition for, 378. 
Two-em, three-em, etc., 47. 
'Two-line, three-line, etc., 54. 
Tying-up, 215; clumps. for, 122. 
Type-bodies, names of, 54, 56; problems, 
74; relative sizes, 66. 
Type-casting machine, 87. 
Type defined, 9; parts of a, 42. 
— faces, 56-65. 
— founding, 82. 
— height of, 77; weight of, 78; 
sold, 79. | 
— metal, zs 82. | 21хс rule, 131. 


VIGNETTES, 495. 
Visiting cards, 32. 


Waces and prices, 624 ef seq. 
Ward's quoins, 154. 

Weekly newswork, 417-24. 

Weight of type, 78. 

274 White, 250. 

— lines (bookwork), 344. 
Whiting-out in bookwork, 349. 
Whole frame, 104. 
| Wickersham quoins, 156, 318. 
| Width (of types), 9. 
|7 Window bills, 432, 461-2. 
Woodcuts in job work, 495. 
Wood letter-cutting, 92. 

—- Jetter, keeping of, 164. 

— rule, 140. 
| IRONII 
| Work-off (a formo), 215. 
Writing papers, 32-4. 


how | XYLOGRAPHY, б. 
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